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Descendants  of  Henry  Bri{Fht,ir.,  who  died  at  Water- 
town,  Mass.,  in  1686,  are  entitled  to  hold  scholarships  in 
Harvard  College,  established  in  1880  under  the  will  of 

JONATHAN  BROWN  BRIGHT 

of  Waltham,  Mass.,  with  one  half  the  income  of  this 
Legacy.  Such  descendants  failing,  other  persons  are 
eligible  to  the  scholarships.  The  will  requires  that 
this  announcement  shall  ht  made  in  every  book  added 
to  the  Library  under  its  provisions. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THE 

Pennsylvania- German  Society 

AT  ITS 

TWELFTH   ANNUAL   MEETING 

Held  at  Norristown,  Pa. 

On  Friday,  October  3,   1902. 


^^HE  Executive  Committee  of  the  Society  held  its  usual 
^^  quarterly  meeting,  in  the  Trustees'  Room  of  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  Building,  406  De  Kalb  Street,  at  8.00  P.  M. 
on  Thursday  evening,  October  2,  for  the  transaction  of  its 
regular  business. 

Morning  Session. 

The  Twelfth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania-Ger- 
man Society,  was  held  in  the  building  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
at  406  De  Kalb  Street,  Norristown,  Pa.,  on  Friday,  Oc- 
tober, 3,  1902. 

The  gathering  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  the 
Rev.  Joseph  H.  Dubbs,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Lancaster,  Pa., 
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at  9:00  A.  M.     The  Rev,  L.  Kryder  Evans,  D.D.,  of 
Pottstown,  Pa.,  then  offered  the  opening  prayer. 

Invocation. 
Almighty  God,  Our  Father  in  Heaven. — Thou  hast 
been  our  dwelling-place  in  all  generations.  Our  fathers 
and  mothers  trusted  in  Thee,  and  were  never  disappointed 
—  and  Thou  art  to  us,  in  Jesus  Christ,  Thy  Son  Our  Lord, 
the  same  yesterday  and  today  and  forever.  We  bless 
Thee  for  Thy  loving  kindness  and  tender  mercy  in  the 
years  gone.  We  thank  Thee  that  we  are  permitted  to 
meet  again  as  members  of  the  Society  whose  Anniversary 
we  celebrate  today.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  piety.  Chris- 
tian integrity  and  patriotism  of  our  ancestors  and  for  what 
they  contributed  in  treasure  and  blood  towards  making 
our  country  so  great  and  prosperous.  We  thank  Thee 
for  the  churches,  school  houses  and  institutions  of  learning 
which  adorn  the  hillsides  and  valleys  and  cities  of  this  our 
Fatherland.  We  thank  Thee  for  civil  and  religious  lib- 
erty—  enable  us,  we  pray  Thee,  to  prove  worthy  of  our 
precious  inheritance.  Bless  this  Society ;  and  as  we  re- 
member the  days  of  old  —  brilliant  with  the  deeds  of  our 
fathers  —  enable  us  to  emulate  their  virtues  and  shun  their 
faults.  Establish  Thou  the  work  of  our  hands  upon  it ; 
yea,  the  work  of  our  hands  establish  Thou  it.  Preserve 
us  from  all  self-laudation  —  from  all  narrowness  of  thought 
and  bigotry  of  feeling.  Enable  us  to  recognize  in  every 
man  a  brother  —  Thine  own  Image  and  Superscription. 
Bless,  we  pray  Thee,  Thy  servants,  the  President  of  these 
United  States,  the  Governor  of  this  Commonwealth,  and 
all  in  authority.  Be  Thou  the  inspirer  and  guide  of  our 
lives.  We  would  commit  ourselves  and  our  all  to  Thee. 
Send  the  years  as  Thou  wilt,  but  do  Thou  come  with 
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every  one  of  them,  and  make  each  a  step  nearer  Our 
Father's  house  on  high.  Forgive  us  all  our  sins,  and 
keep  us  in  Thy  fear  and  favor.  Give  us  a  deeper  love, 
a  firmer  faith  and  a  calmer  hope.  Hear  us,  O  Lord,  in 
these  our  imperfect  petitions,  for  the  sake  of  Thy  dear 
Son  Our  Lord,  who  has  taught  us  to  pray :  **  Our  Father 
who  art  in  Heaven,  hallowed  be  Thy  Name.  Thy  King- 
dom come.  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven. 
Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.  And  forgive  us  our 
debts  as  we  forgive  our  debtors.  And  lead  us  not  into 
temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil ;  for  Thine  is  the 
Kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  for  ever.**  Amen. 

Address  of  Welcome. 
Following  the  invocation,  the  members  of  the  Society 
were  kindly  welcomed  to  the  city  of  Norristown  by  Joseph 
Fomance,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
Montgomery  County,  who  said  ; 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Pennsylvania^  German 

Society : 

On  behalf  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Montgomery 
County  I  have  been  delegated  to  greet  you,  and  it  is  with 
pleasure  that  I  serve  as  its  spokesman  to  welcome  you  to 
our  midst. 

It  is  a  happy  event  for  the  Pennsylvania-German  Society 
to  hold  its  meeting  in  Norristown  as  the  guest  of  the  His- 
torical Society  of  Montgomery  County,  and  we  highly  ap- 
preciate the  honor  you  have  conferred  on  us  by  coming. 

Our  Historical  Society  has  maintained  its  organization 
for  over  twenty-one  years,  and  it  has  done  good  work.  It 
has  awakened  here  an  interest  in  local  historical  research. 
It  has  collected  much  valuable  historical  matter.     Many 
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historical  papers  concerning  this  county  have  been  pre- 
pared by  its  members,  and  a  number  of  them  have  been 
published  in  permanent  form  by  the  Society. 

We  warmly  commend  similar  historical  work,  and  we 
appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Pennsylvania-German  Society 
has  rendered  valuable  service  in  collecting  and  publishing 
historical  data.  We  have  read  its  publications  with  great- 
interest,  especially  those  that  relate  to  this  neighborhood. 
Two  of  these  stand  prominent,  the  History  of  Germantown 
by  Judge  Pennypacker,  and  the  translation  of  the  quaint 
narrative  of  Gottlieb  Mittelberger,  who,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  was  organist  at  the  old  Trappe  Church  that 
you  will  visit  to-day. 

This  locality  is  one  of  much  interest  to  you  as  descend- 
ants of  the  German  Colonial  settlers.  Norristown  is  on 
the  border  of  a  large  territory  that  was  settled  by  German 
immigrants.  The  northern  half  of  Montgomery  County 
was  settled  almost  exclusively  by  Germans.  Peaceful  and 
law  abiding,  frugal  and  industrious,  they  contributed 
largely  to  the  development  of  the  county. 

Among  them  were  men  of  prominence  and  ability. 
Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg,  and  his  son.  Gen.  Peter 
Muhlenberg,  and  other  members  of  the  Muhlenberg  family, 
made  their  impress  on  the  history  of  the  country.  Henry 
Antes,  and  his  patriotic  son.  Col.  Philip  Frederick  Antes, 
were  leaders  in  colonial  and  revolutionary  times  whose  in- 
fluence extended  far  beyond  this  locality. 

The  merit  of  those  early  settlers  is  shown  in  their  de- 
scendants. They  are  good  citizens.  Many  of  them  have 
filled  prominent  places.  A  number  of  them  have  adorned 
the  learned  professions.  Of  the  three  governors  of  Penn- 
sylvania that  were  born  in  Montgomery  County,  two  of 
them,  Shunk  and  Hartranft,  were  of  Pennsylvania-German 
ancestry. 
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The  foundations  of  the  prosperity  of  this  community  in 
a  large  degree  were  established  through  the  lives  and  labor 
of  your  ancestors.  It  is  therefore  proper  that  you  should 
meet  here  to-day,  and  commemorate  the  sterling  virtues  of 
those  hardy  pioneers. 

We  congratulate  you  on  your  work  as  a  Society.  We 
welcome  your  coming  here,  and  we  hope  your  visit  will  be 
pleasant  and  profitable  to  you. 

Rbsponsb  to  the  Address  of  Welcome. 
The  response  to  this  kindly  welcome  was  made  by  the 
Rev.  Prof.  Jacob  Fry,  D.D.,  of  the  Lutheran  Theological 
Seminary  at  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

Mr.  President^  Gentlemen  and  Ladies : 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  I  rise  to  respond  to  the  greeting 
we  have  just  received  from  the  President  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  Montgomery  county.  We  assure  you  we  appre- 
ciate the  honor  of  being  your  guests,  and  of  holding  our 
twelfth  annual  convention  in  Norristown.  There  is  no 
fairer  county  in  Pennsylvania  than  Montgomery,  and  no 
fairer  inland  city  than  Norristown,  and  we  anticipate  much 
pleasure  in  gathering  here. 

Personally  I  count  myself  happy  in  being  chosen  to 
respond  to  your  words  of  welcome,  because  I  belong  by 
virtue  of  birth  to  Old  Montgomery.  While  half  of  my 
life  was  spent  in  Reading  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Berks, 
and  am  now  a  resident  of  Philadelphia,  I  was  born  in  the 
quaint  old  villiage  known  as  the  Trappe,  to  which  the 
members  of  this  convention  intend  making  a  pilgrimage 
this  afternoon.  In  the  old  church  which  Muhlenberg  built 
and  beside  which  he  lies  buried,  I  received  my  early  reli- 
gious instruction,  at  its  altar  I  knelt  in  confirmation,  and  in 
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its  pulpit  I  preached  my  first  sermon,  while  a  student  of 
theology,  on  October  3,  1852,  exactly  fifty  years  ago 
to-day. 

In  your  address  of  welcome  you  made  mention  of  the 
fact  that  a  large  section  of  this  county  was  settled  by  Ger- 
mans, and  you  gave  them  credit  for  contributing  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  prosperity  which  is  everywhere  appar- 
ent within  its  borders.  Along  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
Perkiomen,  and  other  regions  round  about,  they  settled, 
built  their  homes,  their  school-houses  and  churches,  and 
here  they  have  remained  and  many  of  them  have  attained 
eminence  and  great  success.  Twenty-five  years  ago  Moses 
Auge,  Esq.  of  this  place  published  a  volume  of  biographi- 
cal sketches  of  men  who  had  become  prominent  in  the 
history  of  Montgomery  county.  It  included  the  names  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  one  half  of  whom  were  of 
German  blood  and  descent.  In  other  words,  if  his  list  be 
a  fair  test,  of  the  men  who  have  attained  prominence  in 
the  history  and  development  of  this  county,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania-Germans have  furnished  as  many  as  all  other 
nationalities  combined. 

You  also  stated  that  the  upper  half  of  the  county  was 
almost  entirely  settled  by  our  German  ancestors.  So, 
when  to-day  we  reach  the  boundary  line  of  that  upper 
half,  on  the  ledge  of  Skippack  hill,  and  look  eastward, 
northward  and  westward  on  as  fair  a  landscape  as  can  be 
found  in  these  United  States,  we  will  see  what  has  been 
accomplished  by  Pennsylvania-German  industry,  culture 
and  thrift. 

In  accepting  your  kind  invitation  to  hold  our  annual  con- 
vention in  Norristown,  and  after  listening  to  your  words  of 
welcome,  it  may  be  proper  to  state  why  we  are  here,  and 
what  are  the  objects  and  purposes  we  have  in  view.   They 
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are  four-fold,  and  may  be  styled  investigation,  publication^ 
correction  and  association. 

Our  investigation  is  directed  towards  discovering  what- 
ever may  pertain  to  the  history,  customs  and  achievements 
of  our  German  ancestors  who  settled  so  largely  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania,  and  also  partly  in  the  adjacent  states  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Maryland  and  the  valley  of  Virginia. 
Hidden  away  in  the  closets  and  garrets  of  their  dwellings, 
and  in  the  archives  of  their  churches  and  county-courts 
are  many  documents  and  relics,  small  and  great,  which 
are  of  intense  interest  to  us  who  are  their  descendants,  and 
which  ought  to  be  brought  to  light  and  known.  To  investi- 
gate and  search  for  these  —  to  gather  and  arrange  them  in 
order,  and  let  them  tell  their  own  story  is  one  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Society. 

Another  is  -publication.  There  is  nothing  in  the  history 
of  our  sires  of  which  we  need  be  ashamed.  In  the  vintage 
our  fathers  planted  there  are  no  fruits  which  set  the  chil- 
dren's teeth  on  edge.  We  think  it  is  high  time  the  names 
and  doings  of  our  people  should  be  brought  from  obscurity 
and  rescued  from  oblivion.  To  this  end  the  results  of  our 
researches  and  investigations  are  read  at  our  conventions, 
and  then  published  for  the  use  of  posterity.  The  volumes 
thus  far  produced,  in  their  contents,  their  elegant  illustra- 
tions, and  the  superior  manner  in  which  they  are  printed, 
are  models  of  their  kind,  and  form  a  series  of  books  which 
any  library  might  covet  to  possess. 

Our  third  purpose  is  correction^  i.  e.j  the  correction  of 
the  many  misstatements  and  omissions  with  which  many 
so-called  histories  of  our  country,  and  even  of  our  State, 
abound.  History  may  be  pronounced  **  his-story,**  and 
so  it  often  is,  and  its  value  depends  on  the  man  who  wrote 
it.     Some  of  these  **  historians  "  either  ignore  our  people, 
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or  do  them  great  injustice.  The  Pennsylvania-German 
Society  aims  to  have  this  evil  corrected  by  bringing  for- 
ward the  names  and  achievements  of  our  fathers,  and 
placing  them  in  such  light  that  it  will  be  impossible  for 
any  reputable  writer  hereafter  to  pervert  these  facts  or  to 
put  them  aside. 

Our  fourth  purpose  is  association  or  cooperation  and  fel- 
lowship. **  It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,"  and  **  two 
are  better  than  one."  There  is  a  charm  and  power  in 
goodly  fellowship,  especially  with  those  of  your  own  race 
and  kin.  We  come  together  from  various  localities  to  look 
each  other  in  the  face  and  become  personally  acquainted. 
We  meet  to  compare  notes,  discuss  problems,  ascertain 
facts,  and  arouse  enthusiasm  in  the  work  we  have  under- 
taken. We  find  it,  therefore,  pleasant  as  well  as  profit- 
able thus  to  gather  and  greet  each  other  in  these  annual 
conventions.  The  occasions  and  the  objects  of  our  associ- 
ation are  alike  agreeable.  Our  lines  have  fallen  in  pleas- 
ant places,  and  we  have  a  goodly  heritage.  That  heri- 
tage we  hope  to  retain,  and  so  we  meet  to  do  honor  to  our 
fathers  and  mothers,  that  our  days  may  be  long  upon  the 
land  which  the  Lord  our  God  hath  given  us. 

President's  Address. 
The  annual  address  of  the  President,  the  Rev.  Joseph 
H.  Dubbs,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  was  then 
read. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

It  is  my  privilege  if  not  my  duty  to  congratulate  the 
members  of  the  Pennsylvania-German  Society  on  the  suc- 
cess which  has  attended  their  labors  during  another  year. 
On  this  occasion  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  we  have  en- 
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joyed  a  season  of  unusul  prosperity.  Our  numbers  have 
increased,  our  councils  have  been  harmonious,  and  we  have 
been  faithful  to  the  purpose  of  our  organization.  To  our 
series  of  historical  monographs  a  splendid  volume  has  been 
added ;  another,  which  it  is  believed  will  prove  no  less  in- 
teresting, is  soon  to  appear.  It  is  therefore  with  peculiar 
pleasure  that,  as  retiring  President,*!  embrace  the  oppor- 
tunity of  bidding  you  all  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  twelfth 
annual  convention  of  our  Society. 

May  I  venture  to  add  that  we  derive  special  satisfaction 
from  the  fact  that  we  meet  in  Norristown,  the  county-seat 
of  Montgomery  county,  the  locus  classicus  of  our  early  his- 
tory? In  a  certain  sense  most  of  us  are  strangers  here, 
and  yet  there  is  another  sense  in  which  we  feel  at  home. 
As  Pennsylvania-Germans  we  have  a  pleasant  sense  of 
meeting  where  we  ought  to  meet ;  we  feel  assured  that  our 
assembly  will  result  in  strengthening  ties  which  are  none 
the  less  real  because  they  have  not  been  generally  recog- 
nized ;  that  we  will  come  to  appreciate  more  than  ever  that 
we  are  partakers  in  a  common  heritage.  Need  I  remind 
you  that  it  was  in  this  region  that  our  earliest  settlements 
were  founded?  Here  Muhlenberg  and  Boehm  first  gath- 
ered the  Lutherans  and  Reformed  for  worship ;  here  Men- 
nonites  and  Dunkards  —  though  not  as  numerous  as  in  the 
western  region  which  they  termed  **  Conestoga  " — founded 
important  settlements;  here  the  Schwenkfelders,  driven 
from  Silesia  by  Austrian  persecution,  found  after  many 
wanderings  a  beautiful  home.  There  is  no  part  of  the 
country  which  contains  so  many  memorials  of  Pennsyl- 
vania-German history.  At  the  Trappe  Henry  Melchior 
Muhlenberg  lies  buried;  at  New  Goshenhoppen  rests 
George  Michael  Weiss,  and  at  Methatchen  is  the  grave  of 
Christopher  Sauer.     Everywhere,  in  all  this  region,  we 
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are  on  historic  ground,  and  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  it 
is  good  to  be  here.  When  we  leave  this  beautiful  city  we 
shall,  I  trust,  bear  to  our  scattered  homes  a  precious  store 
of  recollections,  both  of  ancient  history  and  of  present  hos- 
pitality. 

Every  association  to  command  respect  must  be  ready  to 
answer  the  question  addressed  to  the  ancient  prophet: 
"  What  doest  thou  here? "  Unless  we  can  show  that  we 
stand  upon  solid  ground  —  that  there  is  a  substantial  reason 
for  our  existence  —  we  can  have  no  claim  upon  your  sym- 
pathy or  cooperation.  We  must  establish  our  raison 
cCitre  before  we  can  refer  with  confidence  to  our  purposes 
and  work.  To  express  ourselves  in  German  fashion  we 
need  the  Realgeschichte  before  we  can  have  the  CuUurge- 
schickte;  we  must  relate  certain  facts  which  authenticate 
our  position  before  we  trace  the  development  of  our  Penn- 
sylvania-German domestic  and  social  life. 

That  the  Germanic  races  occupy  the  foremost  position  in 
modern  history  has  never  been  doubted  by  those  who  have 
given  their  attention  to  the  subject.  In  their  very  nature 
there  is  a  migratory  element  which  drives  them  to  distant 
lands  to  become  the  pioneers  of  culture.  When  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages  history  first  lifts  the  veil, 
we  behold  Teutonic  tribes  moving  hither  and  thither 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Europe.  We  see  the 
Suevi  coming  from  the  East  and,  according  to  the  legend, 
dividing  in  the  center  of  Germany,  one  part  occupying 
Sweden  and  the  other  Suabia  and  Switzerland,  each  pre- 
serving the  title  of  the  tribe  in  varying  forms  in  the  names 
of  these  respective  countries.  A  little  later  we  behold  the 
Goths  marching  southward  along  the  Rhine,  until  the  Alps 
rise  up  to  bar  their  way ;  and  they  too  divide  —  one  grand 
division  to  occupy  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  the  other  to 
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cross  the  land  of  Gaul  and  to  establish  the  Visigothic 
Kingdom  in  Spain.  Once  more  the  shuttle  flies  westward 
and  Clovis  and  his  Franks  establish  a  mighty  empire. 
Finally,  Karl  the  Great  bears  northward  the  thread  with 
which  he  binds  the  Saxons ;  and  thus  the  warp  and  woof 
of  Germany  are  laid.  With  Karl  —  whom  the  French 
have  called  Charlemagne — the  Grermans  ceased  to  con- 
sist of  nomadic  tribes,  but  their  fondness  for  wandering 
continued.  All  through  the  Middle  Ages  there  was  not  a 
great  enterprise  undertaken,  there  was  not  a  single  battle, 
in  which  the  Germans  failed  to  have  a  part. 

If  the  Scandinavian  legend  is  true  —  and  we  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  it  —  not  two  centuries  from  the  epoch 
of  Charlemagne  had  elapsed  when  the  Northmen  —  them- 
selves a  Teutonic  race  —  visited  for  the  first  time  the  coast 
of  North  America.  "  One  day,  while  they  lingered  along 
the  shore,"  says  the  ancient  saga,  *^  one  of  the  sailors,  a 
German  named  Tyrker,  wandered  into  the  forest.  When 
at  last  they  found  him  he  was  dancing  and  singing  for  joy ; 
then  he  came  to  them  with  a  great  bunch  of  grapes  in  his 
hand  and  said,  <  See,  grapes  are  growing  here  as  in  my 
fatherland  I  *  ^  Then  they  called  the  country  Vineland. 
**  An  auspicious  prophecy,"  says  Loher,  **of  the  time  — 
and  with  him  thirst  may  have  been  the  father  of  the 
thought  —  when  the  Germans  should  glorify  the  forests  of 
America  with  wine  and  song." 

That  the  actual  discovery  of  America  was  due  to  the 
expeditions  of  maritime  nations  we  cheerfully  concede,  but 
the  scientific  studies  which  rendered  such  expeditions  pos- 
sible were  chiefly  Germanic.  ^'  Columbus,"  says  Riccioli, 
**  would  hardly  have  ventured  on  his  voyage  if  Martin 
Behaim,  the  geographer  of  Nuremberg,  had  not  shown 
him  the  way."    In  the  volumes  t)ublished  by  this  society 
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we  have  representations  of  the  maps  drawn  by  the  Ger- 
mans, and  may  read  at  length  how  Hylacomilus,  or  Wald- 
seemuUer,  named  the  new-found  continent.  In  all  history 
there  are  no  more  fascinating  pages  than  those  which  tell 
us  of  the  achievements  of  German  soldiers  of  fortune  in 
Spanish  lands.  Unfortunately  for  historic  purposes  many 
of  these  heroes  translated  their  names  into  the  language  of 
the  country ;  but  such  men  as  Sebastian  Rentz,  Ambrosius 
Dalfinger  and  Philip  von  Hutten  still  hold  a  brilliant  place 
in  the  history  of  South  America.  In  Venezuela  Bartholo- 
mew Welser,  a  simple  Augsburg  merchant,  was  for  thirty 
years  an  absolute  ruler,  and  it  was  the  German  house  of 
Fugger  that  founded  Buenos  Ayres.  Though  their  glory 
was  short-lived  and  their  language  soon  disappeared,  *^  the 
German  Communities,"  says  a  Spanish  author,  *<  became 
centres  of  light  and  culture."  The  first  book  printed  in 
America,  we  know,  issued  in  1544  from  the  press  of  a 
German,  Martin  Kronberger,  in  the  City  of  Mexico. 

To  rehearse  these  facts  in  this  presence  would  be  inex- 
cusable if  they  were  not  so  generally  ignored  by  our  fore- 
most historians.  How  any  one  can  in  these  days  under- 
take to  write  our  history  without  recognizing  the  works  of 
Teutonic  explorers,  or  the  subsequent  importance  of  the 
German  element  in  the  formation  of  our  nationality  is  be- 
yond our  comprehension  —  the  fact  is  in  itself  a  proof  of 
superficiality.  How  can  any  one  relate  the  history  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  without  referring  to  its  founder. 
Prince  Rupert  of  the  Palatinate?  Who  can  minutely  tell 
the  story  of  America  and  at  the  same  time  ignore  John 
Lederer,  the  explorer  of  the  South  West,  and  Ludwig 
Hennepin  who  traced  the  windings  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
Eusebius  Francis  Kino  (properly  Kiihn),  the  discoverer, 
and  explorer  of  Lower  California  and  Arizona?     In  due 
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time  the  brilliant  pioneers  were  succeeded  by  the  toiling 
masses.  They  came  in  companies,  but  there  was  none  to 
guide  them.  Refugees  from  a  desolated  fatherland  — 
deserted  by  their  natural  leaders,  received  in  this  country 
with  suspicion  and  tolerated  barely  for  brawn  and  not  for 
brain  —  this  is  surely  the  saddest  of  national  migrations. 
Circling  round  and  round,  like  swarms  of  bees  without  a 
queen,  clinging  here  and  there  to  some  projecting  point, 
only  to  be  driven  asunder  and  scattered  through  the  wilder- 
ness. In  our  published  volumes  we  may  read  how  they 
starved  at  Coted'or  and  died  of  yellow  fever  at  Biloxi ;  how 
at  New  Berne,  in  North  Carolina,  and  at  Broad  Bay,  in 
Maine,  they  were  murdered  by  the  Indians ;  how  in  New 
York  they  were  oppressed  and  defrauded  until  the  boldest 
of  their  number  plunged  into  the  wilderness  and  through 
unnumbered  difficulties  and  dangers  made  their  way  along 
the  Susquehanna  until  they  reached  a  land  where  their 
brethren  had  already  begun  to  assemble;  and  there  as 
Whittier  says,  they  once  more  sang**  On  the  Banks  of 
Swatara  the  songs  of  the  Rhine." 

It  was  in  Pennsylvania  that  the  greatest  swarm  of  Ger- 
man immigration  finally  settled.  A  few  Germans  had  in- 
deed been  here  since  the  founding  of  the  earliest  colony. 
Peter  Minuit,  who  brought  the  first  Swedish  ships  —  the 
Bird  Griffin  and  the  Key  of  Calmar — to  Delaware  Bay 
in  1638,  was  a  native  of  the  German  city  of  Wesel ;  Gov- 
ernor Printz  was  a  German  nobleman,  and  when  Governor 
Rysingh  surrendered  the  Swedish  colony  to  Peter  Stuy- 
vesant  the  terms  of  surrender  were  written  in  the  German 
language.  It  is,  however,  to  the  invitation  of  William 
Penn  that  we  generally  trace  the  beginnings  of  the  German 
settlement  in  Pennsylvania.  He  spoke  the  German  lan- 
guage well,  and  three  times  he  visited  the  fatherland.    He 
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knew  the  people  and  cordially  bade  them  welcome  to  his 
forest  province. 

To  relate  the  history  of  the  German  settlement  of  Penn- 
sylvania is  beyond  our  present  purpose.  It  has  furnished 
material  for  many  volumes  and  greater  and  more  compre- 
hensive works  must  still  be  written.  Much  of  the  story  is 
lost,  but  by  earnest  labor  much  can  be  regained.  It  has,  at 
any  rate,  been  made  plain  that  the  pioneers  were  much  more 
intelligent  than  their  English  cotemporaries  supposed  them 
to  be.  At  the  very  time  when  letters  were  written  to  Eng- 
land describing  the  Germans  as  '^  so  profoundly  ignorant 
as  to  be  unable  to  speak  the  English  language,"  and  as 
"  fast  becoming  like  unto  wood-bom  savages,"  almost  every 
German  church  in  the  province  sustained  a  flourishing 
parochial  school,  and  Christopher  Sauer  was  conducting 
at  Germantown  a  German  publishing  house  which  was  by 
far  the  largest  and  most  successful  in  the  American  colo- 
nies. 

In  considering  the  history  of  the  Germans  in  America 
we  are  not  surprised  that  in  literature  and  art  they  have 
accomplished  little ;  we  are  rather  astonished  that,  notwith- 
standing their  isolation  and  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  a 
new  language,  they  should  have  been  able  to  do  so  much. 

Is  there  a  branch  of  the  church,  a  department  of  sci- 
ence, a  section  of  the  civil  or  military  service,  in  which 
the  Pennsylvania-German  has  failed  to  leave  his  mark? 
In  the  military  service  of  the  United  States  the  seven  Ger- 
man general  officers  of  the  Revolution,  according  to  Rosen- 
garten,  simply  led  the  way  for  nearly  three  hundred 
subordinate  officers  and  successors.  Of  the  Governors  of 
Pennsylvania  since  the  Revolution  nine  have  been  German 
in  the  direct  line  of  descent  and  several  others  have  been 
Germans  on  the  mother's  side.     In  theology  there  is  such 
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a  galaxy  of  shining  name»  that  we  cannot  venture  to 
enumerate  them.  "Welch  reicher  Himmel,  Stern  an 
Stem»  Wer  kennet  ihre  Namen/'  In  science  the  names  of 
Muhlenberg,  Melsheimer,  Gross,  Leidy,  Haldeman  and 
Pepper  are  surely  suflSciently  familiar. 

**  Write  the  biographies  of  your  great  men,  ye  silent, 
backward  Grermans,"  wrote  the  great  Herder,  a  century 
ago.  **  In  this  respect  other  nations  are  far  in  advance  of 
you.  They  elevate  their  heroes  to  the  clouds  on  the  pin- 
ions of  swans  and  eagles ;  ye  suffer  them  to  perish  in  the 
dust.  The  English,  French  and  Italians  are  vastly  more 
independent ;  they  form  their  own  judgments  and  are  not 
afraid  of  the  judgments  of  others.  The  consciousness 
that  they  have  a  fatherland  gives  them  the  courage  which 
we  lack."  In  its  humble  way  and  at  a  great  distance  the 
Pennsylvania-German  Society  is  laboring  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  the  great  philosopher.  Like  painters  labor- 
ing to  complete  a  gallery  —  like  sculptors  toiling  over  the 
insensate  marble  —  we  are  striving  to  recall  the  heroes  of 
the  past  and  to  present  them  for  the  imitation  of  a  rising 
generation.  If  we  gladly  record  the  names  of  our  national 
heroes  upon  the  roll  of  honor,  should  we  hesitate  to  per- 
form a  similar  service  for  the  most  eminent  of  our  own 
immediate  people?  There  are  many  of  them,  and  if  time 
and  strength  are  given,  we  hope  to  place  a  crown  of  laurel 
on  every  honored  brow. 

Concerning  the  important  part  taken  by  the  Germans  in 
the  American  Revolution  George  Bancroft  has  written: 
**  Neither  they  nor  their  descendants  have  laid  claim  to  all 
the  praise  that  was  their  due."  He  might  have  added  that 
there  has  never  been  a  people  which  has  been  so  grossly 
misrepresented.  To  add  illustrations  would  be  useless  — 
are  we  not  painfully  aware  that  our  people  have  been  de- 
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scribed  as  exceptionally  ignorant ;  that  our  speech  has  been 
called  a  jargon  and  our  manners  depicted  as  almost  abo- 
riginal? In  pretentious  works  of  literature  our  churches 
have  been  misrepresented ;  our  colleges  ignored ;  and  we 
have  been  refused  the  page  which  we  might  modestly 
have  claimed.  Is  this  as  it  should  be?  It  may  be  our 
duty  to  bear  oppression ,  but  we  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
endure  it  without  a  protest. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Germans  of  Pennsylvania  are 
themselves  to  blame  for  many  of  the  misrepresentations  of 
which  they  complain,  and  to  a  certain  extent  we  reluctantly 
plead  guilty  to  the  impeachment.  When  our  fathers  ar- 
rived in  this  country  they  found  that  earlier  settlers  had 
chosen  land  that  was  easily  cleared,  and  it  became  neces- 
sary to  attack  the  forests  that  occupied  the  interior  of  the 
country.  The  result  proved  that  the  soil  which  had  sus- 
tained great  trees  was  best  suited  to  agricultural  purposes ; 
but  who  can  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  toil  and  privation 
which  the  task  of  clearing  it  involved?  For  years  they 
dwelt  in  comparative  solitude.  Separated  from  the  educa- 
tional influences  of  the  fatherland,  and  generally  unable 
to  speak  the  language  of  their  rulers,  it  is  perhaps  not 
surprising  that  their  intellectual  progress  was  slow,  though 
there  were  among  them  at  all  times  some  men  of  intelli- 
gence and  influence.  In  their  isolated  position,  we  know 
some  of  their  national  weaknesses  became  intensified. 
Conrad  Weiser  quoted  scripture  and  told  them  they  were 
"a  perverse  and  stiff-necked  generation."  Delighting  in 
their  new-found  personal  liberty,  they  were  ready  to  sus- 
pect everybody  —  even  their  own  pastors — of  a  design  to 
take  it  from  them.  Divided  into  many  sects  and  cherish- 
ing many  antiquated  prejudices,  concerted  action  in  their 
own  behalf  appeared  to  be  impossible,  and  their  early  at- 
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tempts  to  establish  literary  institutions  were  consequently 
unsuccessful.  With  the  change  of  language  in  the  schools 
the  old  sources  of  knowledge  dried  up  before  new  foun- 
tains had  been  properly  opened.  Men  became  adscriptus 
gleb<B  —  they  entertained  no  higher  ideals  than  those  which 
the  farm  produced.  Individualism  became  everywhere 
apparent  in  domestic  and  social  life.  Families  cared  little 
for  their  forefathers  and  old  traditions  were  forgotten. 
There  was  little  of  the  pride  of  race  which  characterizes 
the  people  of  many  other  localities.  An  Irish  boy  who 
had  entered  college  received  a  letter,  enclosing  a  bank 
note,  to  this  effect :  **  Tim,  you  are  only  my  second  cousin 
and  I  never  saw  you,  but  you  are  trying  to  do  credit  to  the 
family  and  I  owe  you  $5  for  that."  Could  a  Pennsyl- 
vania-German boy  by  any  possibility  have  received  such  a 
letter,  at  any  rate  a  few  years  ago?  Would  he  not  rather, 
on  returning  home  in  vacation,  have  found  averted  faces 
among  his  earlier  campanions,  and  if  he  had  listened 
closely  he  might  have  heard  it  whispered  that  the  young 
cockerel  was  getting  proud  and  needed  to  have  his  comb 
cut. 

At  one  time  some  of  us  believed  that  German  was  the 
finest  language  in  the  world,  and  that  it  was  difficult  if  not 
impossible  to  express  profound  thought  in  any  other.  We 
were  no  doubt  mistaken,  but  I  should  rather  err  in  that 
way  than  to  follow  the  example  of  those  who  treat  the 
mother  tongue  with  contempt  and  prefer  that  their  ances- 
try should  be  forgotten,  as  though  it  were  discreditable  to» 
be  of  the  same  blood  with  Luther  and  Spenef,  with  Schil- 
ler and  Goethe,  with  Kant  and  Hegel,  Mozart  and  Wag- 
ner, Blticher  and  Bismarck.  When  will  our  people  learn 
to  appreciate  the  fact  that  if  they  would  be  esteemed  they 
must  esteem  themselves.  **  Self-love  is  not  so  vile  a  sin 
as  self-forgetting." 
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That  there  is  here  a  weakness  in  the  Pennsylvania-Grer- 
man  character  has  long  been  acknowledged,  and  many  of 
our  foremost  men  have  expressed  themselves  on  the  subject 
in  unmistakable  language.  In  such  a  matter,  however, 
individuals  can  accomplish  little.  Organization  b  a  neces- 
sity ;  and  it  was  therefore  an  important  step  in  advance 
when,  on  the  15th  of  April,  1891,  representative  men  as- 
sembled in  Lancaster  to  organize  the  Pennsylvania-German 
Society.  To  trace  the  history  of  this  association  is  not  our 
present  intention.  Like  every  other  human  institution  it 
has  had  its  trials  and  triumphs  —  its  periods  of  depression 
and  of  thanksgiving — but  altogether  our  course  has  been 
upward  and  onward,  and  on  this  day,  when  we  regard  the 
work  which  has  already  been  accomplished,  our  hearts  are 
full  of  rejoicing.  True  it  is  that  at  our  annual  meetings 
the  element  of  mourning  is  rarely  lacking.  The  founders 
of  the  society  are  rapidly  passing  away,  and  almost  every 
year  we  are  called  upon  to  note  the  departure  of  one  or 
more  of  our  most  distinguished  pioneers.  On  this  occa- 
sion it  becomes  my  duty  especially  to  commemorate  the 
decease  of  the  Rev.  George  C.  Heckman,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
which  occurred  on  the  sth  of  March  of  the  present  year. 
Dr.  Heckman,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  this  Society  at  York,  in  1893,  and  occupied  the 
chair  at  the  meeting  of  the  succeeding  year.  Though  it 
was  not  my  privilege  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  my 
eminent  predecessor,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  as  a 
pulpit  orator,  and  especially  as  a  master  of  English  style, 
he  stood  in  the  foremost  rank,  and,  surely,  he  was  **  a 
pastor  after  God's  own  heart."  To  his  honor  be  it  said 
that  —  though  laboring  chiefly  among  a  people  with  other 
traditions  —  he  was  profoundly  interested  in  the  work  of 
this  Society  and  never  wavered  in  his  affection  for  the  place 
that  gave  him  birth. 
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In  ancient  times,  when  an  eminent  Jewish  rabbi  handed 
over  to  a  brilliant  successor  hb  share  in  the  composition  of 
the  Talmud,  he  said  to  him :  <<  It  is  not  incumbent  on  thee 
to  finish  the  work.^  These  words  we  may  regard  as 
spoken  to  ourselves.  Much  has  been  spoken  and  written, 
but  our  work  is  barely  begun.  Thus  far  our  historic  labors 
have  been  mostly  general  —  it  was  all  that  we  could  do  to 
give  a  general  idea  of  its  extent  and  richness.  We  have 
opened  the  way  for  the  specialists,  and  of  their  gleanings 
there  will  be  no  end.  The  records  of  ancient  churches 
which  we  are  publishing  may  not  be  interesting  to  the 
general  reader,  but  for  the  genealogist  of  the  future  they 
will  provide  innumerable  delights.  All  over  the  State  old 
families  are  holding  reunions.  These  are  delightful  occa- 
sions, when  good  people  spend  a  few  hours  in  recalling 
traditions  and  reviving  ancient  affection.  As  years  pass  the 
love  of  family  history  will  grow,  and  the  people  will  not 
be  satisfied  unless  they  know  all  that  is  to  be  known  con- 
cerning the  sources  of  their  domestic  life.  Here  the 
genealogist  becomes  a  necessity,  but  whither  shall  he  turn 
for  the  materials  of  his  work?  With  unremitting  patience 
he  will  search  the  records  which  antiquarians  have  pub- 
lished —  and  how  will  he  revel  in  their  revelations  I 

Is  not  the  annual  convention  of  the  Pennsylvania-Ger- 
man Society  in  a  broader  and  more  comprehensive  sense  a 
family  reunion?  We  have  been  scattered  far  and  wide, 
and  have  traveled  on  divergent  paths.  Old  forms  of 
speech  are  passing  away,  and  we  could  not  revive  them  if 
we  would.  Many  of  us  can  trace  our  descent  to  several 
nationalities ;  but,  strange  to  say,  the  German  line  appears 
to  be  the  strongest.  Why  is  it  that  we  cling  so  closely  to 
the  ancient  stem  ?  Is  it  not  because  there  is  among  us  an 
element  which  may  best  be  expressed  by  the  German  word 
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Gemuthlichkeit  which  involves  a  heartfelt  recognition  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man,  and  manifests  itself  in  a  certain  genial- 
ity that  renders  life  more  pleasant?  If  this  emotion  —  for 
whose  name  we  cannot  find  an  English  equivalent — should 
result  in  smoothing  down  some  of  the  angularities  of  our  na- 
tional character,  will  it  not  make  us  better  citizens  and  better 
friends  ?  It  has  been  said  that  in  this  society  the  various 
elements  of  the  Anglo-German  life  in  Pennsylvania  have 
been  more  closely  united  than  ever  before.  May  we  not 
hope  for  results  that  will  far  exceed  our  present  anticipa- 
tions when  we  come  to  a  fuller  recognition  of  a  common 
origin  and  a  common  aim? 

Secretary's  Report. 
Following  the  President's  address  the  Secretary,  H.  M. 
M.  Richards  made  his  report  for  the  year  just  ended. 

To  THE  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Pennsylvania- 
German  Society. 

Gentlcfnen:  Circumstances  have  prevented  me  from 
drawing  up  such  a  full  report  of  our  operations  for  the 
year  as  I  might  like,  or  you  may  desire,  and  yet  all  I 
could  have  said  would  only  have  tended  to  intensify  my 
simple  statement  that  the  prosperity  of  our  earlier  years 
has  continued  with  us  during  the  past  twelve  months. 
Our  progress  has  been  constantly  onward  as  well  as  up- 
ward to  a  higher  plane  of  excellence  and  renown.  The 
character  of  our  membership,  and  great  value  of  our  pub- 
lications, have  given  the  Society  a  most  enviable  standing 
and  world-wide  reputation.  Volume  XL,  though  tardy  in 
making  its  appearance,  is  now  in  your  hands  and  speaks 
for  itself. 

Our  membership  has  increased  to  the  encouraging  net 
total  of  425.     The  additions  to  our  ranks,  for  the  year. 
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foot  up  34,  and  we  have  been  called  upon  to  mourn  the 
loss,  by  death,  of  7,  many  of  whom  were  amongst  our 
most  active  members,  and  all  of  whom  will  be  greatly 
missed  by  those  of  us  who  have  been  left  behind  to  com- 
plete the  tasks  still  lying  unfinished  in  our  hands. 

Your  executive  committee  has  been  most  faithful  in  atten- 
dance at  its  various  meetings,  and  has  always  given  the 
welfare  of  the  Society  its  most  earnest  thought.  The  result 
is  suflScient  evidence  of  the  faithful  performance  of  duty. 
While  much  and  varied  action  has  been  taken,  that  of 
general  interest  may  be  summed  up  in  the  following  items : 

1.  Dr.  Charles  F.  Himes,  of  Carlisle,  Pa.,  our  late 
president,  was  appointed  a  committee  to  correspond  with 
those  members  who  were  interested  in  photography,  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  views  of  places,  persons,  build- 
ings, etc.,  of  general  and  historic  interest  from  a  Penn- 
sylvania-German standpoint,  thus  perpetuating  the  same. 

2.  A  beautiful  Certificate  of  Membership  has  been  issued 
suitable  for  framing,  to  which  all  members  are  entitled 
who  have  been  in  good  standing  for  a  continuous  period  of 
five  years.  The  cost  of  the  same  is  but  $1.50  and  can  be 
obtained  through  the  Secretary. 

In  congratulating  you  upon  the  great  prosperity  now  en- 
joyed by  our  Society,  your  Secretary  and  committee  pray 
that  the  members  will  continue  to  extend  to  them  their 
hearty  cooperation,  which  alone  can  assure  our  future  wel- 
fare. Respectfully, 

H.  M.  M.  Richards, 
Secretary. 

Donations  Recbivbd  by  the  Society. 
Life  of  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg,  D.D.,  by  William 
H.  Frick,  D.D. 
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Proceedings  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Societyy  Vol. 
III.,  No.  I,  by  the  Society. 

Pronouncing  Gazetteer  and  Geographical  Dictionary  of 
the  Philippine  Islands,  by  its  author,  De  B.  Randolph 
Klein,  Esq. 

Collections  of  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin, 
Vol.  XVI.,  by  the  Society. 

The  Iowa  Journal  of  History  and  Politics  for  January, 
1903,  by  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Iowa. 

Manual  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  1903,  by  the 
Society. 

Year  Book  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  1903,  by 
the  Society. 

Life  of  Captain  Gustavus  Conyngham,  by  the  PennsyU 
vania  Society,  Sons  of  the  Revolution. 

Proceedings  Stale  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin  at 
its  fiftieth  annual  meeting,  by  the  Society. 

Proceedings  Pennsylvania  Society,  Sons  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, 1902-03,  by  the  Society. 

Trbasurbr's  Report,  Pbnnsylvania-German  Society 
FOR  Fiscal  Year  Ending  October  1,  1902. 

During  the  current  year  there  was  received : 

From  Dues $  955*00 

From  Sale  of  Books 231.00 

From  Certificates 6.00 

Making  a  Total  of $1192.00 

October  26,  1901,  General  Fund 1199.21 

Life  Membership  Fund 250.00 

ToUl  Debit $2641.21 

Credit  by  Vouchers  as  Per  Book $1758.72 

Leaving  a  Balance  of 882.49 
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General  Fund $  632.49 

Life  Membership 250.00 

$  S8249 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 

Julius  F.  Sachsb, 

Treasurer. 

NoRRisTOWN,  Pa.,  Oct.  3,  '02. 
The  undersigned  Auditing  Committee  has  audited  the 
accounts  of  the  Treasurer  and  find  it  correct,  as  stated. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  the  Treasurer  is  not  prop- 
erly protected  in  the  payment  of  bills,  in  view  of  which 
we  recommend  that  vouchers  for  the  payments  of  all  bills 
be  issued  by  the  Secretary  and  countersigned  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee. 

S.  P.  Heilman, 
J.  W.  Early, 
Ira  V.  ScHOCK. 

Election  of  Officers. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  then  took 
place  with  the  following  result:  President,  Rev.  Joseph 
A.  Seiss,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  L.H.D.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Vice-presidents,  Hon.  Irving  P.  Wanger,  of  Norristown, 
Pa.,  Rev.  Paul  de  Schweinitz,  of  Bethlehem,  Pa. ;  Treas- 
urer, Julius  F.  Sachse,  Litt.  D.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  • 
Executive  Committee,  Thos.  C.  Zimmerman,  of  Reading, 
Pa.,  Abraham  S.  Schropp,  of  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

The  morning  session  was  concluded  by  an  able  paper 
on  **  Early  Educational  Problems  affecting  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Germans,"  by  Prof.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  Ph.D.,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Afternoon  Session. 
The  afternoon  session  was  opened  with  a  most  interest- 
ing paper  on  **  Decorated  Stove  Plates  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Germans,"  by  Prof.  Henry  C.  Mercer,  of  Doylestown,  Pa., 
after  which  a  most  pleasant  excursion  was  made  to  Ursinus 
College,  at  Collegeville,  and  to  the  old,  historic  Augustus 
Lutheran  Church,  at  Trappe,  with  its  Muhlenberg  graves. 

The  Evening. 
A  most  successful  and  enjoyable  gathering  was  brought 
to  a  happy  conclusion  by  an  informal  reception  from  7.30 
to  8.30  P.  M.,  followed  by  the  Annual  Banquet,  of  which 
a  large  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  partook.  The 
music  was  furnished  by  the  Norristown  Msennerchor,  and 
the  following  gentlemen  responded  to  toasts :  Hon.  Henry 
Houck,  of  Lebanon,  on  **  Pennsylvania-German  Humor" ; 
Hon.  G.  A.  Endlich,  of  Reading,  on  <<The  Language  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Dutch";  Albrecht  Kneule,  Esq.,  on 
**  The  Pride  of  Pennsylvania  Germans."  Hon.  Irving  P. 
Wanger,  of  Norristown,  presided  as  Toastmaster. 
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Bunul  Btraub  Yaha. 

Samuel  Straub  Yohe  was  born  December  i|  185 1»  in 
Bethlehem,  Pa.  He  was  son  of  Caleb  Yohe,  b.  August 
7,  1814,  d.  November,  189a,  and  wife  Mary  M.  Yohe,  nte 
Straub,  b.  June  13, 1807,  d.  January,  1885  (dau.  Christian 
Straub,  b.  November  7,  1777,  d.  January  23,  1856,  and 

wife  Regina ,  b.May  19, 1782,  d.  April  17, 1858); 

son  of  Jacob  Yohe,  b.  (Berks  Co.)  June  3, 1788,  d,  Septem- 
ber 18, 1869,  m.  Catharine,  n^e  Harman,  b.  May  17, 1790, 
d.  March  17, 1864  (dau.  Jacob  Harman  and  wife  Elizabeth, 
nit  Leisenring);  son  of  Peter  Yoh.  His  ancestors,  on 
both  sides,  came  from  Germany. 

His  early  education  was  obtained  at  Nazareth  Hall,  and 
later  in  Liehigh  University.  In  1872  he  removed  to  Easton, 
Pa*,  where  he  entered  the  law  office  of  the  late  Edward  J. 
Fox.  He  became,  eventually,  Prothonotary,  and  served 
as  a  Court  House  official  until  the  day  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Yohe  was  especially  prominent  in  the  Masonic  fra- 
ternity. He  was  initiated  in  Dallas  Lodge,  No.  396,  F. 
and  A.  M.,  of  Easton,  Pa.,  on  June  9,  1874,  crafted  Sep- 
tember I,  1874,  and  raised  to  the  sublime  degree  of  a 
Master  Mason,  October  13,  1874.  Passed  to  the  chair 
April  20,  1875.  He  served  as  Junior  Warden  during  the 
years  1876  and  1892 ;  Senior  Warden,  1877  and  1893 ; 
Worshipful  Master,  1878  and  1894.  ^^  received  in  Easton 
Chapter,  No.  173,  Royal  Arch  Masons,  the  honorary  degree 
of  a  Mark  Master  Mason,  June  21,  1875 ;  was  received 
and  accepted  a  Most  Excellent  Master  and  exalted  to  the 
supreme  degree  of  a  Royal  Arch  Mason,  July  26,  1875. 
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Served  as  Scribe  during  1878,  as  King  1879  ^^^  ^'  ^• 
High  Priest  1880.  He  received  in  Bethlehem  Council, 
No.  36,  Royal  and  Select  Masters,  the  Royal  and  Super 
Excellent  Master's  Degrees,  April  8,  1880,  and  the  Select 
Master's,  December  2,  1880;  was  admitted  a  member  of 
Pomp  Council,  No.  20,  of  Easton,  Pa.,  July  11,  1881. 
Served  as  Thrice  Illustrious  Grand  Master,  1881,  was 
elected  and  served  as  Most  Puissant  Grand  Master  of  the 
Grand  Council  of  Pennsylvania  in  1898.  In  Hugh  de 
Payens  Commandery,  No.  19,  Knights  Templar,  of 
Easton,  Pa.,  he  received  the  Illustrious  Order  of  the  Red 
Cross,  December  8,  1879;  ^^^  dubbed  and  created  a 
Knight  Templar  and  was  instructed  in  the  secret  of  Malta 
December  29, 1879.  He  served  as  Captain  General  during 
Templar  year  188 1-2 ;  as  Generalissimo  1882-3  ;  as  Emi- 
nent Commander  1883-4;  ^^  Erie,  Pa.,  May  27,  1891, 
elected  Grand  Junior  Warden  of  the  Grand  Commandery 
of  Pennsylvania,  and,  at  Scranton,  May  27,  1896,  Right 
Eminent  Grand  Commander.  He  was  a  Representative 
to  the  Grand  Lodge,  Grand  Chapter  and  Grand  Council 
of  Pennsylvania  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  was  buried 
with  full  Templar  honors  in  Easton  Cemetery  on  October 
24,  1902. 

His  death  resulted  from  apoplexy  on  the  morning  of 
October  21,  1902,  his  wife  having  died  a  few  months  pre- 
viously. He  is  survived  by  a  daughter,  Edith,  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Xavier  Veile,  of  Easton,  Pa. 

Mr.  Yohe  was  elected  to  membership  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania-German Society  on  October  25,  1900. 

H.  M.  M.  R. 
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Han.  William  BeidBlmux. 

Hon.  William  Beidelman  was  born  in  Lower  Saucon 
Township  of  Northampton  County,  Pa.,  on  January  17, 
1840.  He  was  the  son  of  Daniel  Beidelman,  who  was 
son  of  Abraham  Beidelman,  who  was  son  of  Samuel  Beidel- 
man, who  was  son  of  Elias  Beidelman,  who  came  to  Amer- 
ica in  1730. 

Soon  after  his  birth  the  family  removed  to  Williams 
Township,  where  his  boyhood  days  were  spent  upon  his 
father's  farm.  After  attending  the  township  schools  his 
education  was  continued  at  the  New  York  Conference  Sem- 
inary and  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute.  Having, 
later,  read  law  for  some  time  with  the  late  E.  J.  Fox,  he 
went  to  the  law  department  of  the  University  of  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  from  which  he  graduated,  and,  in  1868  was  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  Northampton  County  Bar,  where 
he  continued  his  practice  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

During  the  Civil  War  Mr.  Beidelman  enlisted  in  the 
153d  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  where  he  at- 
tained the  rank  of  Lieutenant,  and  with  which  he  served 
in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  from  October,  1862,  to  July  4, 
1863,  participating  in  the  battles  of  Chancellorsville  and 
Gettysburg. 

In  politics  he  was  a  Democrat.  He  was  elected  District 
Attorney  of  Northampton  County  in  187 1,  and  represented 
this  district  in  the  State  Senate  from  1878  until  1882. 
From  1885  to  1887  he  was  Solicitor  of  Easton,  then  a 
borough.  In  1890,  after  Easton  had  become  a  city,  he 
was  elected  its  Mayor  and  served  in  that  capacity  until 
April,  1894. 
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Besides  various  interesting  historical  letters,  which  ap- 
peared in  local  publications,  Mr.  Beidelman  was  the  author 
of  the  **  Story  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans,"  most  of  the 
data  for  which  book  was  collected  by  himself  personally 
during  various  trips  to  Germany  and  other  countries  made 
for  that  special  purpose. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  N.  Y.  Geographical  Society, 
the  Jacksonian  Democratic  Association,  Lafayette  Post, 
217,  G.  A.  R.,  Dallas  Lodge,  396,  F.  and  A.  M.,  and 
Hugh  de  Payens  Commandery,  19,  Knights  Templar. 
He  was  admitted  to  membership  in  the  Pennsylvania-Ger- 
man Society  on  July  8,  1891. 

His  death,  on  February  i,  1903,  resulted  from  pneu- 
monia after  a  brief  illness  of  but  a  few  days. 

H.  M.  M.  R. 
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Han.  GraargB  FrBderick  William  Hallii 
n.CL. 

Hon.  George  Frederick  William  HoUs,  D.C.L.,  was 
born  July  i,  1857,  in  Zelienople,  Butler  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  was  son  of  Rev.  George  Charles  Holls,  b. 
February  26,  1824,  in  Darmstadt,  Germany,  d.  August 
12,  1886,  widely  known  as  a  philanthropist  and  educator, 
and  Louise  Burx,  b.  December  6,  1816,  d.  January  6, 
1887,  (dau.  Gottlieb  Burx,  b.  July  6,  1769,  d.  December 
8,  1817),  son  of  Ludwig  HoUs,  b.  January  18,  1796,  d. 
October  26,  1832,  son  of  Charles  Heinrich  HoUs.  His 
parents  came  to  Pennsylvania,  September  20,  1852,  from 
Darmstadt,  Germany.  All  his  paternal  ancestors,  for  three 
hundred  years,  were  theologians  or  soldiers,  mostly  the 
former.  His  maternal  grandfather  was  a  famous  artist  in 
engraving  (copper-plate  and  lithography).  His  other 
matetnal  ancestors  were  mostly  of  the  military. 

Dr.  HoUs  was  graduated  from  Columbia  College  in 
1878,  studied  also  at  the  University  at  Leipsic,  and  became 
a  practising  lawyer  in  New  York  City.  He  was  a  dele- 
gate-at-large  to  the  New  York  Constitutional  Convention 
in  1894,  a  member  of  the  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague 
from  the  United  States  in  1898,  being  Secretary  of  the 
American  Delegation,  and,  more  recently,  a  member  of 
the  International  Court.  He  was  the  author  of  a  number 
of  books,  including  a  history  of  the  Peace  Conference  at 
The  Hague  and  numerous  lectures  and  essays  on  political 
subjects.  The  degree  of  D.C.L.,  was  conferred  upon  him 
by  the  University  of  Leipsic. 
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His  sudden  death,  from  heart  failure,  occurred,  on  the 
morning  of  July  23,  1903,  at  his  home  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

He  was  elected  to  Associate  Membership  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania-German Society  on  April  12,  1898,  and  was 
continually  interested  in  its  work. 

H.  M.  M.  R. 
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PREFACE. 

THE  following  letter  is  offered  by 
the  author  as  a  reason  and  apol- 
ogy for  allowing  his  name  to 
appear  in  the  list  of  historians 
who  have  so  well  been  telling 
the  story  of  the  Pennsylvania- 
Germans  in  the  annals  of  the 
Pennsylvania-Germ  an   Society. 

**  Lebanon,  Pa.,  Nov.  12,  1900. 
PkOF.  H.  W.  Kribbel, 

Pennsburg,  Pa., 
My  Dear  Sir: 

I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  our  Executive  Com- 
mittee at  its  recent  meeting  in  Easton  selected  you  to  write 
a  paper  on  the  **  Schwenkf elders  "  especially  with  regard 
to  their  historyin  this  Commonwealth.  *  *  *  A  declination 
under  these  circumstances  would  be  a  serious  matter  to  us. 
Sincerely  yours, 

H.  M.  M.  Richards,  Secretary. 

Thanks  are  hereby  offered  to  the  Society  for  esteeming 
the  story  of  the  Schwenkfelders  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
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critical  History  of  Pennsylvania  now  being  published  by 
the  Society,  for  the  honor  conferred  in  entrusting  to  the 
writer  the  preparation  of  such  account,  for  the  kindness 
and  consideration  uniformly  shown  him  in  his  labors.  A 
general  acknowledgment  of  indebtedness  is  also  due  and 
hereby  cheerfully  made  to  the  various  institutions  and  indi- 
viduak  who  have  aided  the  writer  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
study  and  research. 

This  sketch  is  in  some  measure  at  least  a  pioneer  work 
and  thus  has  not  had  the  benefit  of  previous  publications 
refined  in  the  critic's  crucible.  Its  shortcomings  are  pain- 
fully evident  to  the  author  but  he  hopes  that  they  may  not 
discredit  the  more  fortunate  features  nor  the  subject  itself. 
No  claim  is  laid  to  originality.  As  a  matter  of  fact  almost 
every  sentence  may  be  traced  to  some  original  authority, 
almost  exclusively  German.  An  honest  effort  has  been 
made  by  the  writer  to  give  facts  faithfully  as  found,  to 
avoid  drawing  inferences  or  flattering  fancies  of  the  imagi- 
nation. Should  some  kind  reader  feel  that  undue  promi- 
nence has  been  given  in  the  sketch  to  the  religious  and 
doctrinal  phase  of  life,  it  is  hoped  that  a  careful  perusal  of 
the  whole  will  satisfy  him  that  to  eliminate  this  feature 
would  be  equal  to  taking  the  Prince  of  Denmark  out  of 
"Hamlet,"  Christian  out  of  Bunyan's  "Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress "  or  Washington  out  of  the  **  History  of  the  American 
Revolution."  Footnotes  respecting  translations  or  sources 
of  information  have  been  omitted  because  in  most  cases 
the  material  would  be  inaccessible  to  the  general  reader. 
Neither  did  it  seem  desirable  to  note  the  misstatements  and 
misrepresentations  made  by  various  writers. 

The  initial  letters  at  the  beginning  of  each  chapter  are 
fac-simile  reproductions  from  the  manucript  hymn-book 
written  by  Christopher  Kriebel,  1765. 
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IX 


It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  the  present  effort  may  induce 
a  more  thorough  study  of  Schwenkfelder  history  and  the 
publication  of  monographs  on  special  phases  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  reader  will  not  forget  that  he  is  viewing  the 
life  of  a  simple  country  folk  and  that  the  thought  so  beau- 
tifully set  forth  in  Gray's  Elegy  is  still  worthy  of  consider- 
ation. 

*<  Let  not  ambition  mock  their  useful  toil, 
Their  homely  joys  and  destiny  obscure, 
Nor  grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  smile 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor." 

Bast  Grbsnviixk,  Pa., 
January  19,  1904. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
Casper  Schwenkfeld.* 

CASPER  SCHWENKFELD, 
the  oldest  child  in  a  family  of 
four,  was  born  of  Catholic  parents 
at  Ossig  near  Liegnitz  in  Silesia, 
Germany, 1490  (1489?),  and  died 
at  Ulm,  December  10,  1562. 
The  family,  which  was  of  the 
nobility  and  could  trace  the  story 
of  its  ancestry  several  hundred 
years,  ended  about  two  hundred 
years  after  his  birth. 

Taught  by  priests  who  bribed 
him  with  sugared  cakes^  he,  as  a  Catholic,  early  learned 
to  repeat  his  lessons  of  Romish  praise  and  prayer;  he 
later  studied  in  Liegnitz  and  at  Frankfurt,  Cologne  and 
other  universities. 

Having  prepared  himself  for  his  station,  though  his 
general  culture  may  perhaps  have  been  somewhat  limited, 
he,  while  yet  a  young  man,  entered  upon  the  life  of  a 
courtier  and  as  such  served  at  several  courts ;  first,  at  the 

^Variations  in  the  spelling  of  Schwenkfeld's  name:  Caspar,  Cas- 
par, Casper,  Chaspar,  Gasper,  Kaspar;  Schwenckueld,  Schwenckfeld, 
Schwenckfeldt,  Schwenkfelt,  Schwenckhfeldt,  Schewenkfeldt,  Schwenk- 
feld. 
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court  of  Duke  Carl  of  Miinsterberg,  a  grandson  of  King 
Podiebrad  of  Bohemia,  where  the  views  of  Huss  were 
upheld   and  probably  impressed  on  his  receptive  heart; 


TiTi^B  Ipagb  op  onb  of  schwbnkfbi^d's  barly  i^bttbrs  addrbssbd 

TO  bishop  of  BRBSI^AU    JACOB  V.   SAI^ZA. 
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later,  at  the  court  of  Duke  Friedrich  II.  of  Liegnitz,  as 
Hofrat  or  auHc  councilor. 

During  his  courtier  life,  which  lasted  quite  a  number  of 
years,  Schwenkfeld  probably  did  not  take  a  deep  interest 
in  the  Bible,  but,  God  having  touched  his  heart,  he  with- 
drew from  court  life  to  Liegnitz  where  he  preached  and 
taught.  Here  he  became  an  intense  student  of  the  Bible, 
theology,  the  Church  Fathers  and  the  Greek  language. 
When  the  advance  waves  of  the  Lutheran  upheaval  struck 
Silesia,  Schwenkfeld  rejoiced;  when  Friedrich  II.  em- 
braced the  Reformation,  Schwenkfeld  heartily  encouraged 
him  and  threw  his  own  whole  life  into  the  movement,  thus 
greatly  aiding  in  the  spread  of  the  new  light  in  Silesia, 
for  which  he  received  the  good  wishes  of  Luther. 

The  want  of  harmony  between  the  theories  of  Luther 
and  Schwenkfeld,  recognizable  in  the  two  letters  written 
by  the  latter  in  1524,  became  an  open  and  endless  discord 
between  the  parties  themselves  a  year  later.  Schwenkfeld 
saw  that  he  could  not  agree  with  Luther  in  reference  to  the 
nature  of  Christ's  presence  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  Having 
talked  and  prayed  over  the  matter  with  his  friends  he, 
after  further  earnest  study  and  prayer,  went  with  letters  of 
introduction  to  Bugenhagen  and  Justus  Jonas  at  Witten- 
berg for  the  purpose  of  laying  his  views  before  Luther 
both  orally  and  by  books  and  manuscripts.  A  talk  lasting 
several  days  followed,  after  which  Schwenkfeld  went 
home  in  good  spirits,  to  receive  later  a  fiery  letter  from 
Luther  in  which,  among  other  things,  the  charge  is  made 
that  either  the  writer,  Luther,  or  Schwenkfeld  must  be  the 
bond-servant  of  the  devil.  The  storm  of  persecution  which 
thus  began  to  show  itself  was  destined,  under  God's  Provi- 
dence, to  blow  about  the  heads  of  Schwenkfeld  and  his 
followers  for  more  than  200  years,  and  though  on  Penn's 
soil  a  refuge  was  found  in  1734,  its  after  effects  may  be 
seen  and  felt  to  this  day.     The  system  of  doctrine  which 
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Schwenkf eld  had  formulated  at  this  time  and  which  proved 
beyond  doubt  that  he  was  a  fearless,  conscientious  and  pro- 
found thinker  even  then,  was  developed  unaltered  with  the 
passing  years  and  maintained  unflinchingly  in  minutest  de- 
tail to  the  hour  of  death. 

Silesia  at  this  time  was  budding  into  new  life  and  a  rich 
soil  into  which  the  seeds  of  the  Reformation  might  drop 
lay  ready.  Schwenkfeld,  although  he  had  been  repulsed 
by  Luther,  maintained  his  position  by  speech  and  pen 
both  in  public  and  private  with  the  aid  of  his  bosom  friend, 
Crautwald.  He  thus  won  many  adherents  to  his  views 
and  there  was  a  promising  prospect  that  Silesia,  beginning 
at  Liegnitz,  would  embrace  the  •*  Reformation  by  the 
Middle  Way "  as  the  movement  under  Schwenkfeld  was 
called.  Friedrich  11.  and  nearly  all  the  ministers  of  Lieg- 
nitz having  embraced  the  doctrine,  the  University  of  Lieg- 
nitz was  projected,  partly  organized  and  put  into  operation, 
soon  to  be  smothered  by  adverse  influences  beyond  the 
control  of  its  friends.  Opposing  forces  were  at  work  at 
the  same  time,  however.  The  publication  of  one  of 
Schwenkfeld's  tracts  by  Oecolampadius  helped  to  increase 
the  wrath  and  zeal  of  Luther  and  the  Lutheran  ministers 
against  Schwenkfeld.  The  issue  of  Schwenkf  eld's  de- 
fense of  his  own  views  about  the  Lord's  Supper  without 
his  consent  or  knowledge  by  Zwingli  in  Zurich  in  1528 
led  the  Bishop  of  Vienna  to  oppose  Schwenkfeld  in  writ- 
ing which  in  turn  led  King  Ferdinand  to  serve  notice  on 
Friedrich  of  Liegnitz  that  he  should  punish  the  new 
teacher.  To  save  his  friends,  Schwenkfeld  upon  this  left 
home,  voluntarily  and  not  as  an  exile  by  the  will  of  the 
duke,  to  live  away  from  home  and  its  comforts,  from 
friends  and  kindred  all  the  remaining  days  of  his  life. 
The  letter  of  pardon  which  brought  with  it  a  chance  to  re- 
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turn  to  his  home  which  was  offered  by  the  king,  was  not 
accepted  since  it  would  have  implied  that  he  should  rec- 
oncile himself  to  the  Church,  its  offices,  regulations  and 
sacraments,  to  teach  only  what  the  Church  taught  and  to 
publish  nothing  without  the  knowledge  and  acceptance  of 
the  king. 

Schwenkfeld  lived  thereafter  in  Strasburg,  Nuremberg, 
Augsburg,  Ulm  and  other  important  centers,  besides  visit- 
ing friends  and  staying  temporarily  in  many  of  the  free 
imperial  cities  of  South  Germany,  persecution  following  him 
wherever  he  went.  From  Strasburg  he  was  exiled  in. 
1533  ;  from  Augsburg,  compelled  to  withdraw  in  1535  ;  at 
Tiibingen  after  a  colloquy,  peace  and  cessation  from  per- 
secution were  promised  though  not  publicly  proclaimed, 
1535 ;  at  Ulm  inquisition  machinery  was  set  in  motion 
against  him,  happily  set  at  rest,  however,  by  the  War  of 
Smalcald.  In  1558  he  wrote  that  he  was  nowhere  secure 
and  that  he  could  not  move  about  without  being  in  con- 
siderable danger.  Decrees  were  issued  against  him,  his 
books  were  confiscated  and  burned,  his  printers  were  for- 
bidden to  print,  his  booksellers,  to  sell  his  books.  He  was 
denounced  in  pulpit  by  priest  and  pastor,  in  church  con- 
ference by  almost  every  important  gathering.  Those  who 
aided  and  comforted  him  placed  themselves  in  jeopardy 
and  at  times  suffered.  Charges  were  brought  by  those 
even  who  by  their  own  confession  had  scarcely  seen  his 
books  or  read  them;  calumnies  were  rehashed  and  re- 
vamped, nor  could  an  earnest  searcher  after  the  truth  in- 
vestigate for  himself  because  the  literature  was  suppressed. 
The  church  leaders,  from  whom  the  persecution  mainly 
emanated,  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  reproaching,  re- 
viling, defaming,  calumniating,  condemning  and  execrat- 
ing.   He  was  called :  Ketzer,  Widertauffer,  Secter,  Rotten- 
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geisty  Reinengeist,  Winkel-kriecher,  Schleicher,  Meuch- 
ling,  Stenckfeldi  Schelmen,  Ertz-ketzer,  Schwarmer, 
Verftihrer,  Narren,  Grillenmeister,  unsinniger  toller  Teu- 
fel,  Donatisten,  Valentinianer,  Entychianer. 

And  yet  in  spite  of  it  all  and  perchance  at  times  on  ac- 
count of  it  all,  he  could  not  be  silenced,  he  could  not  be 
tempted  to  deny  his  Christ  by  doing  an  unchristian  act,  or 
by  betraying  what  he  believed  Christ  had  taught  him  by 
His  Spirit,  the  common  people  could  not  be  incited  against 
him,  many  princes  and  nobles  defended  him  and  had  it 
not  been  for  strenuous  state  measures,  large  sections  of 
Silesia  would  in  all  probability  have  adopted  the  "  Refor- 
mation by  the  Middle  Way."  He  himself  labored  assid- 
uously in  the  defense  of  his  views.  He  preached,  wrote, 
dictated  to  his  friends,  published  books,  and  indirectly 
through  his  adherents  spread  his  doctrines,  trusted  mes- 
sengers carrying  messages  back  and  forth.  When  the 
printing  presses  were  closed  against  him,  loving  and  will- 
ing hands  multiplied  manuscript  copies ;  when  misrepre- 
sentations were  made,  he  sent  books,  tracts  and  letters  and 
sought  opportunity  to  explain  and  defend  himself.  When 
his  Feier^Abend  drew  near  and  the  shades  of  night  be- 
gan to  fall,  Schwenkfeld's  soul  was  calm,  peaceful  and 
at  rest.  No  undercurrent  or  eddy  of  ill-will,  hatred  or 
revenge  to  others  disturbed  the  surface  and  the  grace  of 
heaven  was  reflected  from  his  entire  being.  As  all  through 
his  life,  he  exemplified  his  life-motto :  Nil  triste^  Christo 
recepto.  He  spent  his  last  days  as  he  had  spent  a  long 
and  useful  life,  in  his  Father's  business,  praying,  reading, 
talking  about  his  Saviour.  Fully  assured  that  his  name 
was  written  in  the  Lamb's  Book  of  Life,  he  committed 
himself  into  the  hands  of  Him  whom  he  had  served  so 
many  years  and  thus  fell  asleep  to  awake  in  the  land  where 
there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow  nor  crying. 
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In  attempting  a  hasty  glimpse  at  the  doctrines  and 
motives  of  the  man,  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  what  he 
himself  said  of  the  aim  and  purpose  of  his  life.  In  1535 
he  wrote:  "After  God's  gracious  visitation  some  years 
since,  I  committed  myself  wholly  to  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
and  through  Him  in  the  Holy  Ghost  gave  myself  a  living 
sacrifice  into  the  nurture,  training,  and  education  of  my 
heavenly  Father,  By  His  grace  I  do  this  now,  praying 
the  Lord  to  teach  me  to  know  Him  and  to  strengthen  and 
establish  me  in  such  knowledge  unto  the  life  eternal.'' 
Like  the  apostle  whom  Jesus  loved,  Schwenkfeld  was 
leaning  on  his  Master's  bosom  for  doctrine,  guidance,  com- 
fort, and,  if  we  may  judge  him  by  his  fruits  according  to 
the  Saviour's  rule,  Jesus  must  have  loved  him.  His  life  and 
theology  were  Johannine,  Christocentric.  The  glory  of 
Jesus  was  his  master-passion :  he  and  his  followers  were 
hence  often  called  (perhaps  partly  in  derision)  **  Confes- 
sors of  the  Glory  of  Christ."  His  doctrines  were  laid  by 
him  in  earnest  prayer  before  his  Lord  and  compared  with 
the  Bible  and  the  writings  of  the  Church  Fathers.  Build- 
ing on  Jesus  as  his  Rock  and  Foundation,  he  evolved  a 
line  of  thought  briefly  and  inadequately  stated  (in  part)  in 
the  following  propositions  which  are  drawn  from  and  ex- 
pressed in  his  own  words  and  which  touch  the  main  doc- 
trines around  which  the  storm  chiefly  seemed  to  center. 

1.  The  only  thing  needful  for  man's  temporal  and 
eternal  happiness,  his  salvation,  is  the  spiritual  knowledge 
of  Christ,  the  experience  of  the  love,  wisdom  and  power  of 
God  in  the  believing  heart  through  the  Holy  Ghost. 

2.  God  is  a  Spirit  and  works  man's  salvation  through  the 
only  mediator,  Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day, 
and  forever,  the  Lamb  of  God  foreordained  by  wisdom 
divine  from  the  beginning  to  be  the  cause  and  ground,  the 
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origin  and  end  of  man's  salvation  and  not  indirectly  through 
man  or  the  word  or  work  of  man  as  through  channels,  in- 
struments or  means  of  grace.  Redemption  and  the  Plan 
of  Redemption  are,  therefore,  the  same  before  as  after  the 
Incarnation,  with  as  without  the  historic  knowledge  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  or  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  and  through  the  inner, 
unwritten,  uncreated,  eternal  Word  of  God,  the  Logos 
which  was  from  the  beginning. 

3.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  great  mystery  of  godliness  of 
whom  all  the  Scriptures  testify,  the  eternal,  natural,  only 
begotten  Son  of  God  the  Father  Almighty,  the  second  Per- 
son in  the  Trinity  from  whom  and  the  Father  the  Holy 
Spirit  proceeds,  true  God  and  true  man,  undivided  and  in- 
divisible as  to  His  dual  nature  in  time  and  eternity. 

4.  Christ's  mediatorial  ofHce  implies  that  God  gives  His 
gifts,  answers  prayer  and  receives  into  Heaven,  only 
through  Jesus  Christ  and  for  His  sake,  that  the  way  to 
Heaven  is  through  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  that  He 
is  the  true  throne  of  grace  whence  mercy  comes,  that 
Christ  Himself  is  what  He  gives  us,  our  redemption,  our 
peace,  our  reconciliation,  our  sanctification,  our  justifica- 
tion, that  in  Christ  alone  can  man  lay  off  the  sinful  old 
nature  and  put  on  the  holy  new  nature. 

5.  'J'here  is  a  duality  in  the  nature  of  things  which  must 
be  observed  in  all  study  of  the  Bible  and  religion.  The 
one  element  is  of  the  earth,  physical,  visible,  pertaining  to 
the  kingdom  of  this  world  and  the  present  life ;  the  other 
is  heavenly,  spiritual,  invisible,  pertaining  to  the  Kingdom 
of  God  and  the  life  everlasting.  The  former  explains, 
illustrates  and  points  out  the  latter,  but  is  not  the  latter  and 
cannot  produce  the  latter. 

6.  Jesus  Christ  being  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  man's 
faith,  all  true  service  derives  value  only  from  the  inner. 
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spiritual  element  as  the  sinner  hears  God's  Word  directly 
from  the  Father  and  all  true,  public,  acceptable  service 
can  and  does  only  proceed  from  within  outward.  God  is 
a  Spirit  and  must  be  worshipped  in  the  spirit  by  the  heart 
and  can  not  be  adored  by  material  things,  services,  or 
offerings,  ceremonies  or  sacraments. 

7.  The  Bible,  both  Old  and  New  Testaments,  inspired 
of  God,  written  by  holy  men,  profitable  for  doctrine,  re- 
proof, correction  and  instruction,  though  in  itself  dead, 
and  without  power  to  heal,  vivify  or  save,  and  not  under- 
stood by  the  unregenerate  or  the  spiritually  unenlightened, 
is,  for  the  faithful  in  Christ,  a  treasure  and  mine  to  be 
prized  over  every  earthly  treasure.  Its  words  should  be 
read,  reread,  digested  and  meditated  upon.  Theology 
should  be  constructed  from  it  and  as  far  as  possible  should 
be  expressed  in  its  language.  Faith  is  to  be  tested  by  it. 
Whatever  is  true,  right  and  based  upon  the  Word  of  God 
should  be  maintained  and  he  who  yields  truth  thus  given, 
imperils  his  own  salvation. 

8.  Sin  consisting  not  only  of  the  outward  act,  the  guilt, 
weakness,  want  or  defect  of  nature,  the  corrupt  will  or  the 
heart  purpose,  but  also  of  the  total  corruption,  the  innate 
uncleanness,  the  abiding  inclination  of  the  flesh  to  evil, 
came  upon  mankind  through  the  guilt  and  transgression 
of  Adam,  who,  after  the  creation,  became  disobedient  and 
brought  sin  and  death  on  mankind  so  that  all  are  conceived 
in  sin,  born  as  the  children  of  wrath  and  are  by  nature 
enemies  of  God  and  His  grace  and  under  condemnation. 

9.  Forgiveness  of  sin  is  not  a  mere  non-imputation  of 
sin,  nor  a  mere  remission  of  God's  punishment  for  sin ;  it 
is  also  a  killing,  destroying  and  taking  away  of  sin  from 
the  heart  and  conscience,  removing  all  accusation  and  con- 
demnation ;  it  is  a  living  experience  and  assurance  of  the 
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love,  mercy,  favor  and  grace  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus, 
bringing  peace  and  rest  into  the  soul,  love  and  joy  into  the 
outward  life. 

ID.  Man  becomes  a  Christian  and  child  of  God  when 
he,  hearing  the  true  Word  of  God,  Jesus  Christ  in  his 
heart,  allows  himself  to  be  drawn  by  God  the  Father  and 
through  Faith  to  be  regenerated ;  life,  light,  peace,  joy, 
strength  enter  through  the  inner  Word  of  God,  effecting 
a  beginning  of  the  divine  life  and  of  the  indwelling  of  the 
spirit  of  God.  Jesus  Christ  is  not  only  the  mystery  of 
faith,  of  the  gospel  and  of  the  grace  of  God ;  he  is  also 
our  example  and  perfect  model  whose  footsteps  are  to  be 
followed  abidingly  in  the  daily  life.  He  who  receives 
Jesus  only  as  a  Saviour,  not  as  the  Christian's  model  and 
ideal,  has  a  dead  Christ,  a  historic  Christ,  despising  god- 
liness and  building  on  a  fictitious  faith  founded  on  reason. 

11.  True  Christian  faith  is  a  divine  gift  and  power  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  from  all  elements  of  earth  or  the  works  of 
man  by  which  the  sinner  is  transformed,  regenerated,  en- 
lightened, and  kept  unto  final  redemption.  It  is  not  intel- 
lection, nor  theorization,  nor  a  mere  conviction  of  the  truth 
of  the  gospel  or  acceptance  of  the  gospel  or  trust  in  the 
promise  of  God*s  mercy. 

12.  The  true  Christian  Church,  having  Christ  as  its 
Head,  is  the  Body  of  Christ,  the  seed  of  Abraham,  the 
house  of  the  living  God,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  the  tem- 
ple of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  City  of  God.  In  such  body 
there  must  be  oneness  of  Spirit,  love,  faith  and  knowledge, 
and  all  are  brethren.  The  visible  Church  based  on  such 
inner  oneness  should  be  composed  of  Christians,  of  those 
who  call  on  the  name  of  the  Liord  Jesus  Christ  and  who 
living  accordingly  do  not  reject  Him  in  their  daily  conduct. 
Here  the  Spirit  of  Christ  rules,  protects,  teaches,  defends 
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and  directs  all  servants  and  services.  A  strict  Church 
discipline  by  which  the  erring  are  reproved  and  those  who 
live  in  open  sin  are  put  away  from  the  body  of  believers  is 
an  essential  element  in  the  work  of  the  visible  Church. 
Outward  concord  in  law,  doctrine,  ceremony  or  sacrament 
does  not  constitute  a  Church  of  Christ,  nor  are  these  the 
marks  of  a  church. 

13.  The  primary  and  essential  element  in  baptism  is  the 
inner  grace  of  God  through  the  pouring  out  of  the  waters 
of  life.  The  other  element  is  the  washing  of  the  body. 
Baptism  of  the  body  follows  faith  and  is  a  confession  of 
Christ  before  the  world,  a  public  reception  into  the  body 
of  professing  believers,  a  visible  sign  of  what  the  believer 
professes  to  have  received  into  his  soul,  a  cleansing  and 
purification.  In  the  Lord's  Supper  a  dual  eating  and 
drinking  takes  place  —  the  one  is  invisible  which  the 
Lord  the  Son  of  Man  gives  unto  His  own,  the  imperishable 
bread  of  life  which  is  Christ  Himself  through  a  true  and 
living  faith ;  the  other  is  visible  and  is  called  a  bread  of 
the  Lord,  which  the  Lord  has  commanded  to  be  broken 
and  to  be  eaten  in  remembrance  of  Him,  by  the  assembled 
body  of  believers  who  through  faith  have  communion  of 
His  body  and  blood.  Christ  did  not  establish  the  Supper 
in  order  that  the  believer  might  seek  His  body  and  blood 
in  it,  much  less  that  he  should  seek  forgiveness  of  sin,  life 
and  salvation  in  it. 

14.  The  Church  and  State,  belonging  to  distinctly  dif- 
ferent kingdoms,  should  be  kept  separate.  The  State  has 
no  right  to  force  its  subjects  to  adopt  any  particular  reli- 
gious services  or  belief,  or  to  promote  the  use  of  the  same 
by  force  of  arms,  or  to  kill  or  put  into  exile  those  who 
differ  from  the  State,  or  to  unite  the  sword  of  the  spirit 
with  the  sword  of  iron  or  in  the  name  of  the  gospel  to 
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make  treaties  with  foreign  nations,  princes  and  powers  or 
to  require  its  subjects  or  officers  to  be  Christians  or  pro- 
fessors of  Christ,  or  to  build  up  or  destroy  any  religious 
services,  or  to  appoint  or  discharge  the  priests  or  ministers 
of  the  Church.  The  Church  has  no  right  to  force  the  con- 
science of  any  subject  through  the  State,  or  to  seek  pro- 
tection for  life  or  doctrine  under  the  State. 

The  great  aims  in  the  life  of  Schwenkfeld  were  to  make 
sure  of  the  forgiveness  of  his  sin,  the  regeneration  of  his 
heart  and  life,  the  acceptance  unto  the  life  eternal  by  his 
Christ.  He  never  allowed  himself  to  become  guilty  of  any 
vice  that  needs  glossing  over,  nor  to  speak  or  write  a  word 
even  to  his  closest  friends  in  secret  that  might  not  be 
uttered  in  the  presence  of  the  most  refined  ladies  of  any 
period.  He  was  one  of  Nature's  true  noblemen  who  never 
forgot  his  manners.  Through  his  whole  life  there  ran  a 
deep  undercurrent  of  commendable  earnestness,  modesty, 
gentleness,  friendliness,  humility,  reverence,  playful  hu- 
mor, sincere  piety.  Christian  forgiveness  and  a  laudable 
desire  to  be  helpful  to  others.  The  sense  of  the  sublimity 
of  the  character  grows  as  one  contemplates  that  by  gently 
easing  his  conscience,  holding  his  theology  in  abeyance, 
attending  church  once  a  year  and  partaking  of  the  sacred 
emblems  at  the  table  of  the  Lord,  he  might  have  enjoyed 
home,  peace,  rest,  riches,  and  gone  to  his  grave  laden  with 
the  cheap  honors  the  world  bestows. 

Christ  having  made  him  free,  he  would  not  allow  him- 
self to  be  drawn  into  bondage  of  any  man  or  body  of  men 
and  could  not  be  brought  to  pledge  fealty  to  any  church 
or  body  of  believers ;  neither  would  his  genuine  Christian 
spirit  allow  him  to  separate ^himself  from  any  godly  man, 
all  souls  being  dear  to  him,  who  loved  God  and  Jesus 
Christ  and  lived  Christian  lives.     He  could  not  and  would 
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not  play  tricks  with  conscience ;  hence  whatever  God  gave 
him  to  see  he  maintained,  nor  would  he  yield  a  jot  or 
tittle  whatever  the  consequences  might  be.  This  was  not 
lack  of  prudence  or  judgment  but  Christ-like  fidelity  to 
truth.  He  loved  the  Catholic,  the  Lutheran,  the  Zwing- 
lian,  the  Anabaptist,  the  adherents  of  all  the  diverse  faiths, 
all  with  whom  he  came  into  contact,  and,  separating  person 
from  doctrine,  fearlessly  and  freely  criticised  what  seemed 
to  him  the  ecclesiasticism,  externalism,  worldliness  and 
temporizing  of  the  churches.  Criticising  all,  though  he 
was  not  prompted  by  any  desire  for  mere  controversy  or 
for  lording  it  over  others,  he  laid  himself  open  to  assault 
from  all  and  thus  became  the  target  for  many  a  venomous 
dart,  but  he  maintained  throughout  a  hopeful  spirit  and 
felt  assured  that  some  day  his  views,  which  indeed  were 
not  his  but  those  of  his  master,  would  be  adopted.  He 
felt  that  he  was  in  the  hands  of  a  loving  Father,  that 
even  the  hairs  of  his  head  were  all  numbered  and  that, 
though  the  future  was  unknown  to  him,  finally  redemption 
would  be  his.  He  as  a  lamb  brought  to  the  slaughter  and  as 
a  sheep  before  her  shearers  never  revenged  himself,  never 
returned  evil  for  evil,  never  persecuted.  He  blessed  th^m 
that  cursed  him,  did  good  to  them  that  hated  him  and  prayed 
for  them  that  despitefully  used  him  and  persecuted  him. 

He  stood  aloof  from  church  membership— not  because  he 
did  not  long  for  Christian  conmiunion,  for  his  big  heart  had  a 
warm  spot  for  every  Christian ;  not  because  he  undervalued 
the  Scriptures,  for  he  made  it  the  test  of  all  his  teaching ; 
not  because  he  rejected  the  sacraments  or  other  Christian 
services,  for  he  taught  that  the  external  in  worship  should 
be  observed  and  made  use  of  and  not  be  neglected ;  but 
because  he  could  not  assent  to  the  doctrine  of  the  **  means 
of  grace,**  because  the  patient,  lowly  spirit  of  Jesus  was 
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not  observed  .by  the  churches,  because  the  Church  did  not 
do  its  work  in  the  spirit  of  freedom,  but  in  the  spirit  of 
bondage;  because  the  churches  persecuted  him  for  not 
believing  as  they  did ;  because  the  church  used  the  sword 
in  defending  and  promoting  Christ's  Kingdom  and  he 
could  not  take  part  in  it,  since  it  is  the  duty  of  Christians 
to  withdraw  from  all  idolatry,  error  and  abuse  in  the  ser- 
vice of  God.  Less  than  three  years  before  his  death  he 
wrote :  **  I  would  rather  die  ten  deaths  than  join  churches 
that  on  account  of  their  statutes  and  articles  of  faith,  con- 
trary to  the  Bible,  the  example  of  Christ,  His  apostles,  the 
first  Christian  churches,  and  the  Church  Fathers,  bum, 
hang,  drown,  or  in  other  ways  persecute  in  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  Germany  and  elsewhere  many  God-fearing  and 
pious  men  who  accept  Christ  and  the  Apostles'  Creed  and 
live  holy  lives." 

He  never  organized  or  tried  to  organize  the  adherents  of 
his  faith  into  a  church.  Possibly  he  is  open  to  criticism  on 
this  point ;  but  to  organize  meant  to  fight,  to  fight  meant 
to  betray  his  Christ,  to  betray  and  to  confess  were  in  his 
mind  diametrically  opposite  and  mutually  exclusive ;  hence 
since  man's  salvation  does  not  depend  on  the  observance  of 
any  external  ceremony,  he  did  not  and  could  not  feel  any 
call  to  organize  a  body  of  believers  in  his  name.  Besides, 
to  call  a  body  of  believers  by  his  name  was  in  his  estimation 
vanity  and  to  be  shunned,  but  when  the  term  **  Schwenk- 
felders  "  as  a  name  for  his  brethren  became  a  term  of  re- 
proach he  raised  the  question  whether  it  was  not  the  duty 
of  those  who  believed  as  he  did  to  adopt  the  name,  lest  by 
Satan's  trickery  they  should  be  led  to  reject  the  doctrine 
under  a  semblance  of  rejecting  a  man's  name. 

Space  will  not  permit  any  consideration  of  the  contro- 
versies into  which  Schwenkfeld  was  drawn,  or  any  phi- 
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losophizing  on  what  the  probable  effect  would  have  been 
had  his  spirit  and  attitude  been  assumed  and  exemplified 
in  life  by  all  those  who  were  received  into  Christian  fel- 
lowship or  who  took  the  name  of  Jesus  on  their  lips  in  his 
and  later  times.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  close  this  chapter 
by  quoting  the  words  of  Rev,  Chester  D.  Hartranft,  D.D., 
Honorary  President  of  the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary, 
the  most  eminent  and  most  profound  living  authority  on 
the  subject.  He  says:  **  Schwenkfeld  insisted  on  a  new 
birth  and  a  reformation  of  morals  as  preparatory  to  the  re- 
construction of  doctrine ;  the  restatement  and  development 
of  doctrine  was  to  be  the  outgrowth  of  a  regenerated  life 
in  Christ  under  the  Holy  Ghost.  More  emphasis  was  put 
upon  the  direct  reign  of  the  Spirit  than  on  the  formal  prin- 
ciple of  the  Scriptures,  though  by  no  means  to  any  neglect 
of  the  latter.  *  ♦  *  In  Schwenkfeld  we  find  the  source  of 
many  characteristics  of  modern  Protestantism ;  the  func- 
tion of  the  laity,  the  right  of  representation,  the  freedom  of 
conscience,  the  separation  of  Church  and  State,  the  eccle- 
siola  in  ecclesia,  and  many  another  principle  that  is  now 
potent  in  all  branches  of  Christendom,  had  their  strongest 
champion  in  him  in  the  day  when  these  were  heretical 
principles  and  when  their  assertion  was  at  the  peril  of 
life ;  there  is  scarcely  a  religious  school,  whether  pietistic 
or  liberal,  that  has  not  drawn  some  formative  impulse 
from  him  through  a  hitherto  unobserved  absorption." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

The  Schwenkfeldbrs  Before  Their  Migration  to 

Saxony. 

g  HE  followers  of  Schvvenkfeld  were 
found  in  many  parts  of  Germany, 
though  mainly  in  Suabia  and  Silesia, 
in  Italy,  Switzerland,  Bohemia,  Mo- 
ravia and  Holland.  In  some  dis- 
tricts almost  whole  villages  adopted 
this  faith.  Many  princes  and  nobles 
were  won  to  the  cause  by  the  Chris- 
tian life  of  Schwenkfeld  and^  his 
disciples  and  by  their  system  of  doctrine,  to  be  persuaded 
later  to  leave  it  again  for  state  reasons.  Had  it  not  been 
for  this,  many  others,  both  of  the  nobility  and  of  the  common 
people,  would  probably  have  cast  their  lot  with  the  move- 
ment. In  spite  of  the  untoward  circumstances,  Schwenk- 
feld probably  had  at  least  4,000  adherents  at  the  time  of 
his  death. 

These  people  were  subject  to  adverse  winds  from  the 
very  first  and  later  were  practically  outlawed  by  the  Augs- 
burg Confession,  by  the  Truce  of  Nuremberg,  by  the 
Treaty  of  Augsburg  and  by  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia.  In 
the  time  of  persecution  many  embraced  the  provisions  of 
law  and  fled  to  Glatz  the  mountainous  region  west  of 
2  (17) 
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Silesia,  where  more  protection  was  afforded.  At  times 
some  free  city  or  ruling  prince  might  tolerate  them  or  per- 
haps permit  them  to  have  their  own  churches  and  minis- 
ters to  be  rudely  robbed,  persecuted  or  exiled  again  by 
successors. 

Petitions  to  those  in  authority  were  suppressed  by  under- 
officers,  books  were  burned  or  cast  into  the  sea,  children 
were  by  force  baptized  into  a  faith  that  the  parents  could 
not  conscientiously  accept.  They  were  cast  into  dark 
dungeons,  to  waste  away  and  perish  neglected  in  life  and 
death.  They  were  placed  in  the  front  line  of  battle  in  order 
that  they  might  become  slayers  of  their  fellow-men  and  be 
slain  by  them,  but  they  would  not  shoot  others,  neither  were 
they  shot.  They  were  chained  to  the  rowers'  benches  on 
galleys  to  toil  as  rowers  and  then  to  be  cast  overboard 
when  life  had  fled.  They  found  their  graves  under  the 
waves  of  the  sea  or  by  the  church  walls  where  transgres- 
sors were  buried  or  on  the  village  commons  where  offal 
was  cast  and  the  cattle  grazed. 

Their  form  of  worship  was  quite  simple.  When  they 
had  no  churches  of  their  own,  they  met  at  the  houses  of 
the  older  members,  sang,  prayed,  read  the  Scriptures  and 
explained  the  Bible  either  by  comments  of  their  own  or  by 
reading  the  sermons  of  Schwenkfeld,  Hiller,  Werner  or 
Weichenhan.  In  the  training  of  the  young  they  were  very 
strict.  Their  Sunday  services,  according  to  one  of  their 
number,  Martin  John,  Jr.,  were  conducted  as  follows :  "  In 
the  morning  after  each  had  offered  his  morning  prayer, 
the  people  met  and  sang  morning  hymns  standing,  after 
which  prayers  were  read  from  a  book  of  prayers  and 
hymns,  particularly  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  were  sung  stand- 
ing. Song  and  prayer  followed,  after  which  several  ser- 
mons were  read.     Dinner  having  been   served,  singing 
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and  prayer  were  resumed  after  which  reading  was  engaged 
in,  to  be  closed  by  singing  and  prayer  standing.  When 
they  met  during  the  week,  much  singing  was  practiced  and 
prayer  was  wont  to  be  offered  before  they  parted." 

At  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Schwenk- 
f elders  were  reduced  to  less  than  1,500  souls  all  told  and 
were  found  mainly  in  the  Silesian  villages  of  Harpersdorf , 
Armenruh,  Laubgrund,  Hockenau,  Lang-Neundorf,  Ho- 
fel  and  Lauterseifen.  They  were  honest,  quiet,  modest, 
industrious,  law-abiding,  and  as  farmers,  gardeners, 
weavers,  apothecaries,  merchants  and  professionalists  in 
general,  earned  a  living — precarious  indeed  at  times  — 
by  the  toil  of  their  hands.  On  account  of  their  industry 
and  frugality  they  were  in  general  protected  by  their 
landlords.  As  a  church  they  had  no  existence,  not  having 
at  any  time  been  allowed  for  state  reasons  to  have  free 
and  undisturbed  church  organizations.  The  condition  of 
the  people  at  this  time  is  described  at  considerable  length 
by  Balzer  Hoffman,  one  of  their  number,  later  their  pastor 
in  Pennsylvania.  Among  other  things  he  says  in  refer- 
ence to  this  period  of  time  :  **  We  lived  scattered  in  dif- 
ferent villages  and  belonged  to  the  church  and  under  the 
ministers  with  respect  to  church  service  and  church  dues. 
We  had  no  knowledge  of  our  own  system  of  doctrine ;  in- 
difference, lukewarmness  and  ignorance  prevailed ;  one 
family  after  another  gave  up  the  faith.  Intermarriage 
with  members  of  the  churches  took  place.  Those  who 
saw  the  tendency  hardly  dared  to  speak  on  account  of 
minister,  neighbor  and  government.  Books  of  new  and 
strange  doctrines  were  eagerly  read  and  popular  ministers 
listened  to  and  the  teachings  of  the  fathers  neglected. 
Confusion  followed  and  he  who  dared  to  say  aught  against 
this  condition  was  looked  upon  as  unduly  attached  to 
Schwenkfeld  and  pretending  to  be  wiser  than  the  f athers.** 
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The  total  decay  and  extinction  of  this  confession  of  faith 
seemed  at  hand,  but  —  as  the  Schwenkf elder  ministers 
were  wont  to  say — **  God  chose  the  persecutor's  hand  to 
transplant  the  faith  into  the  soil  of  the  New  World  and 
thus  as  on  eagle's  wings  to  carry  it  away  from  the  land  of 
oppression.**  A  Lutheran  minister  said  persecution  came 
as  a  punishment  from  God  because  the  Schwenkfelders 
did  not  become  Lutherans.  The  books  about  the  Schwenk- 
felders issued  at  this  time,  the  conduct  of  Neander, 
Schneider  and  others,  prepared  the  way  for  the  Jesuit 
Mission.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  mission  was  the 
effort  of  the  Lutherans  to  bring  about  the  conversion  of 
the  Schwenkfelders  to  the  Lutheran  faith.  Neander,  the 
Lutheran  pastor  of  Harpersdorf,  failing  in  this,  appealed 
to  the  magistracy.  The  attention  of  the  imperial  court 
was  called  to  the  case  and  there,  contrary  to  Neander*s 
plans,  it  was  decided,  through  the  machinations  of  the 
Jesuits,  to  make  Catholics  of  the  few  remaining  Schwenk- 
felders. Although  Charles  VL  did  not  plan  to  drive  them 
from  their  homes,  he  was  fully  determined  to  tolerate  only 
the  religious  parties  sanctioned  by  the  Treaty  of  West- 
phalia and  thus  stood  ready  to  be  led  by  the  Jesuits.  A 
report  on  these  people  was  therefore  called  for  and  fur- 
nished in  the  summer  of  17 17  by  the  Catholic  and  the 
Lutheran  church  officers.  Consultation  and  laying  of  plans 
followed.  Judicial  examinations  of  the  Schwenkfelders 
were  soon  held.  They  were  questioned  on  doctrine,  their 
confession  of  faith  and  such  books  as  gave  light  on  their 
teaching  being  called  for,  and  were  then  exhorted  to  join 
one  of  the  three  sanctioned  religions. 

The  imperial  government  decided  to  entrust  the  con- 
version of  these  people  to  the  Jesuits  and  assigned  Johan- 
nes Milan  and  Carolus  Xavier  Regent  to  this  duty.   They 
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arrived  on  their  field  of  labor  in  December,  1719,  and  by 
their  very  coming  brought  consternation  into  the  com- 
munity. They  immediately  went  to  work  and  at  first  tried 
to  convert  the  people  by  kind  words  and  argumentation. 
The  Lutherans  also  went  to  work  with  renewed  zeal  and 
tried  their  skill.  Rivalry  thus  sprang  up  and  there  was  a 
seeming  contest  between  the  Lutherans  and  Catholics  to 
see  who  could  pervert  the  most  Schwenkfelders.  The 
Jesuits  soon  made  threats  against  their  rivals  which  were 
not  heeded.  On  account  of  complaints,  the  Lutheran 
ministers  were  then  called  to  Liegnitz  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  were  told  that  by  imperial  com- 
mand the  Schwenkfelders  were  to  be  given  over  to  the  two 
missionaries,  that  they  were  to  have  no  part  in  the  parochial 
rights  of  the  Lutherans,  that  henceforth  no  Lutheran  was 
to  perform  any  religious  service  for  the  Schwenkfelders 
who  were  to  be  buried  in  dishonor  in  the  carrion  pit,  on  the 
commons,  or  at  the  cross-roads  or  by  the  walls  of  ceme- 
teries, without  song  or  tolling  of  bells  or  train  of  friends 
and  mourners,  with  a  wheelbarrow  for  their  hearse.  Early 
in  17  2 1  Milan,  contrary  to  instructions,  began  to  compel 
the  women  and  children,  instead  of  the  grown  men,  to  at- 
tend the  missionary  services.  Matters  were  now  assum- 
ing such  a  serious  aspect  that  an  appeal  to  the  imperial 
court  was  decided  upon. 

Accordingly,  May  5, 1721,  Christopher  Hoffman,  Balzer 
Hoffman  and  Balzer  Hoffrichter  left  for  Vienna  the  im- 
perial city  as  deputies  to  make  a  plea  for  toleration  for 
their  severely  oppressed  brethren  at  home.  Hoffrichter 
did  not  stay  long  but  the  other  two  remained  over  four 
years.  Neither  of  these  deputies  had  any  knowledge  of 
the  method  of  doing  business  at  the  imperial  court; 
officials  who  assisted  them  did  so  at  the  risk  of  losing  their 
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positions ;  they  had  been  grossly  misrepresented ;  their 
faith  was  not  even  recognized  by  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia ; 
as  a  people  they  were  hated,  despised,  and  maligned  by 
Church  and  State.  Secret  and  true  friends  were  founds 
however,  in  their  need,  by  whose  kind  aid  and  counsel  in 
part,  seventeen  memorials  were  presented  to  the  imperial 
court  of  Charles  VI.  During  this  time  Balzer  Hoffman 
found  time  to  write  letters,  visit  friends,  and  compose 
hymns,  sermons  and  extensive  tracts  on  religious  subjects. 
The  expense  incurred  by  the  deputies  must  have  fallen 
particularly  heavy  on  a  people  already  impoverished  by 
the  ravages  of  war  and  the  burdensome  fines  imposed  by 
the  Jesuits.  According  to  one  account  their  leader  Mel- 
chior  Schultz  confessed  that  to  secure  toleration  they  spent 
19,000  rix-dollars  ($10,000-12,500). 

The  condition  of  the  Schwenkfelders  at  this  time  is 
well  described  by  the  Hon.  C.  Heydrick,  in  his  Histori- 
cal Sketch  of  the  Schwenkfelders.  He  says :  "  When  pa- 
rents refused  to  present  their  children  for  instruction,  they 
were  imprisoned ;  women  were  placed  in  the  stocks  and 
compelled  to  lie  in  cold  rooms  in  the  winter  without  as 
much  as  straw  under  them  ;  and  when  imprisonment  failed 
to  bring  the  people  with  their  children  to  the  missionary 
services,  fines  and  extortions  were  added ;  marriage  was 
forbidden  unless  the  parties  would  promise  to  rear  their 
offspring  in  the  Catholic  faith,  and  when  young  people  went 
into  other  countries  to  be  married  they  were  imprisoned 
for  it  on  their  return.  The  dead  were  not  allowed  Chris- 
tian burial  in  their  church-yards  where  their  ancestors  of 
the  same  faith  slept,  but  were  required  to  be  interred  in 
cattle-ways  and  sorrowing  friends  were  forbidden  to  follow 
the  remains  of  loved  ones  to  these  ignominious  resting 
places.  *  *  *   The  missionaries  claimed  guardianship  of 
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all  orphan  children  of  Schwenkfelders,  and  thus  the  last 
hours  of  the  dying  were  embittered  by  the  thought  that 
their  children  must  be  educated  in  a  faith  that  they  them- 
selves abhorred.  And  to  prevent  escape  from  the  horrible 
situation  in  which  they  were  placed  the  people  were  for- 
bidden to  sell  their  property  or  under  any  pretext  to  leave 
the  country  and  severe  penalties  were  denounced  against 
any  person  who  should  assist  a  Schwenkfelder  to  escape 
by  purchasing  his  property  or  otherwise." 

The  last  appeal  of  the  deputies,  dated  July  28,  1725, 
was  answered  by  a  decree  from  the  imperial  court  signed 
**  Charles*'  which,  among  the  stringent  regulations,  con- 
tained these  words:  "Furthermore,  the  Schwenkfelder 
congregations  in  their  submissive  requests  to  be  tolerated 
in  their  confession  of  faith  in  the  future  are  once  for  all 
refused,  and  they  shall  never  hereafter  venture  to  present 
new  supplications."  This  decree  meant  for  the  Schwenk- 
felders new  terrors  and  for  the  missionaries  renewed  zeal 
and  redoubled  efforts  to  let  none  of  their  game  escape. 
For  those  who  were  most  firm  in  their  convictions  it  meant 
flight,  and  accordingly  plans  were  laid  in  secret  for  relief 
by  this  method. 

The  first  baptism  by  force  took  place  September  15, 
1725,  when  the  child  of  George  Mentzel  only  three  weeks 
old  was  taken  away  from  the  mother's  side  by  dragoons, 
carried  to  the  priest  and  baptized.  The  father  and  grand- 
father were  imprisoned  for  having  refused  to  bring  the 
child  to  baptism  at  the  priest's  command.  The  first  one 
to  flee  was  widow  Barbara  Marckel  (n6e  Yeakel),  who, 
with  her  four  children,  went  to  Friedersdorf,  October  17, 
1725.  On  the  twenty-sixth  of  October,  Adam  Wiegner, 
in  behalf  of  the  rest,  wrote  to  Holland  and  asked  the  Men- 
nonites  to  use  their  influence  to  secure  toleration  and  cer- 
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tain  rights  for  them  in  their  homes.  This  letter  was  re- 
ferred to  the  church  in  Amsterdam.  Investigations  were 
instituted  and  while  these  were  in  progress,  a  second  letter 
was  written  by  Wiegner,  December  3,  in  which  he  re- 
peated the  request  for  intercession  in  the  first  letter  and 
asked  whether  they  might  be  able  to  find  a  place  of  abid- 
ing and  means  of  support  in  Holland.  The  oppression 
becoming  more  severe  and  answers  from  Holland  being 
delayed,  the  Schwenkfelders  wrote  to  Zinzendorf  and 
begged  him  to  assist  them  in  finding  a  place  in  Hermhut 
during  the  coming  winter.  The  count  immediately  re- 
plied that  in  case  of  flight  he  would  be  glad  to  receive 
them  and  provide  homes  for  them.  Through  a  mutual 
friend,  Pastor  Schwedler,  an  asylum  was  also  provided 
for  them  at  Gorlitz.  Places  of  refuge  having  thus  been 
located,  when  the  storm  became  more  severe  one  family 
after  another  fled  during  February  and  the  following 
months  by  night,  abandoning  homes,  and  kindred  and  all, 
taking  naught  with  them  but  sorrow  and  poverty  as  Adam 
Wiegner  wrote. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Schwenkfelders  left  their 
homes  and  lands,  their  brothers  and  sisters,  their  fathers 
and  mothers  for  Jesus'  sake,  to  sojourn  for  a  time  in  Sax- 
ony. It  is  irrelevant  to  the  present  undertaking  to  discuss 
the  destiny  of  those  that  remained.  It  must  sufiice  to  say 
that  many  forsook  the  faith  and  that  they  did  not  get  their 
full  religious  liberty  until  Frederick  the  Great  claimed  and 
secured  Silesia  and  proclaimed  freedom  of  faith  to  all  its 
subjects.  The  handful  left,  though  they  had  remained 
true  in  adversity,  could  not  stand  prosperity  and  gradually 
forsook  the  faith  of  their  fathers.  A  century  later,  in 
1826,  the  last  professing  Schwenkfelder,  Melchior  Dom, 
was  laid  to  his  rest  at  Harpersdorf. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  Schwenkfelders  in  Saxony  and  their  Migra- 
tion TO  Pennsylvania. 

EARLY  all  the  Schwenkfelders  exiled 
from  Silesia  found  a  place  of  refuge  in 
Upper  Lusatia,  the  eastern  part  of  the 
electorate  Saxony,  ruled  over  during 
their  stay  by  Frederick  Augustus  I. 
and  his  son,  Frederick  Augustus  II. 
The  Treaty  of  Westphalia  defined 
their  religious  rights  which  of  course 
regarded  them  here  also  as  outlaws.  Some  were  received 
at  Herrnhut,  to  be  transferred  later  to  Berthelsdorf,  who 
thus  became  a  part  of  the  diversified  population  of  that 
celebrated  community;  some  were  received  at  Gorlitz 
and  a  few  at  other  places  and  thus  between  400  and  500 
Silesians  gradually  found  homes  on  the  soil  of  Saxony. 

At  Herrnhut,  Zinzendorf  seems  to  have  given  to  them  the 
right  of  buying  land  and  building  homes ;  at  Gorlitz  they 
could  only  rent  places  and  were  not  allowed  to  hold  reli- 
gious worship  together  in  public  or  in  private.  They 
were  in  general  received  so  well,  however,  that  they  began 
to  think  of  staying  permanently  and  made  preparations  ac- 
cordingly.    Many  of  them  were  in  destitute  circumstances, 
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but  they  must  have  begun  to  accumulate  property,  for  by 
the  stories  circulated  and  put  in  print  one  must  infer  that 
they  were  at  least  looked  upon  as  people  of  means. 
From  a  reply  to  questions  made  by  the  Schwenkfelders 
about  this  time  the  following  figures  as  to  means  of  liveli- 
hood are  gathered:  spinners,  29;  day-laborers,  9;  car- 
penters, 5  ;  dealers,  6 ;  shoemakers,  3  ;  linen-weavers,  3  ; 
farmers,  3 ;  cabinet-maker,  i ;  tailor,  i. 

They  probably  attended  the  religious  services  of  the 
church  at  Berthelsdorf  more  or  less  regularly  but  they 
could  not  see  their  way  clear  to  become  members,  for  in 
essence  it  was  a  Lutheran  body  and  to  be  received  into  it 
meant  to  the  faithful  Schwenkfelder  the  betrayal  and  sur- 
render of  many  precious  truths.  It  was  probably  on  ac- 
count of  their  holding  aloof  from  joining  church  that  they 
were  called  Silesian  separatists.  Zinzendorf  posed  as 
**  Reformer  of  the  Schwenkfelders,"  and  by  his  course  of 
action  soon  made  some  surmise  that  it  would  be  policy  for 
them  to  become  church  members  if  they  wished  to  remain 
in  peace,  although  they  were  not  disturbed  on  account  of 
doctrine  or  action.  At  Gorlitz  the  Schwenkfelders  at- 
tended the  public  worship  of  the  pastor  Reverend  Schaef- 
fer  for  a  time,  but  after  a  while  dropped  out  on  account 
of  the  language  concerning  them  used  in  the  pulpit  one 
Sunday. 

The  condition  of  the  religious  life  of  the  Schwenkfel- 
ders was  probably  not  as  flourishing  as  might  have  been 
desired.  They  were  not  organized  as  a  body  and  were  thus 
deprived  of  the  advantages  of  organized  and  well-directed 
pastoral  labor.  They  were  in  the  habit  of  thinking  for 
themselves  and  thus  did  not  reconcile  themselves  readily 
to  the  well-meant  advice  and  directions  of  others.  Vari- 
ous other  things  helped  to  thwart  their  religious  growth. 
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They  frequently  met,  however,  in  private  gatherings  at 
which,  as  well  as  at  their  family  worship,  the  sermons  of 
their  early  leaders  were  read  and  the  hymns  sung  that  the 
fathers  used  to  sing.  In  1732  it  was  reported  that  in 
Berthelsdorf  the  Schwenkfelders  allowed  their  children  to 
be  baptized,  but  that  they  could  not  be  brought  to  become 
members  of  the  church.  One  of  their  own  leaders  said : 
**  I  am  deeply  pained  when  I  see  the  pitiable  decline  in 
life  and  doctrine  among  our  people.**  Another  of  their 
leaders  said:  <<The  heart  is  cold,  faint,  weary;  zeal  for 
the  truth,  spiritless  and  the  resolution  for  reformation  and 
consecration  to  God  wanting."  In  view  of  this  condition 
of  affairs,  George  Weiss,  one  of  their  number,  began  the 
composition  of  a  series  of  letters  addressed  to  various 
members  in  the  Schwenkfelder  community.  These  were 
of  a  doctrinal  and  devotional  nature  and  were  prepared  in 
the  hope  that  they  might  be  read,  reread,  discussed,  cir- 
culated and  compared  with  the  standards  of  doctrine. 

While  they  were  thus  living  their  somewhat  precarious 
religious  life,  the  time  was  drawing  nigh  when,  under 
God's  providence,  another  migration  was  to  take  place. 
The  Jesuits,  provoked  by  their  own  defeat  in  their  efforts 
at  mission  work  and  by  the  protection  afforded  these  people 
by  Count  Zinzendorf,  had  for  some  time  in  various  ways 
engendered  trouble  for  the  Count,  the  Moravians  and  the 
Schwenkfelders,  and  were  anxious  to  capture  the  game 
that  had  escaped  from  them  by  midnight  flights.  Ac- 
cordingly when  the  elector  died,  to  be  succeeded  by  his 
son  in  1733,  the  Jesuits  made  use  of  the  chance  afforded 
by  applying  to  the  young  ruler  for  the  enforced  return  of 
the  Schwenkfelders  to  Silesia.  The  ministers  at  Dresden 
gave  a  hint  of  this  to  these  people  and  advised  them  to 
move  to  some  other  place.     An  imperial  edict  was  issued 
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at  Dresden,  April  4,  1733,  addressed  to  the  syndic  at 
Bautzen,  the  superior  office  of  Upper  Lusatia,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  concilium  abeundi  should  be  promulgated  to 
the  Schwenkfelders  by  Zinzendorf ,  that  they  were  to  go 
singly  f  and  that  he  must  see  to  it  that  the  decree  was  carried 
out.  Upon  this  George  Weiss  was  appealed  to  and  con- 
sented to  take  charge  of  the  religious  training  and  instruc- 
tion of  the  people.  Meetings  were  held  by  him  on  Sunday 
evenings.  He  read  and  explained  hymns,  and  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  parents  catechetical  instruction  was  also  started 
in  connection  with  his  other  labors.  After  consultation, 
prayer  meetings  were  held,  at  which  reading,  singing, 
prayer  and  oral  testimony  were  engaged  in.  Space  per- 
mits but  the  mere  mention  of  the  fact  that  the  secular 
training  of  the  children  was  not  overlooked,  and  that  some, 
like  Christopher  Schultz,  received  careful  culture. 

Notice  having  been  served  that  migration  would  have  to 
take  place  within  a  year,  the  serious  question  arose  where 
to  go.  The  King  of  Prussia  had  made  offers  to  them  sev- 
eral times  before  the  migration  of  1726  to  come  and  settle 
near  Berlin  with  the  purpose  of  establishing  linen  manu- 
factories, but  serious  objections  had  prevented  their  accep- 
tance. At  the  time  of  the  flight  they  had  asked  the  Men- 
nonites  of  Holland  whether  they  could  perhaps  find  a  place 
in  their  neighborhood  to  dwell  and  earn  a  living  and  had 
received  an  adverse  answer.  Their  friend,  Hanish  the 
merchant  of  Gorlitz,  had  advised  them  to  try  to  secure, 
through  some  mutual  friend,  toleration  from  the  King  of 
Poland  and  refuge  on  the  estates  of  the  treasurer  of  the 
crown,  but  fate  seemed  to  be  against  them.  Several  had 
made  a  trip  to  Hamburg  to  spy  out  a  place  where  they 
might  dwell  together  and  had  failed  in  their  efforts. 
Brandenburg,  Isenberg,  Weisenberg   had  been  tried  in 
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vain.  They  applied  to  the  Prince  of  Anhalt-Cothen,  to 
be  disappointed  again.  Thus  they  had  often  tried,  and 
though  at  times  they  were  almost  successful,  they  knew  not 
where  to  go. 

No  place  seeming  to  be  in  sight  in  the  old  world,  they 
turned  their  thoughts  across  the  sea  to  free  America,  where 
so  many  of  the  down-trodden  and  oppressed  had  found 
freedom  from  the  bonds  of  tyranny.  Zinzendorf,  who  was 
also  alarmed  at  this  time,  was  looking  the  same  way  to  find 
homes  for  the  people  under  his  care,  the  Moravians,  over 
whom  the  same  fate  seemed  to  hang  that  had  come  to  the 
Schwenkfelders.  His  eye  rested  on  Georgia,  which  had 
just  been  carved  out  of  the  seemingly  boundless  expanse 
beyond  the  Atlantic,  and  which  was  planned  to  be  a  home 
for  those  fleeing  from  religious  oppression.  He  proposed 
to  them  the  plan  of  migrating  in  a  body  to  Georgia. 

They  expressed  a  willingness  akin  to  an  eager  desire 
to  go  there  if  he  could  arrange  with  the  king  that  they 
should  have  entire  liberty  of  conscience,  free  land  and  free 
transportation.  In  a  letter  to  him  they  said:  **It  is  not 
our  thought  to  be  great  or  to  try  to  do  great  things  in  the 
world,  but  rather  to  seek  to  be  small  and  to  direct  our  pur- 
poses and  settlement  according  to  God's  will.  We  hope 
to  have  a  close  connection  even  in  temporal  affairs  so  that 
our  confession  of  faith  may  be  upheld  and  that  such  ar- 
rangements, regulations,  and  conditions  may  be  met  as 
will  enable  us  to  win  our  daily  bread  without  becoming  a 
burden  in  a  strange  country."  They  were  too  poor  to  pay 
their  own  ship  passage  and  were  very  solicitous  to  escape 
impending  slavery  and  dispersion  in  consequence  of  being 
compelled  to  go  as  redemptioners.  Zinzendorf  tried  to 
meet  these  conditions  and  entered  into  negotiations  with 
the  English  minister  in  Copenhagen  and  the  German  agent 
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of  the  **  Trustees  for  Establishing  the  Colony  of  Georgia." 
According  to  Fresenius,  Reichel,  Hoffman  and  Schultz, 
these  conditions  could  not  be  met  by  Zinzendorf  at  the 
proper  time  and  thus  the  Schwenkfelders  became  free 
from  the  hand  of  the  count,  a  result  planned  by  God  for 
which  they  had  many  reasons  for  thankfulness.  The 
scheme  of  Zinzendorf  not  having  materialized,  thoughts 
turned  to  Pennsylvania  anew,  for  they  had  known  of  the 
place  for  some  time  already.  A  letter,  probably  written  by 
Zinzendorf,  shows  that  they  contemplated  going  to  Penn- 
sylvania by  way  of  Hamburg  before  the  close  of  1733. 
They  secured  permission  of  the  crown  of  England  to  mi- 
grate to  this  home  of  the  free  and  made  preparations  to 
go,  turning  into  money  whatever  they  could.  On  the 
thirteenth  of  April,  1734,  but  a  few  days  before  they  began 
to  pull  their  tent-stakes  to  start  on  their  long  trip,  a  great 
conference  was  held  at  which  George  Weiss  read  a  rigorous 
paper  on  the  past  and  present  condition  of  the  Schwenk- 
felders and  promulgated  stringent  rules  and  regulations  for 
their  conduct  in  various  relations  after  arriving  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  actual  migration  began  on  Tuesday,  April  20,  when 
the  first  family  left  Berthelsdorf.  In  small  companies 
others  followed,  bound  for  Pima,  the  place  of  embarkation 
on  the  Elbe  River.  They  went  to  Pima  in  small  com- 
panies because  the  order  to  migrate  forbade  their  going  in 
one  body,  a  regulation  that  gave  them  no  little  concern. 
All  having  arrived  by  April  28,  they  took  ship  and  left 
Pima  on  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day,  bound  for 
Altona.  They  passed  Dresden  the  same  day,  Magde- 
burg on  the  sixth  of  May,  and  arrived  at  Hamburg  on  the 
sixteenth  of  May.  The  next  morning  at  six  they  disem- 
barked   at  Altona  where    they   remained    eleven   days. 
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They  left  this  place  in  three  vessels  on  the  twenty-eighth 
of  May  and  arrived  in  Amsterdam,  the  first  two  vessels  on 
the  fourth  and  the  last  on  the  sixth  of  June.  At  Haarlem 
they  stayed  fifteen  days,  when  they  left  for  Rotterdam, 
where  they  embarked  on  the  ship  Saint  Andrew^ 
Stedman,  Captain,  on  the  twenty-first  of  June.  On  the 
twenty-eighth  of  June  they  sailed  away  from  Rotterdam, 
bound  for  Plymouth,  England,  where  they  arrived  on  the 
seventeenth  of  July.  On  the  twenty-ninth  of  July  they 
sailed  from  Plymouth  and  the  next  day  found  themselves 
rocking  on  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  On  the  seven- 
teenth of  September  they  heard  the  welcome  words, 
*<  Land,  Land,"  from  the  lips  of  the  watcher  at  the  mast, 
and  five  days  later  the  booming  of  cannon  announced  their 
arrival  in  Philadelphia. 

On  their  voyage  down  the  Elbe  from  Pirna  to  AJtona 
they  were  crowded  on  the  vessels,  but  they  had  the  com- 
fort of  going  ashore  several  times  a  day  if  they  chose.  At 
Magdeburg  they  laid  in  a  supply  of  bread  to  last  until 
they  reached  Altona,  eleven  days  later.  Qjiite  a  number 
of  the  party  was  sick,  but  no  one  died  during  this  part  of 
the  journey,  In  Altona,  Mennonite  brethren,  the  van 
der  Smissens,  procured  lodging  for  them  and  lavishly  cared 
for  all  their  wants  during  their  eleven  days'  stay,  and, 
after  providing  for  their  trip  from  Altona  to  Haarlem,  dis- 
missed them  without  taking  any  remuneration  for  their 
kindness  and  services.  The  three  vessels  on  which  they 
embarked  were  soon  parted  on  account  of  storms  and  did 
not  meet  again  until  they  came  to  Haarlem.  Considerable 
alarm  was  felt  for  the  belated  vessels  and  as  soon  as  their 
arrival  was  announced  the  Byuschanse  brothers,  their 
wives,  Melchior  Schultz,  brother  of  the  surveyor  David 
Schultze  of  Pennsylvania,  and  other  friends  came  out  in 
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boats  to  meet  them  and  inquire  about  the  well-being  of  the 
passengers.  They  found  lodging  in  quarters  provided  by 
the  Byuschanse  brothers  and  were  protected  from  intrusion 
by  a  guard  placed  before  the  house  with  instructions  to 
admit  no  one  except  on  business  or  by  permission.  The 
same  parties  made  a  contract  with  Captain  Stedman  for 
convejring  the  company  to  Pennsylvania  at  their  own  ex- 
pense at  the  following  rates :  persons  over  fifteen  years  9 
thirty  rix-dollars,  persons  under  fifteen,  fifteen  rix-dollars, 
and  children  under  four,  free.  They  thrust  provisions  of 
all  kinds  for  the  voyage  on  them  and,  against  their  strong 
protest,  insisted  on  doing  these  deeds  of  kindness,  saying 
even  to  those  who  could  pay  their  own  passage  that  they 
should  help  their  poorer  brethren  on  coming  to  Pennsyl- 
vania. They  even  gave  224  rix-doUars  for  a  poor-fund 
among  them.  The  Schwenkfelders,  before  leaving  Haar- 
lem, prepared  a  detailed  account  of  their  experiences  which 
they  sent  to  their  friends  in  Saxony. 

When  they  finally  embarked  on  the  Saint  Andrew  they 
found  that  they  had  residents  of  the  Palatinate  as  fellow- 
emigrants,  thus  swelling  the  number  to -three  hundred. 
The  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  must  have  been  wearisome 
and  distressing.  At  one  time  a  calm  would  befall  them 
so  that  the  sails  would  hang  motionless  and  the  rudder 
was  tied.  At  other  times  contrary  winds  took  them  out 
of  their  course.  Storms,  accompanied  by  lightning,  over- 
took them,  waves  dashed  over  the  vessel  even  up  into 
the  sails,  the  timbers  creaked,  the  companion-ways  and 
hatches  were  closed  tight,  passengers  almost  stifled  in  the 
hold  were  tossed  about  unable  to  sit  or  lie.  The  hot  winds 
from  the  south  and  southwest  oppressed  them.  Even  their 
bedding  was  drenched  by  the  waters  of  the  sea  that  found 
its  way  through  the  hatches.    Their  food,  consisting  of  stale 
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bread,  beef,  rice,  syrupy  pork,  peas,  groats  and  dried  cod- 
fish, became  unpalatable  and  the  drinking  water  positively 
nauseating.  Nor  did  death  leave  them  undisturbed ;  nine 
times  did  they  see  their  own  weighted  with  sand  or  tied 
to  a  board  carried  to  the  edge  of  the  vessel,  gently  lifted 
over  the  side  and  consigned  to  the  briny  deep.  Who 
would  not  have  felt  like  singing  with  them  on  such  occa- 
sions :  Ach  wie  elend  ist  unsere  Zeit,  What  a  pleasure 
it  must  have  been  to  see  their  friend  George  Schultz  —  in 
America  since  1731 — coming  over  the  side  of  the  vessel 
on  their  day  of  arrival,  bringing  with  him  an  abundance 
of  apples  and  palatable  beer.  It  is  pleasant  to  note  these 
words  in  the  Reise  Beschreibung  by  Christopher  Schultz : 
*«  We  had  a  very  good  captain  who  strictly  observed  the 
articles  of  contract,  and  very  good  sailors  who  showed 
great  patience  with  us."  Though  they  endured  many 
hardships  they  fared  better  than  many  other  immigrants. 
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The  Settlement  in  Pennsylvania. 

ENNSYLVANIA'S  free  soil  having 
finally  been  reached,  the  first  duty  of 
immigrants  was  to  proceed  to  the 
proper  officers  and  declare  their  allegi- 
ance to  the  King  of  England  and  their 
fidelity  to  the  province.  Accordingly 
the  males  of  these  newly-arrived 
Schwenkfelders  over  sixteen  years  of 
age  went  early  on  the  morning  of  Sep- 
tember 23  to  the  Court  House  to  meet 
such  obligation.  The  minutes  of  the  Provincial  Council 
make  this  reference  to  the  event  :  *«  At  the  Court  House 
of  Philadelphia,  September  the  12th  (Old  Style)  1734. 
Present  :  The  Honorable,  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  The 
Mayor  of  the  City  and  others  of  the  Magistracy.  Eighty- 
nine  Palatines  who,  with  their  families  making  in  all  two 
Hundred  and  sixty  one  Persons,  were  imported  here  in  the 
Ship  Saint  Andrew,  John  Stedman,  Master,  from  Rotter- 
dam but  last  from  Plymouth  as  by  clearance  from  thence, 
this  day  took  and  subscribed  the  effect  of  the  government 
oaths  and  also  the  Declaration  prescribed  by  the  Order  of 
Council  of  the  21st  of  September,  1727." 

The  declaration  referred  to  reads  as  follows:    **  We 
Subscribers,  Natives  and  late  Inhabitants  of  the  Palatinate 
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upon  the  Rhine  and  places  adjacent,  having  transported 
ourselves  and  families  into  this  Province  of  Pennsylvania, 
a  Colony  subject  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  in  hopes 
and  expectation  of  finding  a  retreat  and  peaceable  settle- 
ment therein,  do  solemnly  promise  and  engage  that  we 
will  be  faithful  and  bear  true  allegiance  to  his  MAJESTY 
KING  GEORGE  THE  SECOND  and  his  successors, 
Kings  of  Great  Britain  and  will  be  faithful  to  the  Proprietor 
of  this  Province;  And  that  we  will  demean  ourselves 
peaceably  to  all  His  Majesties  subjects  and  strictly  observe 
and  conform  to  the  laws  of  England  and  of  this  Province, 
to  the  utmost  of  our  power  and  best  of  our  understanding." 

Christopher  Schultz  says  that  they  could  not  take  the 
prescribed  oath  on  account  of  scruples  of  conscience,  that 
they  were  quite  willingly  excused  from  this  and  that  they 
pledged  their  allegiance  by  affirmation  or  mit  einem  Hand* 
schlage. 

On  the  day  following,  September  24,  a  day  of  thanks- 
giving was  observed,  their  pastor,  George  Weiss  taking 
the  lead.  This  was  the  origin  of  Memorial  Day  observed 
each  year  ever  since.  Where  this  service  was  held  does 
not  appear  to  be  recorded.  The  Court  House  then  stood  at 
the  present  Second  and  Market  Streets.  They  may  have 
met  in  the  Friends'  Meeting  House  close  by,  in  one  of  the 
other  churches  or  perchance  in  the  woods  only  a  short 
distance  above  Market  Street.  Philadelphia,  then  only 
fifty  years  old,  had  perhaps  13,000  inhabitants  with  farms, 
fields  and  woods  reaching  practically  down  as  far  as  the 
present  Vine  Street,  most  of  the  1,500  houses  being  south  of 
High  Street  as  Market  was  then  called.  Concerning  this 
day  of  prayer,  or  Gedachtniss^Tag  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  Hon.  S.  W.  Pennypacker  well  says :  "  There  were 
many  sects  which  were  driven  to  America  by  religious 
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persecutions,  but  of  them  all  the  Schwenkfelders  are  the 
only  one  which  established  and  since  steadily  maintained 
a  Memorial  day  to  commemorate  its  deliverance  and  give 
thanks  to  the  Lord  for  it.  To  George  Weiss  belongs  an 
honor  which  cannot  be  accorded  to  John  Robinson,  Wil- 
liam Penn,  or  George  Calvert.  The  beautiful  example  set 
by  German  was  followed  neither  by  Pilgrim  or  Quaker." 
Here  was  a  handful  of  poor  and  despised  immigrants, 
providentially  saved  from  years  of  service  as  redemptioners 
to  pay  their  ship-passage  by  the  charitable  hearts  in  Hol- 
land'that  aided  them,  freed  but  a  day  from  the  thralldom 
of  centuries  of  cruel  religious  oppression,  unaccustomed 
to  the  art  of  church  government  or  untrammeled  public 
divine  services,  firmly  convinced  that  it  was  their  duty  to 
maintain  in  their  thinking  and  living  the  principles  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty.  Behind  them  was  the  deep  sea  made 
memorable  by  a  tedious  voyage  in  deep  sorrow  and  grief ; 
beyond  the  sea  was  the  fatherland  whose  tale  of  ten  score 
years  of  cruelty  was  ineradicably  engraved  on  memory's 
tablet ;  before  them  an  unknown  country  filled  with  fabled 
vnld  beasts  and  cruel  savages  without  a  place  of  their  own 
on  which  to  rest  their  weary  heads.  Their  valiant  endur- 
ance in  grievous  trials  is  an  undoubted  evidence  that  on 
the  altars  of  their  hearts  the  sacred  fires  of  devotion  to 
their  God  were  burning  brightly  and  that  in  spite  of  stifling 
persecution  their  faith  in  the  mercy  and  goodness  of  their 
Saviour  had  not  wavered.  Reverend  C.  Z.  Weiser,  in  his 
paper  on  Caster  Schwenkfeld  and  the  Schwenkfelders y 
says  :  "  I  have  often,  when  looking  at  the  Landing  of  the 
Pilgrims^  asked  myself,  why  some  one  of  our  Pennsyl- 
vania artists  had  not  long  ago  taken  iSxit  Landing  of  the 
Schwenkfelders  under  his  pencil.  Such  a  picture  would 
help  to  perpetuate  an  historical  event  which  transpired 
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within  the  career  and  limits  of  Pennsylvania,  which  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten  and  over  which  any  of  the  New  Eng- 
land States  would  grow  proud." 

Before  the  company  breaks  and  scatters  it  may  be  well 
to  take  a  hasty  glance  at  them.  According  to  the  list 
endorsed  by  John  Stedman,  the  Captain  of  the  Saint  An- 
drew there  are  in  the  company  81  males  and  83  females, 
or  about  40  families  of  whom  a  dozen  or  more  have  chil- 
dren by  their  side.  Tobias  Hartranft  brought  five  chil- 
dren ;  Christopher  Schubert,  three ;  Reverend  Balzer  Hoff- 
man, three ;  George  Dresher,  three ;  Christopher  Kriebel, 
four;  Widower  David  Yeakel,  six ;  Widow  ReginaYeakel, 
five;  Widow  Susanna  Schultz,  four;  Widow  Susanna 
Wiegner,  three.  Other  families  have  one  or  two  chil- 
dren. There  are  also  orphans,  as  for  instance  the  three 
Schultz  brothers.  The  more  common  family  names  are : 
Anders,  Dresher,  Hartranft,  Heydrick,  Hoffman,  Kriebel, 
Meschter,  Neuman,  Reinwald,  Schultz,  Yeakel.  Many 
of  the  children  are  but  babes  who  have  not  yet  learned  to 
coo  or  to  lisp  the  simple  call  to  father  or  mother.  In  age, 
the  company  ranges  from  the  helpless  babe  Christopher 
Meschter,  less  than  four  months  old,  to  the  aged  Ursula 
Hoffman,  past  71.  Of  the  number,  four  have  come  across 
the  mighty  deep  to  make  their  last  resting  place  in  some 
forgotten  city  of  the  dead  within  the  present  limits  of 
Philadelphia  ere  two  weeks  have  sped  away.  Of  the 
young  orphans  in  the  company,  Christopher  Yeakel  lived 
until  1810,  dying  at  the  age  of  91 ;  Susanna  Yeakel,  until 
1812,  as  Mrs.  Abraham  Wiegner,  dying  at  the  age  of  83, 
and  Rosina  Yeakel,  until  1820,  as  Mrs,  Casper  Seipt, 
dying  at  the  age  of  90. 

They  have  in  their  midst  a  Balzer  Hoffman  who  has 
stood  before  Charles  VI.,  and  through  long  and  weary 
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years  pleaded  for  toleration  for  his  brethren  in  the  faith, 
and  who  has  made  a  reputation  for  himself  as  a  prolific 
religious  writer ;  a  George  Weiss  who  has  for  years  de- 
voted himself  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  flock,  and  is 
their  chosen  pastor  to  watch  over  their  spiritual  welfare 
in  their  struggles  for  a  livelihood,  and  who  also  has 
won  fame  as  a  writer,  an  austere  and  fearless  man  of  God  ; 
a  Dr.  Melchior  Heebner,  past  65,  known  as  a  successful 
practitioner,  a  Restorationist,  a  heart}'  admirer  of  the 
English  visionary,  Jane  Leade,  an  outspoken  enemy  of 
false  spirituality,  a  lover  of  music  and  poetry,  a  man  who 
strongly  opposed  the  mission  of  Hoffman  to  Vienna  as  a 
worship  of  the  beast  and  a  dependence  on  money  and  the 
aid  of  men;  a  Christopher  Wiegner,  who  has  been 
writing  a  diary  of  his  spiritual  experiences  since  the  days 
of  his  childhood,  a  young  man  intimately  acquainted  with 
Spangenberg,  Zinzendorf  and  many  of  the  leading  men 
among  the  Moravians,  a  young  man  whose  father,  Adam 
Wiegner,  had  served  as  secretary  to  the  Schwenkfelders  in 
their  quest  for  a  place  of  refuge  and  who  had  pleaded 
so  strongly  with  the  Mennonites  to  try  to  dissuade  the 
Schwenkfelders  from  going  to  Pennsylvania ;  a  Christo- 
pher Schultz,  who  as  a  youth  of  sixteen  had  written  the 
glowing  account  of  their  voyage  just  ended,  who  had 
studied  his  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew  and  gave  promise  of 
an  illustrious  future.  In  passing  it  will  be  in  place  to  note 
that  the  immigration  by  Schwenkfelders  began  in  1731 
with  George  Schultz,  and  extended  to  1737. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  watch  these  people  in  imagina- 
tion as  they  seek  to  found  homes  for  themselves.  George 
Schultz  and  his  two  sons  David  and  George  who  like 
Joshua  and  Caleb  had  spied  out  the  land,  gave  counsel 
and    advice.      Seemingly  the  father  had   acquired   land 
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prior  to  this  in  Goshenhoppen  and  probably  knew  some 
of  the  residents  of  the  section.  The  son,  George,  after- 
wards known  as  "  George  Schultz  of  Philadelphia, 
Merchant,"  was  acquainted  with  the  city  and  its  ways. 
These  with  the  others  that  had  come  with  them  in  1733 
were  regarded  worthy  of  mention  by  the  tourist  V.  Beek, 
June  6,  1734,  when  among  the  different  sects  of  Pennsyl- 
vania he  mentioned  the  **  Schwenkf elders."  The  first 
thought  was  to  find  temporary  quarters  until  they  could 
look  around  for  permanent  homes.  David  Seipt  and 
family  seem  to  have  stayed  in  the  city  for  awhile ;  some 
rented  houses  in  Germantown  or  farther  north ;  some  were 
hired  to  people  of  the  neighborhoods  as  they  passed  on  up 
towards  the  Goshenhoppen  valley  near  the  present  East 
Greenville.  George  Bdnisch  relates  that  early  in  Novem- 
ber George  Schultz  asked  him  to  come  to  his  place  in 
Goshenhoppen  to  help  on  his  house  as  mason,  and  that  he 
went  there  and  worked  for  some  time.  Reverend  Bathasar 
Hoffman  served  as  his  Handlanger  (attendant).  During 
his  eight  weeks'  stay  he  attended  services  on  Sunday  con- 
ducted by  his  learned  heifer  of  the  week.  Q^ite  a  number 
of  Schwenkfelders  must  therefore  have  been  in  Upper 
Hanover  by  November,  1734,  where  they  probably  lived 
as  hired  people  or  as  renters  in  houses  erected  by  others 
before  they  came. 

Having  found  shelter  and  means  of  support  for  the  first 
winter,  they  toiled  and  looked  around  for  places  to  estab- 
lish themselves  permanently.  They  had  planned  and 
labored  hard  —  Christopher  Wiegner  alone  travelling  hun- 
dreds of  miles — to  secure  a  large  tract  of  contiguous 
land  in  order  that  they  might  live  close  together,  but 
nowhere  could  they  find  a  suitable  place.  They  tried 
to  buy  the  Casper  Wistar  tract  of  over  1,000  acres  in 
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Lower  Salford  but  found  that  it  would  not  suit  because  it 
was  already  occupied  in  part.  They  made  an  offer  of 
lyOOO  pistoles  for  2,000  acres  of  the  Perkasie  Manor  lying 
north  of  the  present  Chalfont  in  Bucks  County,  an  offer 
which  Logan  said  was  the  best  he  had  known  to  be  made 
for  land  since  he  knew  the  province.  Thomas  Penn  pro- 
posed to  sell  them  2,500  acres  of  the  said  manor  land,  but 
for  some  reason  no  sale  was  made*  Christopher  Wiegner 
relates  that  when  he  and  others  went  to  view  the  said  land 
the  residents  would  not  show  the  boundary  lines  and  con- 
ducted them  a  whole  day  over  poor  land.  On  inquiry, 
Wiegner  learned  that  this  was  done  because  the  people 
did  not  wish  them  to  settle  there.  They  also  tried  to  buy 
2,000  acres  in  "  Falckner  Schwam.**  Large  unexplored 
and  unsettled  tracts  were  indeed  available  but  they  chose 
to  make  their  homes  in  the  inhabited  sections  and  thus  — 
unwittingly  —  avoided  the  extreme  hardships  of  the  frontier 
settlers  and  the  barbaric  cruelty  of  the  revengeful  Indian. 
Being  prevented  from  establishing  a  distinct  Schwenk- 
felder  community,  they  concluded  to  buy  wherever  the 
conditions  seemed  most  favorable.  According  to  Christo- 
pher Wiegner  they  reached  this  decision  March  21,  1735. 
A  few  of  these  purchases  will  be  noted.  In  March, 
Christopher  Kriebel,  Balzer  Yeakel,  father  of  George, 
Casper  and  George  Heydrich,  and  George  and  Balzer 
Hoffman,  severally  bought  lands  aggregating  over  500 
acres  situated  in  the  present  Lower  Salford  Township,  near 
the  Schwenkfelder  Meeting  House.  In  May,  the  brothers 
Melchior  and  Casper  Kriebel  bought  respectively  189  and 
130  acres  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  present  Towamencin 
Meeting  House.  A  little  later  Christopher  Wiegner  bought 
of  Cadwallader  Evans  150  acres  adjoining  the  Kriebel 
tracts  and  shortly  after  moved  there  with  his  sister  and 
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mother  to  establish  a  home  that  became  noted  in  its  day  as 
the  meeting  place  of  the  **  Associated  Brethren  of  the 
Shippack,"  of  which  more  will  be  said  later  on.  In  June, 
Balzer  Heydrich  bought  of  John  Jacob  Fauth  lOO  acres  in 
Falckner  Swamp,  now  known  as  Frederick  Township  in 
part,  not  far  from  Sletler's  store.  Doctor  Melchior  Heeb- 
ner  and  his  son  Hans  settled  close  by,  the  same  year.  In 
August,  George  Dresher  and  David  Seibt  bought  in  part- 
nership 134  acres  and  Christopher  Reinwald  59  acres  in 
Towamencin,  not  far  from  where  Wiegner  and  the  Kriebels 
had  settled.  The  three  Schultz  brothers,  Melchior,  George 
and  Christopher,  settled  in  Goshenhoppen  the  same  year, 
three  miles  away  from  their  uncle  George  Schultz,  Sr. 
Two  miles  farther  north  Melchior  Wiegner  and  David 
Meschter  located  themselves  on  100  acres,  and  where  Levi 
Krauss  now  lives  Balzer  Krauss  settled  on  the  Shoemaker 
tract  of  200  acres.  David  Heebner  went  into  Oley  and 
rented  a  farm,  to  return  later  and  buy  land  in  Falckner 
Swamp.  Abraham,  Balzer  and  Hans  Heinrich,  sons  of 
David  Yeakel  and  Gregorius  Schultz,  a  son-in-law,  wended 
their  way  past  the  sources  of  the  Perkiomen  over  the  hills 
into  the  Macungie  valley,  where  they  established  homes 
and  acquired  considerable  land.  A  500-acre  tract  belong- 
ing to  Casper  Wistar,  the  button  maker  of  Philadelphia, 
was  rented  by  them,  upon  which  they  placed  Hans  Hein- 
rich and  another  man  for  the  raising  of  horses.  Abraham 
Yeakel  and  Gregorius  Schultz  pushed  a  few  miles  far- 
ther into  the  woods  and  secured  land  that  was  afterwards 
sold  to  the  ancestor  of  the  Fogels  living  in  Fogelsville. 
While  these  Yeakel  boys  were  locating  in  Lehigh,  a 
brother  Casper  bought  land  in  Germantown,  with  the  idea 
of  erecting  a  house  and  serving  the  community  as  black- 
smith. 
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In  January y  1736,  George  Heebner  entered  into  part- 
nership with  Henry  Antes,  of  Frederick  Township.  This 
firm  purchased  28  acres  of  land  and  erected  a  mill  em- 
ploying two  sets  of  stone,  the  first  mill  of  the  community. 
This  mill  was  situated  where  the  dam  of  the  present  Grubb 
mill  is  located.  It  was  at  the  house  of  George  Heebner 
where  the  second  of  the  Zinzendorf  conferences  was  held 
a  few  years  later. 

In  April  George  Schultz  obtained  a  grant  for  150  acres 
of  land  in  Goshenhoppen  west  of  the  present  East  Green- 
ville, which  was  transferred  to  the  three  Schultz  brothers, 
George,  Melchior  and  Christopher,  and  then,  or  possibly 
the  summer  before,  they  (according  to  tradition)  began  to 
build  the  first  two-story  house  between  the  Skippack  and  the 
Blue  Mountains. 

In  1737,  in  March,  Abraham  Beyer,  who  had  landed 
with  his  family  in  Philadelphia  the  previous  October,  bought 
94  acres  of  land  near  the  present  Worcester  Meeting 
House,  to  be  joined  later  by  Doctor  Abraham  Wagner  who, 
also  acquired  land  in  the  neighborhood. 

In  1738,  Dr.  Melchior  Heebner,  father  of  George,  died 
and  was  buried  in  Frederick  Township,  on  his  own  land, 
according  to  the  Genealogical  Record,  which  he  had  ac- 
quired some  time  previous.  Hans  Heebner,  a  son,  was  one 
of  the  neighbors  of  Dr.  Heebner  and  had  acquired  prior  to 
this  94  acres. 

In  1740,  Melchior  Wiegner  acquired  75  acres  of  land  in 
the  lower  part  of  Hereford  Township  and  Christopher 
Krauss  over  100  acres  in  the  Hosensack  valley  along  the 
creek  issuing  from  the  Powder  Valley.  In  1741  David 
Meschter  acquired  by  patent  100  acres  in  Hereford  Town- 
ship. In  1743,  Christopher  Yeakel  built  the  log  cabin  at 
the  foot  of  Chestnut  Hill  known  to  this  day  as  the  **  Yeakel 
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cottage."  In  1744  David  Seipt  bought  150  acres  of  John 
Benezet  in  the  neighborhood  where  Casper  Kriebel  had 
settled. 

In  1746,  conveyances  of  property  took  place,  by  which  the 
three  Schultz  brothers  dissolved  partnership.  George  re- 
mained at  the  old  homestead,  Melchior  established  himself 


where  Horatio  K.  Schultz  now  lives  and  Christopher  moved 
to  where  a  descendant,  Jeremiah  K.  Schultz,  lives,  not 
far  from  the  Washington  Schwenkfelder  Meeting  House. 
In  1749  David  Schultz  bought  180  acres  in  Goshen- 
hoppen  located  near  East  Greenville.  It  was  on  this 
farm  that  Mrs.  Schultz  was  cruelly  murdered  in  June, 
1750.  We  present  herewith  a  fac-simile  of  the  entry  made 
by  Schultz  in  his  Almanac  diary  at  the  time  of  the  murder : 
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In  1749  ^  patent  was  granted  to  Balthasar  Krauss  for 
part  of  Uie  Shoemaker  tract  near  the  present  Kraussdale 
Schwenkf elder  Meeting  House.  In  November,  175 1,  Mel- 
chior  Schultz  bought  332  acres  along  the  Perkiomen,  south 
of  Pennsburgdown  stream  from  the  Hillegass  mill  property. 
Later  in  the  same  year,  Christopher  Newman  bought  of 
David  Williams  225  acres  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  West 
Point.  In  1754  Christopher  Wagner  bought  54  acres  in 
Worcester.  In  1757,  Balzer  Yeakel,  of  Macungie  bought 
of  Micheal  Schell  in  the  Hosensack  valley  120  acres.  In 
November  1761  Gregorius  Schultz  of  Macungie  bought  of 
Abraham  Yeakel  125  acres  in  Upper  Hanover,  and  in  De- 
cember Hans  Heinrich  Yeakel,  the  third  and  last  of  the 
Schwenkfelders  who  had  settled  beyond  the  present  Ma- 
cungie, bought  the  Hamilton  tract  of  500  acresand  the  usual 
allowance,  the  garden  of  the  Hosensack  valley  which  he  later 
divided  and  sold  to  his  four  sons.  In  March,  1762,  Christ- 
opher Heebner  bought  of  Frederick  Cressman,  122  acres 
in  Norriton  Township  and  a  few  weeks  later  Christopher 
Dresher  bought  of  John  Roberts  129  acres  in  Towamencin. 
In  1765  George  Kriebel  bought  of  Samuel  Mechling  302 
acres  in  Lower  Milford,  then  Northampton  County,  near 
the  present  so-called  Kraussdale.  Later  in  the  year, 
David  Heebner  sold  his  200  acres  in  Frederick  Township 
and  moved  to  Worcester.  A  few  years  later  (Jeorge 
Heebner,  of  Frederick  Township,  sold  his  farms  of  over  175 
acres  to  Reverend  John  Philip  Leidich  and  moved  to 
Chestnut  Hill.  These  are  some  of  the  land  transactions 
and  will  afford  a  view  of  the  acquisition  of  real  estate. 

Through  the  Heintze  correspondence,  of  which  more 
will  be  said  later,  a  request  was  made  that  the  Schwenk- 
felders should  let  the  friends  in  Germany  know  how  and 
where  they  dwelt.     In  compliance  with  this  request,  sur- 
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veyor  David  Schultze  made  a  map  of  the  places  of  residence 
which  was  sent  with  explanatory  matter  to  Germany,  June, 
1767.  When  Ober-Lehrer  Friedrich  Schneider  a  century 
later  was  pursuing  his  studies  in  Schwenkfeld  history  he 
discovered  this  map  and  explanatory  matter  in  the  library 
of  Pastor  Nitschke  of  Harpersdorf.  He  made  a  copy 
which  in  due  time  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Berlin 
Library.  A  tracing  of  this  copy  was  made  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Hartranft,  editor  of  the  Corf  us  Schwenk- 
feldianorum.  A  copy  of  said  tracing  is  given  herewith. 
The  numbers  on  the  map  were  explained  in  the  letter 
that  accompanied  the  map.  The  list  is  herewith  reproduced 
in  the  spelling  as  given  in  the  Hartranft  copy  on  the  left 
hand  side  and  on  the  right  hand  side  the  places  are  identi- 
fied by  reference  to  present  owners  or  tenants. 


Berks  County^  Hereford: 


Melchior  Schulz. 
David  Meschter. 
George  Wiegner. 
Melchior     Wiegners 
Sohn. 
Barbara  Jackelinn 
Christian    (?)    Schulz. 
Gregorius  Meschter. 


Nordhamton  County^ 

7.  Balthasar  Jacket,  Sohn. 

8.  Hans  Jackel,  Vater. 

9.  George  Jackel,   Sohn. 

10.  Jeremias  Jackel,  Sohn. 

11.  Balthasar  Kraus. 

12.  George  Kriebel. 
Casper  Kriebels  Sohn. 


Horatio  K.  Schultz. 
Leon  Fetterman. 
Solomon  Schmoyer. 


Joseph  Yeakel. 
Jeremiah  K.  Schultz. 
Not  identified. 

Milford  Township: 

Benjamin  Weiss. 
Daniel  Yeakel. 
Nathaniel  Hiestand. 
Nathan  Schultz. 
Levi  Krauss. 
Abraham  Brey. 
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Folgende  sind  alle  Einwohner  von  Philadelphia  county 
in  Coschehoppe  oder  Oberhannover  (translation) :  The  fol- 
lowing are  all  residents  of  Philadelphia  county  in  Goshen- 
hoppen  or  Upper  Hanover. 


13.  Georg  Schulz,   senior. 

E.  H.  Schultz,  Palm. 

14.  Georg   Schultz,   senior 

alt. 

Abraham  Schultz. 

15.  Gregor  Schulz. 

Rufus  Shuler. 

16.  Christoph  Krause. 

John  C.  Hancock  Ice  Co. 

17.  George  Wiegner. 

Late  Daniel  Althouse. 

18.  Christoph  Jackel. 

Henry  R.  Seibert. 

19.  David  Schulz. 

Henry  D.  Snyder. 

20.  Seines  Bruder. 

John  Gerhard. 

Melchiors  Wittwc. 

21.  George  Hiibner. 

Near  Stetler^s  Store. 

(Soweit  dererste  Bezirk.) 

1 

In  Schippach  und  Umgegend  wohnen;    (translation): 

Thus  far  the  first  district ;  in 

Skippack  and  vicinity  there 

dwell: 

I.  Christoph  Kriebel. 

David  M.  Cassel. 

2.  George  Kriebel. 

Elias  Landis. 

3.  George  Heidrich. 

John  Halteman. 

4.  Christoph  Hoffmann. 

Henry  Derstine  Estate. 

5.  Christoph  Wiegner. 

Isaac  K.  Kriebel. 

6.  Balthasar  Jackel. 

Not  identified. 

7.  Hans  Jackel. 

Peter  Lewis. 

8.  Abraham  Heidrich. 

Not  identified. 

9.  Christoph  Drescher. 

Israel  Heckler. 

10.  Christoph  Reinwald. 

Not  identified. 

II.  George  Anders. 

Allen  K.  Kriebel. 

12.  Abraham  Kriebel  (sein 

Abraham  Kriebel. 

Vater  Casper). 

. 

13.  Abraham  Wiegner. 

Not  identified. 
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14. 

15- 
16. 

17- 
18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 
22. 


Melchior  Mdschter.  Not  identified. 

Casper  Seibt.  Sam  Metz. 

Hans  Christoph  Htibner.   William  Freed. 


Christoph  Wagner. 
David  Hiibner. 

Andreas  Beer. 

Abraham  Anders,  weil- 
and  Abrah.  Wagner. 
Christoph  Htibner. 
Abraham  Jackel. 


23.  Melchior  Kriebel. 


24. 
26. 


27 


H.  H.  Heebner. 

Near  Worcester  (Schwenk- 

f elder  meeting  house). 
Late  Michael  Grater,  now 

EUwood  Anders. 
EUwood  Anders. 

Wayne  Heebner. 

Near  Worcester  (Schwenk- 

felder  meeting  house). 
Abraham  H.  Kriebel,  "Rit- 

tenhouse  farm." 
Not  identified. 
Jacob  Heebner  (?). 


David  Kriebel  der  Sohn. 
David    Neumann    sein 

Vater  Christoph. 
Heinrich         Schneider    Ed  Wahn. 
(Tochtermann       des 
Neumann). 
Melchior  Wagner  (von    Late  Benjamin  Wilson. 
Armenruh). 
Christopher  Schubert  dwelt  in  Germantown  and  Chris- 
topher Yeakel  and  David  Schubert  at  Chestnut  Hill. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  conveyances  of  land 
more  in  detail  but  space  will  not  permit.  In  many  cases 
the  properties  were  transmitted  from  father  to  son  or  son- 
in-law  ;  in  some  cases  the  larger  tracts  were  subdivided  to 
afford  means  of  subsistence  to  the  different  members  of  the 
family;  adjoining  farms  were  occasionally  acquired  or 
new  settlements  started  more  or  less  removed  from  the 
original  centers.     In  very  few  cases  did  the  homes  pass 
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into  the  hands  of  others  through  the  financial  failure  or 
embarrassment  of  the  owners.  In  a  considerable  number 
of  cases  the  properties  have  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
freundschafft  that  originally  acquired  them  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  In  each  district  in  which  they  settled  they  found 
resident  and  non-resident  land-holders  who  were  holding 
the  property  to  profit  by  the  rise  in  values.  The  fact  must 
not  be  overlooked  that  not  all  the  Schwenkfelders  were 
land-holders,  that  some  were  renters,  or  day-laborers  or 
followed  some  particular  trade. 

The  toil,  trial  and  triumph  of  the  early  times  form  an 
interesting  study  to  which  scarcely  more  than  a  reference 
may  be  made.  Isaac  Schultz  says  in  substance:  **  All 
the  people  trusted  in  the  care  and  protection  of  the 
Highest  as  they  located  themselves  and  felt  that  in  plod- 
ding for  their  daily  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their  brows  they 
would  receive  from  Him  the  needed  strength,  wisdom  and 
courage.  They  began  at  the  lowest  round  of  the  ladder,  to 
clear  the  land  and  render  it  tillable,  and  huts  and  houses 
were  put  up  where  there  were  none.  Each  by  his  own 
industry  gave  evidence  of  a  hope  of  better  times  and  better 
conditions  in  life.  There  was  scarcely  any  relief  from  the 
toil ;  the  burden  and  heat  of  many  a  day  had  to  be  borne. 
The  bushes  and  wild  undergrowth  were  cut,  grubbed  and 
uprooted.  The  women  helped  to  gather  and  bum  the 
underbrush,  to  clear  a  patch  for  gardening  or  for  raising 
flax.  Plows,  even  the  primitive  plows  with  wooden  mould- 
boards  were  scarcely  known,  the  grubbing-hoe  being  used 
instead.  As  harrows,  bundles  of  branches  were  dragged 
over  the  virgin  soil  but  slightly  disturbed  by  the  plying  of 
the  hoe.  The  uncovered  seed  was  devoured  by  wild  doves 
and  turkeys  in  which  the  forests  abounded.  The  growing 
grain  was  relished  by  the  deer  which  often  gave  their  lives 
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as  a  sacrifice  for  their  boldness  in  making  free  use  of  the 
settlers'  crops,  and  thus  became  food  and  raiment  for  the 
white  man.**  The  women  knew  how  to  spin  and  they  did 
spin.  At  first  the  spinning  was  not  done  with  the  familiar 
spinning  wheel  with  treadle  and  distaff,  but  with  a  simple 
piece  of  wood  that  might  easily  be  mistaken  by  the  un- 
informed for  a  modern  penholder  ornamented  with  a  ring 
near  the  one  end.  For  the  first  few  years  they  had  no 
wool  to  spin  because  they  could  not  properly  care  for  the 
sheep.  As  soon  as  possible,  however,  sheep,  horses  and 
cattle  were  secured,  bells  were  hung  around  their  necks 
and  they  were  turned  loose  and  left  to  care  for  themselves 
in  the  primeval  forest.  Tradition  says  that  before  Abra- 
ham Moyer  erected  his  mill  on  the  Perkiomen  where  Lei- 
bert's  mill  now  is  below  Palm,  the  people  often  ground  their 
grain  to  meal  by  crushing  it  on  stones  or  stumps  of  trees  and 
removing  the  coarser  and  foreign  elements  by  the  use  of 
sieves.  Orchards  were  planted  and  distilleries  were  erected 
to  change  the  luscious  apple  into  the  mischievous  applejack. 

The  three  Schultz  brothers  erected  the  first  two-story 
dwelling  house  in  the  settlement.  Melchior  Neuman 
was  the  carpenter.  Because  they  had  no  saw-mill,  they 
were  obliged  to  saw  logs  into  boards  by  hand.  They 
rolled  the  logs  on  a  frame  and  thus  devised  a  rude  saw- 
mill of  their  own,  human  muscle  above  and  below  the  log 
furnishing  the  motive  power.  Christopher  Krauss  also 
joined  them  about  this  time.  They  toiled  at  the  loom 
as  weavers  and  won  fame  by  their  fine  linen.  They 
manufactured  looms,  various  household  articles,  wagon- 
wheels  out  of  three-inch  planks,  horse  collars  out  of  plaited 
straw  and  traces  for  the  harness  out  of  hemp. 

They  tilled  the  ground.  The  crops  which  they  did  not 
need  together  with  their  finest  grades  of  linen,  some  of 
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which  they  sold  to  the  governor  of  the  Province  at  eight 
shillings  per  yard,  were  taken  to  market. 

Balzer  Anders  of  Towamencin  and  George  Heydrich  of 
Salford  and  David  Meschter  of  Hereford  made  and  re- 
paired shoes.  Christopher  Yeakel  and  David  Schubert 
were  coopers  and  plied  their  craft  at  Chestnut  Hill.  Abra- 
ham Yeakel  of  Worcester,  and  Christopher  Reinwald  of 
Towamencin  were  known  as  weavers  and  David  Rein- 
wald, the  son  of  Christopher,  living  in  Douglass  as  turner. 
George  Weiss  was  a  weaver  and  for  a  time  kept  three  looms 
going  and  was  financially  successful,  often  being  called 
upon  to  weave  for  others  on  account  of  the  good  quality  of 
the  product  of  his  looms.  He  was  an  honest  man  and  made 
honest  linen.  Balzer  Hoffman  made  his  spinning  wheel 
hum  practically  to  the  end  of  his  eventful  life.  David 
Schultz,  the  surveyor,  served  his  day  and  generation  as 
surveyor  and  general  scrivener,  and  as  such  was  known 
favorably  far  and  wide.  Christopher  Schultz,  of  Here- 
ford, George  Kriebel,  of  Lower  Milford,  and  Melchior 
Wagner,  of  Worcester,  also  served  their  neighborhoods  as 
scriveners.  David  Wagener  made  his  way  into  North- 
hampton County  and  established  himself  along  the  Bush- 
kill,  where  he  grew  to  be  a  man  of  means  and  became  the 
progenitor  of  numerous  descendants  in  Easton  and  else- 
where. 

The  Schwenkfelders  occasionally  became  non-resident 
land-holders  to  invest  their  savings  and  thus  to  profit  by 
the  prospective  rise  in  values.  In  case  of  sickness,  house- 
hold remedies  were  resorted  to  and  the  industrious  house- 
wife brought  into  requisition  the  copious  collection  of  rem- 
edies in  her  well-filled  bag  of  medicinal  herbs.  Should 
professional  services  be  needed,  their  faithful  friends.  Dr. 
George  DeBenneville,  the  Universalist,  of  Oley,  later  of 
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Bristol,  and  Dr.  Abraham  Wagner,  of  Worcester,  were 
called  upon.  Accidents  and  misfortunes,  pain,  sickness 
and  death  that  are  wont  to  befall  man  were  their  lot  as 
well,  but  of  these  there  is  no  occasion  for  speaking.  They 
toiled  and  triumphed  in  their  toil.  Many  a  father  of  a 
family  could  say  with  Jacob  of  old:  **  I  am  not  worthy 
of  the  least  of  thy  mercies,  and  of  all  thy  truth  which 
thou  hast  showed  unto  thy  servant;  for  with  my  staff  I 
passed  over  this  Jordan  and  now  I  am  become  two  bands.'^ 

They  had  trusted  their  divine  Saviour,  and  in  obedience 
to  His  sweet  will,  left  their  all  for  righteousness'  sake  and 
their  Lord  rewarded  them  openly  in  this  present  life.  They 
had  a  practical  realization  of  the  words  of  the  master: 
"Every  one  that  hath  forsaken  houses  or  brethren,  or 
sisters,  or  father,  or  mother,  or  wife,  or  children,  or  lands, 
for  my  name's  sake  shall  receive  a  hundred-fold." 

Thus  they  toiled,  and  in  the  sweat  of  their  brow  be- 
came co-workers  with  God  in  His  answering  their  prayer : 
**  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread."  In  the  midst  of  their 
struggles,  probably  some  time  during  1742,  the  following 
remarkable  state-paper  was  brought  to  their  attention,  but 
though  they  were  thus  highly  flattered  and  honored  by 
Frederick  the  Great,  they  merely  acknowledged  the  invi- 
tation with  thanks  and  to  a  man  clung  to  their  newly 
adopted  country  that  they  had  come  to  love  so  well. 

•*  Edict  to  provide  for  the  reestablishment  of  the  so-called 
Schwenkfelders  in  Silesia  and  other  provinces  of  his  Royal 
Majesty;  de  dato  Selowitz  the  8  of  March,  1742. 

••  We,  Frederick,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  Prussia, 
Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  Arch  Chamberlain,  and  elec- 
tor of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  etc.,  etc. 

"  Be  it  known  to  all  to  whom  these  presents  may  come ; 
Whereas,  we  do  hold  nothing  to  be  so  contrary  to  Nature, 
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Reason  and  Principles  of  the  Christian  Religion  as  the 
forcing  of  the  subjects'  consciences  and  persecuting  them 
about  any  erroneous  doctrines  which  do  not  concern  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Christian  Religion.  We 
have,  therefore,  most  graciously"resolved  that  the  so-called 
Schwenkfelders,  who  were  exiled  through  an  imprudent 
zeal  for  Religion,  to  the  irreparable  damage  of  commerce 
and  of  the  country  be  recalled  into  our  Sovereign  Duchy 
of  Lower  Silesia.  We  have,  therefore,  thought  fit  by  these 
presents  to  assure  all  those  who  possess  the  said  doctrine, 
upon  our  Royal  word  that  they  shall  and  may  return 
safely  not  only  into  our  Sovereign  Duchy  of  Lower  Sile- 
sia, but  also  into  all  our  provinces,  peaceably  to  live  and 
trade  there,  since  we  not  only  do  receive  them  into  our 
special  protection,  but  also  will  give  them  all  necessary 
supplies  for  the  promotion  of  their  commerce.  And  all 
those  who  several  years  ago  were  deprived  of  their  habita- 
tions and  estates  in  our  country  of  Silesia,  shall  be  rein- 
stated without  any  conpensation  in  case  those  estates  are 
not  paid  for  by  the  new  possessors.  Such  as  will  settle  in 
our  villages  shall  have  farms  assigned  to  them,  and  care 
shall  be  taken  to  provide  them  employment  and  those  who 
choose  to  live  in  towns  shall,  besides  several  ordinary 
Free  years,  have  places  assigned  them  gratis  for  the 
building  of  their  houses  for  which  purposes  they  need  only 
apply  to  our  Military  and  Domainen  Chambers. 

**  We  do  therefore  command  our  Superior  Colleges  of 
Justice  and  Finance,  as  well  as  all  mediate  Princes,  Lords, 
Magistrates,  etc.,  carefully  to  observe  the  same. 

**  In  witness  whereof  we  have  signed  this  present  edict 
with  our  own  hand,  and  caused  our  royal  seal  to  be  affixed. 

**  Done  at  Selowitz,  March  8th,  1742. 
<*  L.  S.  V  Cocceji.  **  Frederick, 

**  per  C.  von  Munchon." 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Efforts  at  Church  Organization,  1734-1782. 

N  attempting  to  form  a  conception  of  the 
religious  life  among  the  Schwenkfelders 
prior  to  the  organization  of  1782,  the 
people,  their  leaders,  their  places  of  resi- 
dence and  the  general  religious  surround- 
ings must  be  taken  into  account. 

The  situation  of  the  people  themselves, 
considered  with  respect  to  organized  re- 
ligious life,  was  pitiable.  They  had 
been  robbed  of  house  and  home,  hence  were  poor  and  a 
fierce  struggle  for  daily  food  and  raiment  with  consequent 
tendency  to  worldliness  followed ;  they  had  been  deprived 
of  Christian  fellowship,  hence  they  could  not  look  to  the 
old  world  for  aid  as  others  could  and  would.  Prior  to 
1734  they  had  been  deprived  of  religious  liberty,  hence 
they  had  not  profited  by  the  benefits  of  a  religious  organi- 
zation. They  were  accorded  no  standing  by  the  dominant 
religious  forces,  hence  they  probably  often  felt  as  Dr. 
Abraham  Wagner  expressed  himself  to  Reverend  Muhlen- 
berg: **It  would  be  no  wonder  if  you  felt  an  aversion 
from  me  since  I  bear  or  must  bear  a  despised,  heretical 
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name."  Reverend  Balzer  Hoffman  wrote :  **  When  they 
landed  there  was  great  disorder  respecting  homes  and 
means  of  winning  a  livelihood.  The  people  lost  concern 
for  the  faith  for  which  they  had  suffered  and  lapsed  into 
lukewarmness  and  worldliness.  The  whole  week  was 
spent  in  a  struggle  for  a  living.  Sunday  meant  laziness, 
inactivity  and  a  light-hearted  state  of  mind."  During  the 
first  winter,  the  minds  of  all  must  have  been  in  a  state  of 
suspense  on  account  of  their  future  homes  and  this  also 
probably  augmented  the  spiritual  unrest.  After  homes  had 
been  acquired  and  means  of  subsistence  found,  the  charge 
of  their  pastor  George  Weiss  extended  from  Germantown, 
possibly  Philadelphia  through  Gwynedd,  Towamencin, 
Lower  Salford,  Upper  Hanover,  Hereford,  Upper  Milford 
to  Macungie  in  Lehigh  County  with  spurs  at  Falckner 
Swamp  —  now  Frederick  —  and  at  Worcester. 

George  Weiss  was  a  remarkable  man.^  At  the  age  of 
thirty-three  he  was  chosen  to  write  the  Confession  of  Faith 
of  the  Schwenkfelders  and  to  answer  the  questions  of  the 
Jesuit  missionaries.  In  1733  he  was  called  upon  to  take 
charge  of  the  religious  training  of  the  young,  probably 
after  notice  had  been  served  that  in  a  year's  time  migration 
would  be  enforced.  In  April,  1734,  he  wrote  his  Kurtzes 
Gutachten  in  which  he  discussed  the  history  of  the 
Schwenkfelders  and  the  forming  of  a  religious  organiza- 
tion or  Gemeinde.  He  also  drew  up  stringent  regulations 
for  the  intending  emigrants  concerning  Sunday  observance, 
holidays,  marriage,  the  sacraments,  prayer  for  children, 
conduct  of  the  daily  life,  etc.,  etc.  He  was  a  practical 
apostle  of  the  strenuous  life,  as  is  shown,  for  example,  by 
having  pangs  of  conscience  at  his  own  worldliness  in 
operating  three  weaver's  looms  at  one  time.     The  worldli- 

>  The  term  **  Reverend  ''  is  omitted  in  conformity  with  early  custom. 
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ness  of  the  people  so  vexed  his  righteous  soul  that  his 
heart  poured  itself  out  in  tears.  He  strove,  as  he  said,  to 
so  live  that  no  one  could  take  offence  at  any  word  or  work  of 
his.  His  conduct,  bearing  and  general  aspect  were  unusu- 
ally plain  and  simple.  His  whole  being  was  charged  with  a 
holy  zeal  for  true  righteousness  which  he  as  a  minister  mani- 
fested without  abatement  unto  the  time  of  his  death  in  1740. 

The  general  religious  condition  of  the  community  is  thus 
described  by  Muhlenberg  in  a  letter  of  the  period :  "  Athe- 
ists, Deists  and  Naturalists  are  to  be  found  everywhere ;  in 
short,  there  is  no  sect  in  the  world  which  has  not  followers 
here.  You  meet  with  persons  from  almost  every  nation  in 
the  world.  The  young  people  have  grown  up  without  in- 
struction and  without  knowledge  of  religion  and  are  turn- 
ing into  heathenism." 

Beside  this  general  inclination  to  a  low  religious  life  in  the 
community  which  tended  to  counteract  the  labors  of  Weiss, 
there  were  divergent  tendencies  among  the  Schwenkfelders 
themselves.  Dr.  Abraham  Wagner,  of  Worcester,  wanted 
to  read  and  did  read  non-Schwenkfelder  books  and  prob- 
ably affected  the  Beyers  living  close  by  and  related.  Dr. 
Melchior  Htibner  living  in  Frederick,  was  an  adherent  of 
the  views  of  Jacob  Boehme,  and  probably  influenced  those 
with  whom  he  came  into  contact.  In  Goshenhoppen,  Mel- 
chior and  David  and  their  father,  George  Schultz,  and 
Melchior  Wiegner  read  Jacob  Boehme  and  Jane  Leade. 
Christopher  Wiegner,  of  Towamencin,  also  an  admirer  of 
Boehme,  harbored  the  envoys  of  the  Moravians,  and  in 
particular  Spangenberg.  The  •<  Associated  Brethren  of 
the  Skippack "  met  at  his  house  and  vexed  the  souls  of 
earnest  Schwenkfelders. 

Surrounded  thus  and  hampered  by  adverse  circum- 
stances,  George  Weiss,   recognized   as   pastor,  went  to 
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work,  but  he  soon  learned  that  the  people  could  not  and 
would  not  devote  as  much  time  to  his  ministrations  as  he 
desired,  and  in  consequence  experienced  during  1735  bitter 
grief,  dejection  and  discouragement.  He  visited  various 
families  during  the  summer,  staying  several  weeks  at  one 
place,  teaching  the  children  and  exercising  them  in  cate- 
chetical questions.  Some  expository  letters  were  written, 
but  there  were  practically  no  public  religious  services  and 
altogether  there  was  not  much  activity.  Soon  after  this 
Wiegner  wrote:  **My  heart  is  often  so  filled  with  pain 
and  sorrow  in  the  meetings  of  the  Schwenkfelders  at  their 
poor  souls,  that  I  cannot  suppress  my  tears,  though  I  speak 
not  a  word  the  whole  time."  Of  Weiss  he  wrote :  **  Since 
we  are  in  this  country  he  shows  such  zeal  and  earnestness 
that  one  scarcely  recognizes  the  earlier  Weiss  in  him.** 

The  contemplated  marriage  of  two  Schwenkfelders  — 
presumably  Balthasar  Krauss  and  Susanna  Hoffman  — 
raised  the  question  of  organization.  The  groom  came  to 
Weiss  and  expressed  the  wish  to  have  the  ceremony  per- 
formed by  one  of  their  own  number.  The  wish  was  taken 
into  consideration  and  as  a  consequence  a  letter  was  written 
in  November,  1735,  in  which  it  was  suggested  to  select  a 
minister  ( Vorsteher)  and  two  deacons  {Aeltesten).  On 
November  9,  nine  Schwenkfelders  met  and  elected  George 
Weiss  as  minister  and  B.  H.  and  D.  S.  as  deacons  (Balzer 
Hoffman  and  David  Seibt,  in  all  probability),  to  whom 
they  promised  allegiance.  A  contract  or  agreement  was 
drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  minister,  the  deacons  and  the 
people.  This  was  done  not  as  an  act  of  union  as  a  church, 
but  as  a  means  of  knowing  on  whom  the  minister  might 
depend. 

Upon  this  Weiss  assumed  charge  of  the  religious  ser- 
vices and  went  faithfully  and  earnestly  to  work.     Trouble 
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soon  beset  him,  however.  Christopher  Wiegner  relates 
that  in  January,  1736,  Weiss  called  upon  him  and  that  an 
earnest  discussion  arose  concerning  a  letter  which  Wiegner 
had  written.  On  parting  Wiegner  finally  promised  to  at- 
tend the  services  again.  On  the  following  fourth  of  April 
Spangenberg  arrived  at  Wiegner's  home,  and  thus  added 
another  factor  to  the  religious  problem.  About  June  twen- 
tieth Wiegner  made  record  in  his  diary  that  Weiss  spoke  to 
them  and  charged  them  to  let  the  Schwenkfelders  alone, 
saying  that  they  could  and  would  not  agree,  and  that  it 
would  be  useless  to  try  to  make  Moravians  of  them. 

Without  entering  into  further  details  it  may  be  in  place 
to  quote  the  following  words  extracted  from  a  general 
letter  by  Weiss,  dated  December  15, 1737  :  **  After  having 
tried  for  a  considerable  time  the  existing  plan,  *  *  *  I  am 
compelled  in  protection  of  my  own  conscience  to  avail  my- 
self of  another  method  to  prevent  if  possible  with  respect 
to  myself  a  Gideonitish  idolatry  or  a  Jereoboamitish  calf- 
worship.  If  you  desire  to  use  it  for  such  purpose,  I  hope 
before  God  to  be  excused.  My  service  concerning  which 
I  have  a  good  conscience  before  God,  is  clearly  enough 
expressed  in  the  conditions  of  our  contract  or  agreement 
and  consists  of  this  —  to  reveal  again  and  bring  to  light 
according  to  my  power  our  neglected  theology.  Formal 
worship  is  not  a  part  of  this  neither  is  it  a  part  of  formal 
worship.  For  regular  worship  and  a  regular  congregation 
belong  together.  Regular  worship  has  indeed  been  estab- 
lished, meetings  have  been  held,  now  in  this  place  and 
now  in  that  and,  though  one  guard  against  it  the  best  way 
possible,  one  can  not  prevent  the  growing  out  of  it  of  an 
established  order  and  custom.  And  it  might  easily  happen 
that  at  my  death  some  fickle  person  with  a  little  worldly 
wisdom  without  savor  or  strength  might  allow  himself  to 
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be  used  to  step  into  such  place  and  in  appearance  to  imitate 
the  same.  I,  therefore,  recall  such  ordinary  regular  service 
in  my  simplicity  and  will  on  my  own  account  hold  services, 
public  and  free  to  all.  And  thus  I  hope  to  place  matters 
upon  such  a  footing  that  when  I  die  the  plan  may  die  with 
me."  Weiss  continued  his  labors,  however,  and  another 
disturbance  was  soon  created  by  Wiegner  and  Spangen- 
berg  of  which  more  will  be  said  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

The  Schwenkfelders  did  not  stand  by  Weiss  as  they 
could  and  should  have.  On  account  of  this  non-respon- 
siveness, Weiss  for  a  time  ceased  going  to  Macungie  and 
still  later  to  Goshenhoppen  to  conduct  services.  Sickness 
came  upon  him  and  he  was  so  depressed  in  spirit  that  he 
entertained  the  thought  of  giving  up  his  public  services  al- 
together. The  contract  renewed  in  1737  seemed  to  influ- 
ence him,  however,  and  he  resolved  to  continue  and  thus 
to  set  an  example  to  his  flock.  Later  he  conducted  services 
at  the  house  where  he  was  sta}ring  and  worshippers  had  to 
go  there.  The  result  was  that  many  stayed  away  and 
lukewarmness  grew.  His  feeling  towards  the  people  is 
probably  fairly  represented  in  these  words,  written  by  him 
in  September,  1738:  **The  jealous  spirits,  the  ignoble 
thoughts,  the  derogatory  remarks,  the  secret  envy  and  the 
idiosyncrasies  both  towards  me  as  well  as  towards  each 
other  prove  quite  plainly  that  nothing  is  wanting  more  in 
you  than  the  properties  of  a  church  "  or  organized  body  of 
believers. 

The  laxity  of  the  people  grew ;  his  zeal  grew  likewise 
and  toil  followed  in  both  districts  as  though  matters  had 
reached  a  flnal  issue  even  while  a  weakness  of  body  and 
constitution  hampered  him.  Finally  a  serious  sickness  be- 
fell him  that  confined  him  to  his  bed.  Full  of  hope  that 
he  would  be  enabled  to  resume  his  efforts  for  the  young, 
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the  unexpected  summons  came  to  him  a  week  after  he  had 
met  his  dear  children  in  the  faith  for  the  last  time  in 
Goshenhoppen  and  he  was  called  to  his  reward  on  the 
eleventh  of  March,  1740. 

The  death  of  Weiss  left  the  Schwenkfelders  disunited 
and  unorganized  for  religious  services.  His  labors  had 
not  met  the  success  that  he  deserved  and  the  people  had 
not  reached  the  high  ideal  he  had  placed  for  them.  A 
glance  at  what  he  tried  to  accomplish  must  suffice.  He 
wished  to  secure  a  sacred  observance  of  Sunday  and  the 
ordained  holy  days  by  strict  cessation  from  work  and  oc- 
cupation of  the  day  by  reading  and  meditation  or  attend- 
ance on  public  worship.  The  married  state  was  to  be  en- 
tered upon  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  and  all  worldliness  and 
sinful  propensities  were  to  be  religiously  repressed.  Chil- 
dren were  to  be  consecrated  to  the  Lord  and  His  service. 
In  worldly  avocations  men  were  to  follow  Paul's  advice, 
having  food  and  raiment  —  therewith  to  be  content.  His 
aim  as  to  religious  services  is  thus  described  by  Hoffman : 
**  To  have  religious  services  on  Sundays  both  forenoon  and 
afternoon  with  a  kind  of  preparatory  service  on  Saturday 
evening,  at  which  hymns  were  sung  and  religious  exhor- 
tations and  explanations  of  scripture  passages  were  given. 
During  the  winter  meetings  were  also  held  on  Sunday 
evening  at  which  the  children  were  catechized  and  in- 
structed. On  Sundays  for  the  regular  services  a  sermon 
was  read,  followed  by  religious  comments  both  in  the  fore- 
noon and  the  afternoon.  The  three  most  important  sacred 
days  of  the  church  year  were  observed  three  days,  at 
which  special  services  were  held.  Once  a  week  a  meet- 
ing was  held  in  order  that  the  hearts  of  the  people  might 
be  drawn  away  from  temporal  things.  The  children 
were  catechized  at  least  two  times  each  week  and  often 
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three  times,  in  order  that  with  their  daily  toil  they  might 
be  grounded  in  the  principles  of  their  doctrines.  Balzer 
Hoffman  was  appointed  as  his  assistant  in  order  that  when 
he  was  away  in  Macungie,  Goshenhoppen  or  elsewhere 
services  might  not  be  discontinued.  The  yearly  gathering 
for  thanksgiving,  the  *  Geddchtniss  Tag^  or  Memorial 
Day  was  sacredly  observed.  When  the  young  wished  to 
marry  they  were  instructed  previously  in  Christian  doc- 
trine—  particularly  as  to  holy  matrimony.  At  funerals 
religious  services  were  also  held,  and  soon  after  birth  the 
young  were  consecrated  to  the  Lord." 

Upon  the  death  of  Weiss  it  seemed  for  a  time  as  if  re- 
ligious services  would  not  be  resumed.  An  arrangement 
was  devised  that,  however,  was  destined  to  be  short-lived. 
Four  heads  of  families  (Haus-rudter)  met  and  agreed  to 
hold  services  in  their  houses  in  the  hope  that  the  same 
might  be  introductory  to  some  better  plan.  Balzer  Hoff- 
man by  request  took  charge  of  the  services  and  tried  to 
follow  the  plans  of  Weiss  as  closely  as  possible.  Dissen- 
sion and  discord  soon  became  manifest  again.  Discour- 
agement followed  and  Hoffman  resigned.  May,  1741. 
The  general  condition  of  things  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
children  did  not  receive  half  the  attention  they  had  re- 
ceived during  the  lifetime  of  Weiss.  Hoffman  was  ap- 
pealed to.  He  was  touched  and  expressed  himself  in  two 
letters  dated  July  9,  1741,  in  which  he  laid  down  thirty-six 
propositions  to  which  assent  was  given  with  the  result  that 
an  organization  was  formed  again  and  deacons  were 
chosen.  Hoffman  again  resigned  at  the  close  of  the 
church  year  1744,  but  was  persuaded  to  resume  charge 
soon  after.  These  two  resignations  were  due  to  want  of 
harmony  between  him  and  the  Schwenkfelders  in  respect 
to  doctrine,  the  daily  life  and  views  about  their  meetings. 
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In  1749  Hoffman  resigned  for  the  third  time  on  account  of 
health,  a  bodily  affection  making  speaking  and  singing 
almost  impossible. 

During  his  ministration  Hoffman  had  charge  of  the  reg- 
ular Sunday  services,  funerals  and  the  exercises  on  Me- 
morial Day.  At  the  marriages  he  was  occasionally  asked 
to  officiate ;  at  other  times  a  neighboring  minister  or  an  of- 
ficer of  the  law  was  called  upon.  The  children  were  trained 
in  doctrines  but  not  as  thoroughly  as  in  the  time  of  Weiss ; 
the  non-conciliatory  and  intolerant  spirit  of  Weiss  per- 
vaded Hoffman,  and  had  its  baneful  effect,  repelling  men 
like  Dr.  Abraham  Wagner  and  causing  a  dwindling  down 
to  less  than  half  a  dozen  catechumens  where  there  might 
have  been  scores. 

After  the  resignation  of  Balzer  Hoffman  in  1749  ^  S^^" 
eral  conference  was  talked  of  but  not  called  because  many 
felt  that  under  existing  circumstances  but  little  good  could 
be  accomplished.     Near  the  close  of  i7S3>  five  heads  of 
families  {Haus-vdter)  agreed  to  visit  each  other  in  their 
homes  in  rotation  every  third  Sunday  to  edify  one  another 
and  to  assist  one  another  by  discussing  matters  of  doctrine. 
This   they  chose  to  call  Besuchy  visit,  rather  than    Ver- 
sammlungj  meeting,  because  according  to  their  view  many 
important  things  belonged  to  a  Christian  meeting  which  they 
had  not  undertaken.     Not  a  word  was  said  about  disci-    ) 
pline,  or  the  ordering  of  external  arrangements  or  the  neces-    j 
sity  of  rules,  or  the  pledging  themselves  together  as  a  body. 
The  compact  thus  formed  was  regarding  only  as  a  semi-  j 
private  arrangement  for  religious  culture  by  the  families  | 
that  took  part  —  all  who  wished  to  attend  being  welcome  : 
to  do  so.     In  1759  a  few  more  families  joined  in  with  the 
services  and  it  was  decided  to  meet  every  two  instead  of 
three  weeks.     But  the  system  was  too  limited  and  was  far 
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from  being  satisfactory.  From  the  minutes  of  the  general 
conference  held  in  1762,  it  is  evident  that  matters  seemed 
to  be  drifting  to  utter  decay ;  the  young  people  had  no  safe 
guide  or  direction  with  respect  to  their  teaching  of  life»  the 
children  did  not  receive  any  catechetical  instruction,  there 
was  no  system  for  general  public  religious  meetings,  nor 
organization  into  whose  hands  a  pious  parent  might  entrust 
his  children. 

In  view  of  this  condition  of  things  a  general  conference 
was  held  Saturday,  October  9,  1762,  at  the  house  of 
Christopher  Kriebel.  The  existing  state  among  the  people 
was  discussed  at  some  length  and  a  paper,  presented  by 
Christopher  Kriebel,  was  read  and  approved.  The  line  of 
thought  of  said  paper  was  that  the  deliverance  from  op- 
pression, the  replacing  of  the  property  abandoned,  their 
preservation,  the  deliverance  from  the  hands  of  the  Indians, 
the  blessings  on  their  labors,  the  continuance  of  their  lives 
should  incite  them  to  gratitude,  but,  to  translate  the  word- 
ing: <*We,  on  the  contrary,  have  delighted  ourselves  in 
things  of  time ;  envy,  slander,  calumny,  false  accusations 
have  separated  us  and  the  young  are  neglected.  Such  a 
condition  of  things  ought  to  touch  our  hearts  and  cause  us 
to  tremble  in  view  of  the  final  judgment.  We  ought  to 
turn  away  from  these  things,  avoid  useless  disputations, 
live  Christian  lives,  turn  unto  the  Lord  for  direction  and 
seek  to  become  learners  in  His  school.  Were  we  to  do 
this  our  yokes  would  be  lighter  and  we  would  be  recon- 
ciled to  one  another."  A  few  of  the  lines  of  discussion 
are  indicated  by  the  following  questions  propounded  at 
the  conference :  **  (i)  Will  we  be  able  to  bear  with  one  an- 
other, if  a  closer  union  is  formed  so  that  what  is  undertaken 
may  not  be  ended  in  strife  and  works  of  evil?  (2)  Will 
we  be  willing  to  grant  to  each  other  the  liberty  of  reading 
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authors  other  than  those  commonly  accepted  by  us  ?  (3) 
Will  we  be  ready  to  bear  with  one  another  if  in  some 
point  of  doctrine  we  can  not  agree  in  our  views?  "  The 
favorable  answers  given  indicate  plainly  a  decided  depar- 
ture from  the  position  assumed  by  men  of  the  type  of  Weiss 
and  Hoffman.  The  meeting  was  altogether  a  heart- 
searching,  prayerful  and  face-to-face  consideration  of  the 
sad  condition  of  affairs  among  them.  The  necessity  for  a 
closer  union  having  been  considered  and  plans  devised, 
the  want  of  a  suitable  catechism  was  also  considered. 
Christopher  Schultz  was  instructed  to  prepare  his  manu- 
script catechism  for  the  press.  The  following  spring  it 
was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  printer. 

The  system  or  plan   devised  was  continued  until  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution  in  1782.     Further  details  of 
the  arrangement  are   given  in   a  letter  by   Christopher 
Schultz  substantially  as  follows:  **The  arrangement  is 
that  we   heads  of  families  {Haus-vater)  jointly  conduct 
our  religious  services.     Each  is  as  much  and  has  as  much 
right  as  the  other,  free  and  unrestrained.     But  he  in  whose 
house  a  meeting  is  held  provides  the  materials   for  the 
forenoon  exercises.     He  who  has  a  word  of  exhortation 
of  whatever  nature,  be  it  his  own  thoughts  or  selection 
from  hymns  or  books,  presents  the  same  to  the  meeting 
upon  which  it  is  discussed  and  applied.     For  dinner  we 
/  stay  at  the  said  house — except  such  as  go  to  neighboring 
j  houses  —  and  eat  a  piece  of  bread  and  butter  according 
I  to  necessity,  the  family  always  providing  the  guests  with 
\  such  meal.     In  the  forenoon  the  exercises  consist  of  sing- 
ing, prayer,   reading   of  the  gospel  lesson,   singing   of 
another  hymn,  reading  of  the  sermon  and  closing  with  a 
prayer.     In  the  afternoon   we    have  Kinderlehr.     Each 
pupil  repeats  a  verse  of  the  gospel  lesson  of  the  day  and 
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all  are  questioned  on  the  literal,  theological  and  spiritual 
sense  of  the  same.  Catechization  follows,  the  young 
being  divided  into  classes  and  being  treated  differently 
according  to  age,  etc.  From  this  you  perceive  that  we 
have  not  undertaken  to  organize  a  Christian  denomination 
{Christliche  Gemeine)  to  be  directed  and  served  by  min- 
isters.'* The  meetings  were  held  alternately  at  the  follow- 
ing houses,  one  Sunday  in  the  Upper  District,  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday  in  the  Lower  District:  Casper  Kriebel, 
Hans  Christoph  Heebner,  Casper  Seibt,  George  Kriebel, 
Christoph  Hoffman,  Christoph  Kriebel,  Greorge  Schultz, 
Melchior  Schultz,  Christoph  Schultz,  Christoph  Krauss, 
Christoph  Yeakel,  John  Yeakel,  Sr.,  Gregorius  Schultz, 
George  Schultz.  The  hymn-book  used  by  them  was  the 
Neueingerichtetes  Gesangbuch  prepared  by  them  and 
printed  by  Christopher  Saur,  1762. 

Among  the  salient  features  of  this  period  may  be  men- 
tioned the  following  relating  to  organized  efforts  in  the 
line  of  public  worship.  The  systematic  and  regular  cate- 
chization of  the  young  was  begun  in  the  spring  of  1763 
by  Christopher  Schultz  and  Balzer  Hoffman,  the  latter 
also  officiating  at  marriages  and  funerals,  although  not 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  established  system  of  meetings. 
The  following  year  Hoffman  relinquished  all  public  ser- 
vices on  account  of  the  infirmities  of  age,  being  past  seventy- 
six  at  that  time.  In  1764  the  school  system  described  in 
another  chapter  was  organized  and  the  following  year  the 
erection  of  a  school-house  at  Towamencin  took  place, 
probably  the  first  house  erected  for  general  purposes  by 
the  Schwenkf elders  in  America.  In  1765  the  justly  cele- 
brated "Heintze  Correspondence"  with  European  friends 
was  opened.  The  exchange  of  letters  with  their  friends 
since  the  migration  grew  to  large  proportions,  and  thus 
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many  personals  were  recorded  and  preserved  that  otherwise 
would  have  been  lost.  In  1769  a  general  marriage  con- 
tract was  drawn  up  which  was  renewed  in  fuller  detail  in 
1779.  These  forms  illustrate  the  method  of  procedure  in 
case  any  of  their  young  people  wished  to  enter  the  mar- 
ried state.  The  latter  is  given  in  full  in  the  Appendix. 
The  scheme  of  worship  and  work  thus  devised,  though  a 
considerable  advance  on  former  plans,  was  in  many 
respects  defective  as  later  experience  showed. 

Although  the  period  from  1734  to  1782  may  appear 
gloomy  on  account  of  the  lack  of  hearty  cooperation  as  a 
religious  brotherhood  by  organizing  a  church  or  society 
true  spiritual  culture  was  by  no  means  overlooked.  George 
Weiss  formed  the  habit  of  writing  short  religious  tracts 
and  sending  them  to  the  young  under  his  charge.  This 
he  kept  up  nearly  all  his  lifetime.  Balzer  Hoffman  was 
also  a  voluminous  writer.  Catechization  of  the  young 
was  soon  taken  up  and  continued  through  this  period.  An 
earnestness  of  life  was  cultivated  with  which  the  church  of 
to-day  is  unfamiliar.  Much  quiet  meditation  was  engaged 
in,  and  hymns,  sermons  and  other  sacred  writings  were 
copied.  Memorial  Day  was,  during  this  period,  the  great 
day  of  the  year.  Weiss,  Hoffman  and  Schultz  in  par- 
ticular held  forth  on  this  day  in  powerful  addresses  which 
in  many  cases  were  copied  and  recopied  and  are  worthy 
of  being  carefully  studied.  These  addresses  were  mainly 
heart-searching,  doctrinal  sermons  and  must  have  had  a 
strong  influence  in  the  moulding  of  their  hearers. 

The  plan  of  services  agreed  upon  in  1762  and  continued 
twenty  years  threw  more  responsibility  upon  the  individual 
worshipper,  helped  to  develop  a  deeper  spirituality  and 
did  not  have  the  blighting  effect  of  the  modern  system  of 
thinking,   singing,   praying  and  worshipping   by   a  paid 
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proxy.  Marriages  were  not  entered  into  as  lightly  as  at 
present.  Questions  were  asked,  a  sermon  was  preached 
and  the  occasion  made  almost  as  solemn  as  that  of  admis- 
sion to  church.  Marriage  then  was  a  sacred  sacrament 
and  not  merely  a  light-hearted  legal  pledge  or  promise  to 
be  broken  as  lightly  as  entered  upon.  This  period  wit- 
nessed the  formation  and  publication  of  the  catechism,  the 
Erlduterung^  and  the  hymn-book,  the  composition  of  many 
tracts  on  religious  subjects  and  of  the  Glaubenslehre  in 
particular,  the  compilation  and  transcription  of  large  manu- 
script volumes  still  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  The 
Charity  Fund  was  organized,  the  School  Fund  collected 
and  practically  all  the  tools  devised  and  formed  which 
were  made  use  of  in  the  closer  organization  that  superseded 
this  transitional  stage. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
The  Adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  1782. 

HILE  considering  the  adoption  of 
a  constitution  by  the  Schwenk- 
f elders,  the  reader  will  remember 
that  by  this  step  the  adherents  of 
the  views  of  Schwenkfeld  en- 
^      '4T— jr  tered  upon  a  new  period.    Never 

td^tft)  5«p^       before  had  a  regular  organization 
\^^     V^  been    attempted.      Before    1734 

this  had  been  utterly  impossible  on  account  of  state  reasons 
beyond  the  control  of  the  Schwenkfelders.  After  1734 
organization  as  a  church  had  been  resisted  and  thus  prob- 
ably prevented  by  Weiss  and  Hoffman.  Of  the  families 
that  migrated  in  1734,  only  those  of  Melchior  Kriebel,  of 
Gwynedd  and  David  Heebner,  of  Worcester,  were  left  un- 
broken by  death  and  neither  of  these  men  joined  in  the  or- 
ganization. Of  the  forty  odd  families  formed  in  the  first 
twenty-five  years  after  the  migration,  less  than  a  score  re- 
mained and  less  than  half  a  score  were  represented  by  the 
heads  in  the  organization.  Of  those  even  who  had  joined 
in  the  organization  of  1762  and  had  taken  part  thereafter  in 
the  religious  services,  most  had  passed  away.  The  natural 
inference  would  seem  to  be  that  the  original  immigrants 
stood  in  the  way  of  a  more  perfect  union  and  that  only 
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after  death  had  removed  many  did  organization  become 
possible.    The  trend  of  things  seemed   to  demand   the 
step  and  discussion  arose  and  grew.    A  chronicler  of  the 
times  says :   **  It  is  to  be  noted  that  about  the  year  1781  a 
movement  began  to  manifest  itself  more  and  more  among 
our  people  to  unite  themselves  more  closely  into  a  religious 
society,  in  order  that  in  a  mutual  way  such  regulations  and 
arrangements  might  be  made  and  agreed  upon  among  our- 
selves as  would  be  serviceable  to  good  conduct  and  edifi- 
cation and  the  upholding  of  our  Christian  confession  of 
1  faith  and  the  maintaining  of  a  proper  discipline.     Many 
i  were  indifferent,  mutual  mistrust  seemed  to  fill  some  hearts 
i  and  there  was  so  much  lukewarmness  manifest  that  utter 
V  ruin  seemed  to  stare  the  people  in  the  face.     There  was 
^    great   neglect  in   the   fulfillment  of    ordinary    Christian 
duties.     The  children  were  remiss  in  Christian  culture, 
the  young  people  upon  and  after  marriage  showed  scant 
attention  to  the  doctrines  of  the  fathers,  many  seemed  to 
be  surcharged  with  envy  and  calumny  and  indifference 
concerning  many  serious  matters  prevailed." 

In  the  movement  Christopher  Schultz  was  the  leading 
spirit  and  well  earned  the  name  **  Father  "  in  this  connec- 
tion. Others,  indeed,  took  important  parts  and  should 
not  be  forgotten,  but  he  preeminently  deserves  to  be  recog- 
nized for  the  leading  place  he  filled.  In  the  deliberations 
frequent  reference  was  made  to  the  writings  of  Schwenk- 
feld,  Christopher  Schultz  and  a  recently  published  tract 
on  church  discipline  issued  by  the  Quakers,  the  duty  of 
Christian  fellowship  was  strongly  advocated  and  the 
question  raised  how  any  one  could  have  a  right  to  separate 
himself  from  others. 

At  the  first  constitutional  convention  held  in  the  **  Lower 
District,"  February  5,  1782,  the  condition  of  the  Schwenk- 
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"-^ -*• .   'jkI;::.-- t  r-i.  .•  pti' ;    •  .         •.  ^le-*  »o  llil  sot-.'- lit'arls 

•  ■      :'.*"-e  wa^,  ■^o  rnuci^  .-:%-ss  riU\!)ilt"<l  tl:at  i.n  ■: 

•     ''t»iMT>cil   to  star-:  ^'  •     '.    ::t   *!:(>  f  n'^      Thw  n..s 

-    '    ij'-v'Jo  t    III    ti*;  .  '«  )it    c-l     n*-d;i. ary    Clir^'  t"an 

:     >.      ^'^i  -    ri-'ldr-  ■  i     r^:ni:.^.^    in  (/hr-^M'm   v-iutwr*,-, 

:  •:    [H'Mple  •  .'ul  'iiwr  iiiJ:r'i;/e   sliowf^d  scaiH 

:  .   :    I*  ,        .  ■  -s  of  t!u   fa:'i<^:>.  many  st'tr^it^d  to 

;    *  *' :^  ■      '  ^■^i'^y  «iiid  c.ihnnny   ami    ind'fi'ca'nce 

•'    :...  .      ■       ■•  '  li^us  :!'att(  rs  prevail'.'d.'* 
\u  »*it*     ^     •         'C  Chi>to}^her  Srimn/  was  tl.e  !oaJ'r.4 

*  •  !  u  a--'  ■  cvl  the  ii.une  *'  Father- *"  bi  this  t:oniiix- 
V.  r:.  ■'  N^-tnl.  l.-.k  i.Tinoriaiu  parts;  and  s'-ould 
-.  .    '*'-  •                   iMt  he  j)r(  •!i.'ii.j.-nt]y  de  t-n  l's  to  \>e  reco  '*- 

i«. adin^/  j.h.to  he  filled.      In  thci  d*^lihoratious 

•  -^-lence  Wi's  lna^*e  to  the  writinf:fs  ot  bchwenk- 

•  .opiicr  Sel'i."  /.  ond  a  recently  publis'ned  tract 
dNx:ip  ine  i^-  .'"  ■  l\v  the  <J^iak''Ks,  the  duty  ol 
:t  i:(.'»'.'di'p  V- > '  SLn»n;^!y  .uhocated  and  the 
1  eJ  how  ci:'\  <.  "ie  coutd  have  a  ri;rht  i»  separ^it. 

.  ••    *  t  vtheT s. 

■  t  or>st"i.^o\  •'  e?  iVt-r^iv^n  held  in  tlie  '*  I/ower 
*'  \M'\  5,  i;  -.'.  ^   -'  L.on''ki(jn  01  the  Schwt  r.k- 
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f elders  and  their  children  was  considered,  some  remarks 
were  made  and  the  following  questions  proposed  for  con- 
sideration :  **  (i)  Is  it  necessary  and  profitable  to  educate 
children  in  Christian  doctrine  ?  (2)  Can  more  time  than 
formerly  be  allowed  for  their  instruction?  (3)  Should 
a  different  method  or  other  teachers  be  employed  in  teach- 
ing? (4)  Should  not  the  newly  married  devote  more  time 
to  the  study  of  Christian  doctrine  ?  "  At  the  second  confer- 
ence held  in  **  Coshehoppe,"  a  rough  sketch  of  the  con- 
templated constitution  was  discussed.  The  third  confer- 
ence was  held  in  Towamencin,  June  i,  1782.  After  some 
preliminary  discussion  the  proposed  constitution  as  drawn 
up  by  Reverend  Christopher  Schultz  was  laid  before  the 
meeting  under  the  name:  ^^Vorschlag  nutzlicher  Stiikke 
bey  einer  religiosen  Gesellschafft  in  christliches  Bedeneken 
zu  Ziehen.^^  Some  at  once  gave  their  assent  to  the  scheme 
and  others  asked  time  for  consideration.  The  questions 
raised  at  the  first  conference  were  then  discussed.  The 
first  was  answered  in  the  affirmative,  the  second  was  laid 
on  the  table,  the  third  was  answered  in  the  negative,  and 
the  fourth  was  laid  on  the  table.  It  was  agreed  that  all 
who  gave  their  assent  to  the  proposed  constitution  should 
sign  it  in  testimony  thereof.  The  following  form  of  sub- 
scription, as  adopted  August  15,  was  annexed  to  the  con- 
stitution and  then  signed  :  **  We,  the  undersigned,  hereby 
declare  in  writing,  that  we  approve  the  above  constitution 
and  that  it  is  our  desire  that  our  society  may  be  united  on 
said  plan,  and  each  of  us  hereby  promises  that  by  the  help 
of  God  he  will  in  his  weakness  help  to  promote  the  same." 
George  Kriebel  said  on  Memorial  Day,  1789,  that  Chris- 
topher Schultz  told  him  that  the  constitution  was  given  as 
be  first  wrote  it  without  changing  a  word  and  that  he  felt 
a  movement  in  his  heart  as  the  same  was  put  into  his  mind. 
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The  Constitution  or  Fundamental  Principles 

OF   THE    ScHWENKFELDBR   ChURCH,    AS 

Adopted  in  1782. 

1.  Every  person  desiring  to  be  a  member  of  this  Church 
should  concern  himself  about  a  proper  and  approved  ideal 
upon  which  the  members  are  to  be  established  in  all  things, 
and  in  accordance  with  which  they  are  to  form  their  union. 

2.  All  those  who  would  be  in  this  religious  association 
should  place  this  foundation  and  ideal  before  their  eyes  as 
an  aim  set  before  them  for  which  they  are  to  strive  with 
becoming  zeal  and  energy. 

3.  In  God's  nature  one  beholds  love  primarily  as  that 
excellent  outflowing  virture  which  binds  together  God  and 
man.  All  those  who  wish  to  take  sure  steps  for  the  reali- 
zation of  said  ideal  must,  first  of  all,  form  and  maintain 
their  unity  by  this  bond  of  perfection  among  themselves. 

4.  Built  on  this  fundamental  principle  of  the  divine 
nature — namely,  love — their  single,  immovable  aim  must 
and  will  be  to  glorify  God  and  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare of  each  member. 

5.  In  compliance  with  such  object,  their  first  care  in 
their  common  affairs  must  be  directed  to  a  proper  arrange- 
ment of  public  worship  flowing  from  said  foundation  and 
agreeing  with  said  ideal. 

6.  The  gospel  or  word  of  God  is  the  treasure  which  the 
Lord  Jesus  gave  his  apostles,  and  by  which,  as  He  com- 
manded, the  nations  were  to  be  called  to  faith  and  gathered, 
to  be  nurtured  and  ruled.  It  is  the  chief  element  in  public 
worship  and  the  rule  of  all  its  exercises. 

7.  It  follows  that  they  not  only  ought  to  possess  this 
treasure,  but  they  must  also,  with  care,  see  to  it  that  the 
gospel  and  the  word  of  God  are  preserved  and  practiced 
by  them  in  purity  and  simplicity,  without  which  they  can- 
not be  nor  remain  a  Christian  people. 
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8.  It  follows,  also,  that  they  must  have  persons  among 
themselves  who  know,  live  and  teach  the  doctrine :  other- 
wise it  would  be  a  dead  letter,  and  could  not  bring  about 
the  good  referred  to  in  6 ;  hence  proper  plans  must  be  de- 
vised in  this  respect. 

9.  There  follow  also  the  unceasing  effort  and  care  for 
the  instruction  of  youth,  both  in  what  may  be  learned  in 
schools  as  also  in  what  should  be  taught  in  the  study  of 
the  word  of  God  or  Christian  doctrine,  without  which  their 
aim  referred  to  in  4  cannot  be  maintained  nor  the  doctrine 
be  upheld. 

10.  The  repeated  voluntary  gathering  for  public  worship 
with  appointment  of  time  and  place  for  the  same  belongs 
also  to  the  common  care  and  concern. 

11.  Besides  the  appointment  of  public  worship  and  the 
practice  of  God's  word,  a  religious  society,  if  it  would  at 
all  attain  its  object,  must  strive  to  uphold  a  proper  discipline 
among  themselves,  in  order  that  through  the  same  a  guard 
and  restraint  may  be  set  against  the  attacks  and  hindrances 
of  the  evil  one,  and  that  his  work  may  be  destroyed  where 
it  has  taken  root ;  that  a  good  and  useful  deportment  may 
be  maintained  in  intercourse  and  conduct ;  that  the  hand 
of  mutual  help  may  be  offered  under  all  occurrences,  and 
that  virtue  and  good  morals  may  be  promoted. 

12.  They  must  have  fixed  rules  and  regulations  among 
themselves  by  which  they  may  know  who  belong  to  their 
society  or  not ;  they  must  also  use  diligence  to  keep  cor- 
rect records  of  all  that  is  enacted  by  them  and  upon  which 
they  have  mutually  agreed  in  matters  relating  to  discipline, 
in  order  that  no  one  may  take  ignorance  as  an  excuse,  but 
that  all  may  conform  thereto. 

13.  Since  good  rules  are  necessary  in  the  exercise  of 
commendable  discipline,  the  revealed  will  of   God   con- 
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tained  in  the  Ten  Commandments  in  their  full  and  perfect 
sense  will  be  to  them  the  best  and  most  adequate  rule  for 
the  promotion  of  good  conduct  or  morals,  for  defense 
against  the  evil,  for  discriminating  between  the  good  and 
the  evil. 

14.  In  conformity  to  their  aim  and  rules,  they  will,  be- 
sides this,  also  consider  useful  and  proper  regulations,  so 
that  commendable  decorum  may  be  preserved  under  the 
diverse  circumstances,  as  marriage,  training  of  children, 
family  life,  death,  burials  and  the  like. 

15.  The  practice  and  maintenance  of  such  discipline  and 
regulations  will  always  have  their  temptations,  since  we 
all  carry  these  by  nature  in  our  own  bosoms ;  it  will,  there- 
fore, likewise  be  necessary  to  have  faithful  persons  who 
will  see  to  it  that  discipline  and  good  order  are  not  neg- 
lected, but  maintained  and  promoted  by  each  member. 

16.  In  order,  however,  that  such  service  may  not  be 
made  too  difficult,  but  be  possible  and  endurable  for  such 
persons,  each  and  every  member,  by  proper  regulations, 
must  take  part  in  said  exercises  and  supervision,  whereby 
at  the  first  notice  of  the  outbreak  of  an  offence  its  progress 
may  at  once  be  checked,  and  the  deacon  not  be  troubled 
by  it. 

17.  Certain  conferences  should  also  be  appointed  as 
time  may  occasion  or  the  circumstances  of  the  general  wel- 
fare may  demand,  at  which  the  condition  of  the  Church, 
for  weal  or  woe,  may  be  considered,  doubtful  or  question- 
able matters  decided,  and  the  general  welfare  and  useful 
arrangements  and  institutions  in  general  may  be  cared  for. 

The  following  were  the  original  subscribers  to  the  con- 
stitution :  George  Schultz,  Christopher  Yeakel,  Christo- 
pher Schultz,  Jacob  Yeakel,  David  Schultz,  Christopher 
Krauss,  George  Wiegner,  Abraham  Schultz,  Balthasar 
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Schultz,  Andrew  Schultz,  George  Kriebel,  Jeremiah 
Kriebely  David  Schultz,  Melchior  Schultz,  Balthasar 
KrausSyChristopher  Meschter,  Casper  Yeakel,  Christopher 
Schultz,  Jr. 9  Melchior  Yeakel,  Balthasar  Schultz,  Gre- 
gorius  Schultz,  Matthias  Gerhard,  Christopher  Hoffman, 
Abraham  Kriebel,  Melchior  Kriebel,  Jr.,  Jeremiah  Kriebel, 
Christopher  Schultz,  Abraham  Kriebel,  Jr.,  Andrew  Krie- 
bel, George  Kriebel,  Jr.,  George  Heydrich,  Abraham 
Drescher,  George  Heebner,  Melchior  Schultz,  Jr.,  Chris- 
topher Yeakel,  Jr.,  David  Kriebel,  Christopher  Yeakel, 
Abraham  Yeakel,  Peter  Gerhard,  George  Anders,  George 
Schneider. 

These  41  organizers  are  called  Haus^vdter  (House 
fathers,  heads  of  families)  and  a  study  of  the  names  shows 
that  in  all  probability  they  were  all  married  men.  The 
widows  and  the  wives,  the  unmarried  young  men  and 
young  women  are  thus  made  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
That  they  were  not  overlooked  will  be  shown  in  another 
connection. 

On  the  23d  of  September  a  conference  was  held  at  which, 
among  other  proceedings,  the  following  explanation  was 
recorded;  that  the  aim  of  organization  into  a  religious 
body  is  not  to  set  a  net  to  be  drawn  tight  after  persons  are 
caught,  nor  to  make  contracts  that  children  must  be  put 
under  religious  instruction  a  certain  length  of  time  as  some 
might  suppose,  but  to  show  that  the  duty  towards  Him  and 
our  fellow-men  placed  upon  us  by  God  is  recognized  and 
that  an  effort  will  be  made  mutually  to  help  each  other  to 
fulfill  the  same. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  in  conclusion  to  quote  the  following 
words  of  Christopher  Schultz  penned  on  the  occasion 
of  the  completion  of  the  constitution.  He  wrote  these 
words : 
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**  It  is  indeed  easy  to  place  a  proposition  on  paper  and 
perhaps  even  to  give  consent  to  it.  The  proper  grounding 
of  the  same  within  one's  self  and  its  canying  out  are  a 
different  matter.  The  former  without  the  latter  is  but 
vanity,  however  good  and  necessary  this  may  be.  It  is 
incontestible  that  if  such  a  plan  is  to  be  carried  out,  love 
must  have  its  due  place  and  must  rule  within  us  and 
between  us.  Wherefore  we  must  needs  be  concerned 
about  this  foundation  and  seek  after  it,  in  order  that  it  may 
manifest  itself  in  us  from  all  sides,  so  that  its  work  and 
fruits  may  give  evidence  that  we  are  Christ's  disciples. 
The  most  serious  question,  indeed,  with  me  is,  whether  at 
this  time  such  a  plan  can  continue  to  exist  among  us. 
Let  us  not  flatter  ourselves.  For  this  purpose  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  place  plainly  before  our  minds  the  nature  and 
marks  of  love  as  described  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  then 
that  we  look  back  upon  ourselves  to  see  how  far  these 
marks  have  shown  themselves  within  us.  The  Lord  tells 
us  that  he  who  would  build  a  tower  should  first  sit  down 
and  count  the  cost  whether  he  have  sufiicient  to  finish  it ; 
otherwise  he  might  as  well  leave  it  undone.  He  who  tries 
to  follow  this  counsel  will  here  find  occasion  to  be  seriously 
afraid  and  concerned  with  me  in  consideration  of  the  sor- 
rowful product  that  manifests  itself  in  mutual  conduct  and 
inclination.  I  confess  that  although  in  the  projecting  of 
the  Vorschlagj  I  was  favorably  inclined  and,  as  it  were, 
led  in  a  becoming  ease  of  mind,  certain  things  came  up 
to  my  mind  soon  after  that  depressed  me  considerably. 
Meanwhile,  giving  up  is  a  most  sinful  despair  while  God 
lives.  Whatever  weakness  and  shortcoming  may  be  in  us, 
in  Him  is  and  may  be  found  full  counsel  and  compensation 
but  we  do  not  concern  ourselves  about  the  affliction  of 
Joseph  and  sleep  on  beds  of  ivory.     In  the  name  and  by 
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the  command  of  our  faithful  mediator  and  intercessor  let 
us  press  in  and  besiege  the  throne  of  grace.  How  wel- 
come,  indeedy  would  we  be  before  our  holy  Father  in 
heaven,  were  we  to  implore  Him  for  the  proper  thing,  the 
gift  of  His  love  1  0 1  my  beloved  1  we  must  make  up  our 
minds  to  this,  otherwise  all  our  toil  will  be  useless.  We 
must  also  implore  Him  for  the  pardon  of  all  that  we  have 
hitherto  done  against  His  love.  It  is  also  necessary  that 
we  learn  to  recognize  and  to  admit  our  duty  and  show  our 
consequent  inclination  heartily  to  pardon  one  another. 
Effect  this  within  us  all  by  thy  Spirit,  O,  Father  of  all 
grace,  for  the  merits  of  thy  dear  Son,  to  thine  own  eternal 
glory.  Amen." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


Church  Life  Under  the  Constitution  of  1782. 

LL  the  various  activities  pertaining  to 
church  life  conducted  by  the  Schwenk- 
felders  at  the  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tution were  of  course  continued  and 
assumed  by  the  new  organization  sub- 
ject to  the  proper  limiting  conditions. 
The  relation  of  this  body  to  the  teach- 
ings of  Schwenkfeld  are  thus  expressed 
by  the  Formula  of  Government:  **The  members  of  the 
Schwenkfelder  church  believe  that  the  Bible  is  the  suffi- 
cient and  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice  and  in 
their  interpretation  of  the  same  follow  for  substance  of 
teaching  the  system  of  doctrine  as  taught  by  Casper 
Schwenkfeld  of  Ossig."  The  constitution  as  adopted 
and  referred  to  in  the  previous  chapter  was  frequently 
copied  and  thus  circulated.  It  was  first  printed  as  an  ap- 
pendix to  the  Erlduterung  of  1830  and  became  a  part  of 
the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Schwenkfelder  So- 
ciety ^  issued  in  185 1,  of  which  an  English  version  appeared 
in  1882  and  revised  editions  in  1898  and  1902,  known  as 
the  Formula  for  the  Government  and  Discipline  of  the 
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Appeal  to  the  Young.  8i 

Schwenkfelder  Church.  These  various  editions  were 
growths  and  evolutions  of  the  scheme  as  mapped  out  in 
1782,  adapted  to  the  needs,  wants  and  emergencies  as 
they  manifested  themselves.  The  term  **  Church,"  as 
applied  to  this  body  of  believers  is  of  quite  recent  date, 
the  earlier  terms  being  Gemeinde,  Gemeine,  Gesellschafft, 
Society,  Fraternity.  The  term  **  Schwenkfelder"  is  used 
in  preference  to  **  Schwenkfeldian  "  because  it  is  the  cus- 
tomary word  in  all  records  of  the  past  and  in  legal  papers 
of  the  present. 

Christopher  Schultz,  by  request,  drew  up  an  ** Appeal" 
to  the  young  in  1783,  to  encourage  them  to  join  the  **  So- 
ciety." It  was  also  agreed  that  in  the  case  of  women 
signing  should  not  be  called  for  at  their  admission,  a  mere 
word  of  assent  being  considered  sufficient.  The  questions 
asked  at  the  admission  of  members  were  used  quite  early 
in  the  history  of  the  organization,  but  the  authorship  of  the 
same  seems  to  be  forgotten,  tradition  pointing  however  at 
George  Kriebel. 

Christopher  Schultz's  "Appeal"  was  used  frequently  in 
entreating  the  young  for  membership,  but  with  all  this  the 
spirit  of  freedom  was  so  strong  that  the  winning  of  new 
members  was  not  an  easy  task.  The  records  show  that 
as  early  as  the  year  1803  there  was  a  period  of  great  laxity 
in  church  matters;  many  had  wandered  away  to  other 
churches,  the  parents  were  indifferent  about  their  children 
and  affairs  in  general  were  at  a  low  ebb.  Parents  were 
urged  by  resolution  to  use  proper  efforts  to  encourage  their 
children  to  join  the  society  and  members  pledged  them- 
selves anew  to  use  diligence  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
body.  In  cases  of  discipline  names  of  offenders  were 
omitted  from  the  minutes  and  an  effort  was  made  to  win 
back  those  who  for  any  reason  had  severed  their  connec- 
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tion  with  the  society.  During  this  period  many  of  the 
young  people  neglected  to  join  the  church  until  they  ex- 
pected to  be  married,  when  the  rules  and  regulations  made 
membership  a  necessity  if  they  hoped  to  have  the  ceremony 
performed  by  a  minister  of  the  society. 

By  resolution  it  was  agreed  in  1828,  at  a  conference 
that  children  over  whom  the  prayer  for  children  had  been 
pronounced  should  be  considered  members  of  the  society. 
This  rule  was  a  dead  letter  and  is  not  regarded  at  all  by 
present  regulations.  At  various  periods  defections  took 
place  to  other  religious  bodies.  Joshua  Schultz  said  :  **  It 
has  never  been  the  custom  of  these  people  to  make  prose- 
lytes ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  content  when  they  were 
not  assailed  by  others  on  this  account.  However,  not- 
withstanding their  endeavor  to  conduct  themselves  as  the 
Stille  im  Land  and  attend  to  their  own  calling,  they  did 
not  escape  these  troubles."  For  the  last  twenty-five  years 
the  church  has  enjoyed  a  more  earnest  effort  to  win  mem- 
bership and  the  cold  indifference  has  been  replaced  by  a 
more  becoming  zeal. 

Meeting  Houses. —  The  first  place  for  public  worship 
owned  by  the  Schwenkfelders  in  America  was  erected  of 
logs  in  the  summer  of  1790  where  the  present  Hosensack 
meeting  house  now  stands.  At  one  end  a  school-room 
was  partitioned  off,  supplied  with  tables  and  benches, 
where  for  many  years  a  parochial  school  was  conducted. 
The  first  services  in  this  building  were  held  August  8, 
1790,  the  tenth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  This  log  building 
was  replaced  by  a  more  modem  though  plain  and  unpre- 
tentious stone  structure  in  1838  which  a  noted  minister  was 
accustomed  to  call  a  mill.  It  was  remodelled  in  1893. 
The  second  meeting  house  was  erected  in  1791  where  the 
present  Washington  Meeting  House  stands.     The  first  ser- 
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vices  at  this  place  were  held  on  Memorial  Day,  Saturday, 
September  24,  1791.  In  1824  it  was  proposed  to  build  a 
new  and  more  modern  house  of  worship.  Neither  the 
vigorous  resistance  of  David  Schultz  against  the  sacri- 
legious destruction  of  the  old  building  nor  the  plea  of 
others  to  build  the  new  house  at  a  place  near  the  present 
Palm  Station  so  as  to  have  only  one  place  of  worship 
prevailed  and  the  new  building  went  up  the  same  year.  It 
was  remodelled  in  1883. 

The  first  meeting  house  in  the  so-called  Lower  District 
was  erected  in  1793  where  the  present  Towamencin  meet- 
ing house  stands.  The  school-house  that  stood  there  and 
had  done  service  for  many  years,  probably  gave  way  for  this 
new  structure.  The  first  services  were  held  July  21,  1793, 
the  eighth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  According  to  Edward 
Mathews:  "This  building  was  of  logs,  pebble-dashed, 
with  the  gable  ends  weather-boarded  and  painted  red. 
There  was  a  portico  in  front  with  seats  on  either  side. 
The  date  over  the  portico  was  of  179S  (3  ?)."  This  building 
was  replaced  in  1854  ^7  ^  plain  stone  structure  which  in 
turn  gave  way  to  the  present  brick  building  in  1893.  In 
1825  the  first  Kraussdale  meeting  house  was  built  which 
did  service  until  1857  when  it  was  replaced  by  the  present 
brick  building  which  was  remodelled  in  1900. 

The  present  meeting  house  at  Lower  Salford,  the  first  at 
that  place,  was  erected  in  1869.  At  these  five  places  of 
meeting,  school  children  were  taught  in  the  week  during 
the  winter  months  practically  up  to  the  adoption  of  the 
public  school  system.  In  1835  the  question  was  raised 
whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  erect  a  house  of 
worship  in  the  Worcester  district.  The  result  was  that 
the  following  year  a  meeting  house  was  erected  where 
the  Worcester  meeting  house  now  stands.     This  was  re- 
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placed  by  the  present,  more  modern  building  in  1882. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  latter  building  was  the  first  one 
to  have  a  basement  for  Sunday-school  purposes  erected 
by  the  Schwenkfelders  and  that  this  innovation  met  with 
considerable  vigorous  opposition.  When  the  Towamencin 
meeting  house  of  1893  was  built,  the  basement  was  re- 
garded a  desirable  improvement  and  no  opposition  was 
encountered.  The  first  Mission  church  building  was  that 
of  the  First  Schwenkf elder  Church  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
and  was  dedicated  October  23,  1898. 

The  Ministry. —  At  the  time  of  organization,  brethren 
were  elected  to  whom  the  customary  ministerial  duties 
were  entrusted.  This  action  did  not  imply  the  creation  of 
a  priestly  class  or  a  recognition  of  a  division  of  the  mem- 
bership into  clergy  and  laity.  Duties  were  then  not  as 
exacting  nor  the  services  as  frequent  as  now  ;  men  were 
chosen  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
teachings  of  the  Schwenkfelders  and  had  thus  been  indoc- 
trinated quite  thoroughly.  No  fixed  salaries  were  paid  — 
in  fact  practically  no  financial  remuneration  was  given, 
though  the  ministers  were  not  allowed  to  live  in  want. 
Although  no  distinct  previous  resolution  had  been  passed 
when  the  first  edition  of  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws 
was  adopted  in  1851,  a  clause  was  inserted  in  the  By-Laws 
saying  that  the  minister  was  to  perform  his  services  gratis, 
quoting  (or  rather  misquoting)  Christ's  word,  **  Freely  ye 
have  received,  freely  give,"  specifying,  however,  that  the 
ministers  were  to  be  excused  and  exempted  from  all  out- 
lays which  occur  in  the  church  and  which  may  be  called 
church  expenses.  This  was  not  in  harmony  with  the 
teaching  of  the  Glaubenslehre  adopted  half  a  century 
before  by  the  Schwenkfelders  saying  that  it  is  a  duty  of 
hearers  towards  the  preachers,  ^^  Sie  nach  Nothdurfft  zu 
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versorgen.^*  As  years  rolled  on  and  the  changes  incident 
to  the  life  of  the  community  manifested  themselves  a  dif- 
ferent view  began  to  prevail  as  embodied  in  the  Formula  of 
Government^  1898.  With  no  prospect  of  any  financial  re- 
muneration, young  men  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  take 
a  full  course  of  theological  training  as  is  the  present  custom 
the  youngest  ministers.  Rev.  O.  S.  Kriebel,  being  a  grad- 
uate of  Oberlin  University  and  Theological  Seminary,  and 
Rev.  E.  E.  S.  Johnson,  of  Princeton  University  and  the 
Hartford  Theological  Seminary.  The  ministers  were  elected 
by  the  male  members  of  the  church  by  ballot  and  were 
expected  to  assume  duty  at  once.  They  served  for  a 
period  of  several  years  as  **  Licentiates,"  or  ^*  Lehr-Can- 
didateuy*  before  they  were  made  full  ministers.  The  aver- 
age of  the  ages  of  these  candidates  at  their  final  election 
from  first  to  last  is  44  years.  Good  results  were  ob- 
tained, but  it  would  be  rash  to  say  that  the  best  possible 
results  can  be  obtained  by  such  methods.  On  account  of 
the  rural  type  of  membership  the  ministers  were  in  nearly 
every  case  farmers  who  followed  such  worldly  vocation  in 
connection  with  their  pastoral  duties. 

Though  these  servants  of  God  had  not  studied  in  the 
theological  schools  and  did  not  receive  pay  in  dollars  and 
dimes  for  their  labors  it  would  be  unjust  to  think  of  them 
as  weak,  unlearned,  unsuccessful  preachers.  Reverend 
John  Schultz  (i 772-1827),  who  had  been  brought  up  under 
these  circumstances  and  who,  while  toiling  as  a  farmer, 
served  his  church  very  acceptably  as  a  minister,  in  trans- 
mitting a  sketch  of  the  Schwenkfelders,  wrote  a  letter  to 
Pastor  Plitt,  of  Philadelphia,  1820,  that  called  forth  these 
words  :  **  This  letter  seems  to  be  filled  with  such  a  spirit 
of  love  and  moderation  that  John  the  beloved  disciple  might 
accept  it  as  his  own.     In  orthography  and  the  simple  but 
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strong  and  pure  old  German  style,  the  writer  surpasses 
many  of  our  present  young  ministers.  We  are  told  that 
this  man,  although  a  farmer,  has  devoted  considerable 
attention  to  theological  knowledge  and  has  attended  a 
Latin  school."^  Of  Christopher  Schultz,  Jr.  (1777-1853), 
Rev.  C.  Z.  Weiser  had  this  to  say:  **Tall,  venerable, 
talented,  self-educated  and  pious,  he  won  their  esteem 
and  love  as  well  as  the  good-will  of  the  surrounding 
Church  membership.*  *  *  Through  him  more  especially, 
had  the  intercourse  and  fellowship  with  the  Reformed  and 
Lutheran  congregations  become  intimate.  At  well-nigh 
every  funeral  occasion,  the  Schwenkfelder  pastor  Schultz 
was  invited  to  officiate  at  the  house  of  mourning.  So  far 
indeed  had  he  gradually  and  quietly  ingratiated  himself 
into  the  love  and  esteem  of  the  Reformed  congregations 
especially  that  during  a  vacancy  occurring  in  the  history 
of  one  of  the  latter,  through  the  pastor's  death  it  was  seri- 
ously proposed  to  employ  Pastor  Schultz  as  a  supply  until 
a  pastor  of  their  own  should  be  elected."* 

The  Diaconate.  —  According  to  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision, at  a  conference  held  November  11,  1782,  it  was 
agreed  to  elect  four  deacons,  two  for  each  district,  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  regulations  for  said 
office.  At  the  next  conference  the  following  report  of  the 
committee  was  adopted  :  **(i)  In  each  district  two  per- 
sons shall  be  elected  as  deacons.  (2)  The  main  rule  for 
the  guidance  of  the  deacons  shall  be  the  ten  command- 
ments. (3)  Attention  must  be  paid  by  said  deacons  to  all 
classes,  the  young  and  the  old,  alike.  (4)  In  case  of  com- 
plaint by  members,  the  deacons  must  see  that  the  com- 
plainants  themselves   fulfill  their  duties.     (5)  They   are 

1  Hosensack  Academy. 
^Mercersburg  Review  ^^yxlyy  1870. 
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not  to  give  judgment  in  any  case  until  they  have  heard 
both  sides  of  the  case.  (6)  The  deacons  are  to  be  no 
respecters  of  persons.  (7)  Offenses  of  a  private  nature 
should  be  adjusted  as  quietly  as  possible. 

At  the  fall  conference,  1798,  it  was  agreed  that  three 
deacons  instead  of  two,  should  be  elected  for  each  district 
and  that  the  oldest  in  office  should  be  ineligible  for  one  year. 
The  latter  provision  was  cancelled  in  1803.  The  expected 
happened  and  the  burden  of  the  work  was  thrown  upon  a 
few  members  who  were  reelected  from  year  to  year.  On 
account  of  the  frequent  reelection  of  the  same  officers,  a 
rule  was  adopted  in  1857  ^7  which  a  deacon  could  not  be 
his  own  successor.  The  spirit  of  the  rule  was  carried  still 
farther  by  a  resolution  of  1888  according  to  which  a 
deacon  at  the  close  of  his  term  of  office  is  ineligible  for 
three  years.  The  deacons  are  the  regular  channels  for  at- 
tending to  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  church,  and  are  set 
as  watchers  to  keep  guard  over  the  lives  of  the  members. 

Incorf  oration,  — The  school  trustees  held  the  property 
used  by  the  Schwenkfelders  in  the  furtherance  of  their 
educational  enterprise  and  naturally  became  the  custodians 
of  the  property  when  they  began  to  build  houses  of  wor- 
ship. When  in  1838  the  Flinn  will  contest  was  forced  on 
the  Society  or  more  particularly  on  the  **  Charity  Fund,'' 
the  argument  was  used  that  no  such  body  as  the  '*  Society 
of  Schwenkfelders  "  legally  existed  and  that  therefore  all 
bequests  to  the  said  fund  were  null  and  void.  The  de- 
fense was  that  such  society  had  existed  for  a  hundred 
years  and  that  they  were  well  known  and  the  only  body 
known  by  that  name.  To  remedy  the  defect  and  insure  a 
legal  holding  and  transferring  of  property,  the  trustees  and 
treasurers  of  the  Charity  and  the  Literary  Funds  were  in- 
corporated under  the  style  and  title  of  **  The  Managers  of 
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the  Literary  and  Charitable  Funds  of  the  Society  of 
Schwenkfelders/'  The  exigencies  connected  with  mission 
work  developed  a  necessity  of  amending  the  said  char- 
ter which  was  accordingly  done  in  1897  with  the  purpose 
of  adapting  it  to  the  changed  conditions  and  requirements. 
The  Charity  Fund.  — The  Schwenkf elders  came  to  this 
country  poor  and  had  to  struggle  for  a  living  but  they  never 
allowed  those  to  suffer  with  whom  they  were  thrown  in 
church  relationship.  The  raising  of  money  to  help  a 
needy  brother  in  1768  occasioned  the  founding  of  the 
Charity  Fund  in  1774.  The  caring  for  the  poor,  the  suf- 
fering and  the  unfortunate  being  naturally  one  of  the 
duties  of  a  Christian  church,  the  fund  was  appropriately 
assumed  by  the  society  at  its  organization.  In  defining 
the  scope  of  the  fund  in  1789,  it  was  agreed  that  the  fund 
was  to  be  devoted  to  the  alleviation  of  the  condition  of  the 
poor  and  to  other  worthy  causes.  In  the  year  1790  each 
district  began  to  elect  its  own  treasurer  of  the  fund  and 
this  has  been  the  case  since.  In  the  spring  conference, 
1815,  it  was  agreed  that  aid  might  and  should  be  given  to 
the  poor  even  if  not  connected  with  the  society.  Ed- 
mund Flinn,  who  died  in  1836,  bequeathed  a  portion  of 
his  estate  to  the  fund.  The  will  being  contested,  litigation 
followed.  A  charter  was  secured  as  stated  above;  the 
will  was  sustained  and  in  1845  the  fund  finally  received 
the  bequest.  In  1855  it  was  agreed  to  give  money  out  of 
the  fund  to  the  ministers  to  be  distributed  as  they  saw 
fit  among  the  poor  by  way  of  charity.  This  regulation 
happily  did  not  become  a  custom.  By  resolution  it  was 
later  agreed  to  pay  out  of  the  Charity  Fund  the  bills 
for  medical  attendance  on  ministers  and  the  expenses  in- 
curred in  repairing  church  buildings.  The  scope  of  the 
fund  was  widened  still  further  by  the  resolution  of  1890 
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JOSHUA   SCHULTZ. 

1808-1892. 
JACOB  ME8CHTER. 

1818-1891 

QEOROE   MESCHTER. 
1808-1887. 


JOHN    B.    KRIEBEL. 

1841-1882. 

REUBEN   KRIEBEL. 

1820-1890. 

WILUAM   6.    ANDERS. 

O.    S.    KRIEBEL. 


GEORGE    K.   MESCHTER. 


EDWIN   S.   ANDERS. 


E.    E.   8.    JOHNSON. 
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according  to  which  the  deacons  have  the  right  to  appro- 
priate the  unexpended  interest  each  year  for  general 
church  purposes.  The  fund  was  raised  by  Sabbath  col- 
lections, bequests,  thank  offerings,  interest,  sale  of  books, 
donations,  etc. 

Board  of  Publication.  — This  board  was  created  at  the 
adoption  of  the  Formula  of  Government  and  sprang  out 
of  the  committee  for  the  publication  of  the  Corf  us  Schwenk-- 
feldianorum.  Prior  to  this  the  publication  of  books  was 
attended  to  by  special  committees  appointed  for  such  pur- 
pose. A  few  publications  were  issued  by  private  enter- 
prise, and  later  assumed  by  the  society. 

Missions.  —  In  mission  work  the  Schwenkfelders  as  a 
body  have  proportionately  not  accomplished  the  amount 
of  work  done  by  other  religious  societies.  Poverty,  loca- 
tion and  the  treatment  received  at  the  hands  of  others  may 
in  part  account  for  this.  Neither  have  they  heralded  their 
deeds  abroad  nor  received  credit  for  what  they  did  through 
various  other  denominational  channels.  As  a  body  they 
raised  money  for  Bible  societies,  tract  societies,  educa- 
tional purposes  and  mission  boards  irrespective  of  sectarian 
lines.  As  individuals  they  gave  succor  to  many  a  worthy 
cause  without  letting  the  one  hand  know  what  the  other 
was  doing.  By  the  incorporation  of  the  Mission  Board, 
renewed  impetus  was  given  to  mission  labors,  and  a  chan- 
nel afforded  by  which  the  gifts  of  members  to  such  cause 
may  receive  proper  credit  and  the  whole  effort  be  systema- 
tized. Though  only  called  into  existence  as  late  as  1895, 
the  board  has  already  become  the  arm  for  reaching  out 
and  building  up  the  First  Schwenkf  elder  Church  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  first  mission  of  the  church,  organized  De- 
cember, 1898.  It  is  also  conducting  work  in  China,  India 
and  Armenia. 
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Literary  Fund. — The  system  of  schools  inaugurated 
in  1764  became  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  Society.  The 
school  plan  will  be  considered  in  a  subsequent  chapter 
(Chapter  IX.).  By  conference  action  1823,  the  system  was 
placed  directly  in  the  hands  of  the  society,  all  members 
being  eligible  as  trustees  and  having  the  right  of  voting. 
The  fund  was  thereafter  devoted  to  the  repairing  of  the 
school-houses,  the  education  of  poor  children  and  other 
benevolent  purposes.  As  thus  reorganized  the  fund  has 
been  known  in  later  years  as  the  Literary  Fund  devoted 
mainly  to  the  publication  of  books  and  tracts. 

Secret  Societies.  —  In  reference  to  secret  societies,  it  may 
be  in  place  to  remark  that  the  whole  trend  of  the  life  and 
doctrine  of  the  Schwenkfelder  faith  is  opposed  to  the  very 
idea  and  spirit  of  secresy,  to  the  taking  of  all  oaths,  to  the 
unchristian  rules  regulating  their  membership  and  adminis- 
tration of  funds.  At  the  fall  conference,  1820,  in  con- 
formity with  the  spirit  of  the  times  then  prevalent  the 
question  was  raised  "whether,  on  account  of  the  con- 
tinued spread  of  the  so-called  order  of  Free-Masons,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  indicate  the  sense  of  the  society  in 
reference  to  such  societies  for  the  sake  of  our  mem- 
bers and  our  children.'*  The  following  resolution  was 
accordingly  adopted :  **  Since  the  order  of  Free-Masons  is 
clothed  in  mystery  and  in  many  dark,  typical  and  curi- 
ous customs  and  much  that  is  offensive  is  presented  in 
their  processions  and  in  the  bearing  of  their  members,  and 
since  we  are  directed  by  the  Bible  and  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers  away  from  sin  to  our  salvation  and  Saviour,  Jesus 
Christ,  we  must  in  the  highest  degree  disapprove  their 
course  if  any  of  our  members  bind  themselves  by  oaths  to 
such  orders,  and  their  course  must  be  regarded  as  imper- 
tinent behavior  and  we  would  herewith  exhort  all  to  keep 
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aloof  from  the  same  and  on  the  contrary  abide  by  Paul's 
word,  *  mind  not  high  things,  but  condescend  to  men  of  low 
estate.'  ^  In  1851  the  following  was  adopted :  *«  Resolved, 
further,  that  it  is  contrary  to  and  against  the  doctrine  and 
confession  of  this  church  that  any  member  should  connect 
himself  with  any  such  order  or  with  any  secret  society  as, 
for  example,  the  Order  of  Free-Masons,  Odd  Fellows  and 
the  like."  After  considerable  discussion  the  General  Con- 
ference of  1897  agreed  on  a  statement  embodying  the 
earlier  position  and  giving  more  explicit  reasons  for  the 
same. 

Marriage  Regulations.  —  The  following  regulations  re- 
lating to  marriage  were  adopted  at  the  fall  conference, 
1783.  (i)  The  contracting  parties  must  both  be  of  our 
own  confession.  (2)  The  consent  of  parents  or  guardians 
on  both  sides  must  be  secured.  (3)  The  groom  is  to  an- 
nounce his  intentions  to  one  of  the  ministers,  who  is  to  in- 
quire whether  conditions  one  and  two  have  been  complied 
with,  whether  both  have  become  members  of  the  society,  and 
whether  they  are  willing  to  help  to  advance  the  interests 
of  the  society.  Ministers  have  the  right  to  refer  the  groom 
to  the  deacon  and  he  to  the  society  if  the  answers  are  not 
satisfactory.  (4)  Such  persons  are  to  be  instructed  in 
Christian  doctrine.  (5)  Bans  shall  be  published.  It  was 
also  resolved  that  in  case  the  bride  did  not  belong  to  the 
society  the  groom  was  to  try  to  persuade  her  to  become  a 
member,  and  if  she  did  not,  the  ministers  were  not  to  per- 
form the  marriage  ceremony.  The  following  year,  at  the 
request  of  the  society,  Christopher  Schultz  drew  up  a  form  of 
betrothal  that  might  be  recommended  to  the  young.  The 
society  was  opposed  to  the  intermarriage  of  those  who  are 
closely  related  and  at  various  times  had  occasion  to  take 
up  cases  for  consideration  where  the  young  failed  to  keep 
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this  in  mind.  The  rules  and  customs  relating  to  marriage 
and  admission  of  members  so  frequently  led  the  young  to 
put  off  the  joining  of  church  until  they  expected  to  be 
joined  in  ixiarriage  that  the  matter  on  several  occasions 
became  the  subject  of  discussion  in  general  conferences. 
In  1827  the  following  resolution  was  adopted :  "  When  a 
person  or  persons  of  our  confession  or  members  of  our  so- 
ciety have  been  married  by  ministers  not  of  our  society  and 
have  afterward  expressed  sorrow  for  such  step  to  a  min- 
ister or  deacon,  it  shall  become  the  duty  of  the  ministers  to 
ask  such  party  in  public  meeting  whether  he  is  still  sorry 
for  such  step,  and  if  a  satisfactory  answer  is  received  such 
party  shall  not  be  excluded  from  membership."  In  1851 
the  question  of  **  mixed  marriages"  was  again  raised  and 
it  was  resolved  that,  according  to  the  doctrines  maintained 
by  the  society,  both  parties  ought  to  belong  to  the  same 
faith.  In  1866  it  was  agreed  to  permit  the  performance  of 
the  marriage  ceremony  by  ministers  without  publishing  the 
bans,  if  one  or  both  parties  did  not  belong  to  the  society, 
but  to  require  the  same  in  all  other  cases.  The  custom  be- 
came a  dead  letter  without  conference  action  about  the 
year  1877.  The  restrictions  and  regulations  thus  imposed 
at  various  times  were  gradually  moderated  or  abandoned, 
so  that  many  became  a  dead  letter  long  before  the  revision 
of  1897. 

Church  Discipline. — The  very  object  of  the  organiza- 
tion included  the  idea  of  discipline  and  the  members  would 
have  been  grossly  derelict  in  their  professed  purposes  as  a 
society  if  they  had  paid  no  attention  to  the  faults  of  their 
erring  brethren.  In  1784  it  was  resolved  that  members 
who  were  guilty  of  such  excesses  or  vices  as  dancing, 
swearing,  drinking,  gambling,  etc.,  were  to  be  reproved 
publicly  and  were  to  make  public  confession  that  they  had 
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.done  wrong,  that  they  were  sorry  for  the  same,  that  they 
asked  pardon  and  would  promise  to  avoid  such  sins  in  the 
future.  In  1797  it  was  agreed  that  members  who  failed  to 
pay  their  debts  excluded  themselves  by  their  own  conduct 
from  the  rights  of  membership.  Hence  they  could  be 
treated  as  non-members  and  might  be  sued  at  law.  The 
church  had  its  cases  of  discipline  like  other  churches ;  the 
members  erred  in  their  ways  as  do  those  of  other  confes- 
sions. Many  of  these  failings  have  been  covered  by  the 
mantle  of  the  past  and  the  charitable  hearts  of  the  mem- 
bers blotted  out  the  record  of  these  shortcomings  by  a 
resolution  adopted  in  1805,  that  all  reference  in  the  min- 
utes to  former  cases  of  discipline  was  to  be  stricken  out 
and  that  in  future  such  cases  were  not  to  be  recorded. 
Work  of  a  disciplinary  character  by  deacons  was  thus  con- 
signed to  oblivion  and  can  not  be  referred  to  for  prec- 
edence. Later  on,  however,  the  secretaries  made  such 
direct  reference  in  their  minutes  to  persons  involved  in 
discipline  that  it  becomes  easy  to  identify  the  parties  under 
consideration.  Cases  of  drunkenness,  strife  between  mem- 
bers, improper  use  of  money,  unjust  settlement  of  estates, 
fraud,  etc.,  are  noted  in  the  minutes  and  in  a  few  instances 
were  continued  from  conference  to  conference.  In  these 
cases  the  action  was  calm,  firm,  charitable,  deliberate.  As 
a  final  resort  after  the  failure  of  efforts  at  redemption, 
membership  was  cancelled.  If  those  whose  names  were 
thus  cancelled  afterwards  mended  their  ways,  they  were 
on  proper  expressions  of  penitence  and  confession  received 
again.  In  the  year  1846  the  question  was  raised  whether 
it  would  not  be  proper  to  substitute  confession  in  conference 
for  confession  in  open  meeting  before  the  society  which 
had  been  the  custom  since  1784  but  no  change  was  effected. 
In  1852,  however,  a  modification  was  brought  about.     It 
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was  then  unanimously  resolved  that,  in  cases  of  discipline 
where  the  transgression  does  not  bring  a  stain  upon  the 
whole  society,  and  the  transgressor  after  due  exhortation 
professes  proper  penitence  for  his  errors,  no  public  confes- 
sion should  be  required,  but  that  if  on  account  of  the  posi- 
tion assumed  by  the  transgressor  the  matter  had  to  be 
brought  before  the  conference,  public  confession  should  be 
required.  This  regulation  was  amended  in  1865  so  that 
public  announcement  was  to  be  made  in  case  of  private 
confession.  The  deacons  were  the  ordinary  channel 
through  which  the  church  administered  its  cases  of  disci- 
pline. At  times  committees  were  appointed  to  hear  and 
adjust  cases  or  report  the  same  to  conference. 

Church  Business. — In  the  transaction  of  business  as  a 
society,  no  distinction  was  or  is  made  by  Schwenkfel- 
ders,  between  minister  and  layman,  all  having  equal  rights 
and  privileges.  Regular  general  conferences  have  always 
been  held  twice  each  year  and  special  conferences  as  occa- 
sion required.  District  conferences  met  from  time  to 
time  but  seemingly  no  clear  limitation  of  rights  was  made 
between  the  general  and  district  conference.  A  moderator 
and  a  secretary  for  each  district  were  elected  at  the  general 
conference  who  usually,  through  reelection,  served  many 
years  in  succession.  The  conferences  were  and  are  purely 
democratic  in  theory,  but  in  practice  neither  the  young 
male  nor  the  female  members  seemingly  took  any  great 
part  in  the  deliberations,  during  the  early  days  of  the 
organization.  In  the  early  minutes  one  reads  that  the 
HauS'Vdter  met  and  in  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws 
of  185 1  that  the  ministers  are  to  be  elected  by  the  Haus- 
vdter.  This  term  should  mean  head  of  a  house,  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  used  in  the  sense  of  male  mem- 
bers.    It  was  made  to  mean  members  by  the  Constitution 
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and  By-Laws  of  185 1  and  male  members  by  the  English 
translation  of  the  same  in  1888.  By  the  Formula  of  1898 
all  members  have  equal  rights  and  privileges.  With  re- 
spect to  the  transaction  of  business  the  following  items 
may  be  noted.  In  1782  it  was  agreed  that  it  should  be 
the  duty  of  members  to  report  to  the  secretary  all  subjects 
that  they  wished  to  have  discussed  at  conference.  Voting 
by  ballot  was  agreed  upon  in  1783  with  the  proviso  that 
the  voting  was  to  be  secret  and  that  those  who  were  not  in 
attendance  at  any  particular  conference  might  send  their 
ballots.  A  resolution  was  adopted  calling  upon  the  mod- 
erator to  make  an  address  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  a  sum- 
mary of  which  was  to  be  inserted  in  the  minutes.  In  1815 
a  question  arose  concerning  the  taking  of  testimony  from 
parties  who  were  not  members  of  the  society.  It  was 
agreed  that  such  taking  of  testimony  should  be  permissible 
but  that  such  witnesses  should  not  be  admitted  to  the  con- 
ference. At  the  conference  in  October,  1840,  the  custom  of 
opening  the  session  with  prayer  was  made  by  resolution  the 
established  rule.  At  the  fall  conference,  1849,  ^^  ques- 
tion was  raised  whether  the  members  were  suflSciently  ac- 
quainted with  the  constitution  and  regulations  of  the  society 
and  whether  some  persons  might  perhaps  not  have  failed 
to  become  members  through  lack  of  such  information. 
Accordingly,  Reverend  Joshua  Schultz  was  authorized  to 
prepare  for  publication  a  summary  of  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions in  force  which  was  published  under  the  title,  Consii- 
tution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Schwenkfelder  Society^  18 51. 
Clothing. — The  subject  of  clothing  is  a  comparatively 
wide  one  and  affords  interesting  material.  The  matter 
has  been  frequently  discussed  in  public  and  in  private, 
and  has  led  to  many  a  misunderstanding  and  censorious 
word.     Individuals  have  run  to  extremes,  but  the  confer- 
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ences  have  as  a  rule  been  moderate  in  expression  of 
opinion.  In  1786  the  following  regulations  were  made 
with  respect  to  clothing :  (i)  To  discountenance  all  new 
modes,  goods  and  styles  that  evidently  only  serve  to  clothe 
oneself  in  an  extravagant  and  shameless  manner  to  draw 
attention  and  to  cultivate  pride.  (2)  To  permit  members 
to  use  such  styles  in  their  clothing  as  are  used  generally 
by  the  good  people  of  the  community,  forbidding  unjust 
criticism  of  those  who  saw  fit  to  adopt  what  all  the  com- 
mon people  of  the  vicinity  were  using.  (3)  To  encourage 
the  use  of  home-made  clothing,  of  what  members  can 
raise  and  prepare  for  themselves.  In  1842,  after  consid- 
erable discussion,  the  rules  as  given  in  the  Constitution  and 
By-Laws  of  1851  y  were  adopted  as  follows :  **  In  order 
that  with  the  mode  of  dress  there  may  be  no  abuse  prac- 
ticed, it  must  be  (i)  comfortable,  protecting  both  the  body 
and  the  health,  (2)  it  must  be  adapted  to  prevent  evil  desires, 
that  those  members  are  thereby  covered  whose  sight  might 
stir  up  impure  desires.  It  may  (3)  be  suitable  to  one's 
condition,  that  is,  one  may  wear  such  clothing  as  other 
Christian  and  reasonable  people  of  our  condition,  which 
best  indicate  and  promote  purity  and  humility.  A  Chris- 
tian may  (4)  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times 
arrange  his  clothing,  that  he  may  for  example  go  forth 
on  a  festival  day  different  than  upon  a  time  of  mourning. 
(S)  He  may  also  adapt  himself  to  the  custom  of  the  time 
and  place  when  such  custom  does  not  contain  in  itself 
anything  that  is  sinful  and  does  not  conflict  with  pro- 
priety of  conduct  and  decency,  and  whilst  he  does  not 
place  any  holiness  in  this  that  he  wears  the  old  style  of 
clothing,  he  nevertheless  should  guard  against,  at  the  same 
time,  imitating  all  the  new  styles  and  much  less  will  he 
make  it  his  business  to  introduce  new  styles.  They  fol- 
lowed Pope's  famous  rule : 
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"  In  words,  as  fashions,  the  same  rnle  will  hold ; 
Alike  fantastic,  if  too  new  of  old ; 
Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  are  tried, 
Noryet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside.'' 

It  is  probable  that  no  attempt  was  at  any  time  made  to 
prescribe  any  reli^ous  garb  or  dress  for  the  members, 
although  custom  nad  considerable  influence  over  them 
even  in  this  respect,  and  they  seemingly  were  known  by 
their  clothing. 

Memorial  Day.  —  At  the  organization  in  1782,  the  oflS- 
ciating  at  memorial  days,  observed  since  1734,  ^^^  ^7  ^^^^ 
made  a  regular  duty  of  the  ministers,  the  distinctive  reli- 
gious tone  of  the  services  being  thus  preserved.  Since 
1791  the  exercises  with  one  exception  have  been  held  al- 
ternately in  the  meeting  houses  in  the  so-called  Upper  and 
Lower  districts,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  September  or  on 
the  twenty-fifth,  if  the  twenty-fourth  fell  on  Sunday.  On 
account  of  having  forenoon  and  afternoon  sessions,  pro- 
vision for  dinner  at  the  house  of  worship  has  been  made  each 
year,  presumably  from  the  earliest  observance  of  the  day, 
so  that  worshippers  would  not  be  compelled  to  return  to 
their  homes  for  the  noonday  meal.  After  dismission  the 
benches  were  covered  with  pure  white  linen,  and  on  the 
table  thus  hurriedly  prepared  a  simple  repast  of  bread, 
butter  and  apple  butter  was  soon  spread  and  served,  each 
helping  himself  with  due  decorum,  and  always  heartily 
enjoyed.  The  exercises  on  these  days  have  uniformly 
been  of  a  devotional  nature.  The  singing  of  hymns,  the 
offering  of  prayers,  the  delivery  of  one  or  more  sermons, 
the  recounting  of  the  cause  of  the  observance  of  the  day 
have  always  been  a  part  of  the  program.  In  recent  years 
there  has  been  a  tendency  to  widen  the  scope  and  influence 
of  the  day  by  trying  to  secure  for  it  a  more  general  attend- 
ance by  descsendants  irrepective  of  church  connections. 
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The  Sacraments.  —  A  few  words  seem  in  place  in  this 
connection  bearing  on  the  use  or  non-use  of  the  sacra- 
ments among  the  Schwenkfelders.  In  Europe  they  did 
not  celebrate  the  sacraments  because  the  church  and  the 
state  would  not  allow  them.  Immediately  after  the  migration 
they  were  in  such  a  disorganized  condition  that  the  institu- 
tion of  such  an  important  step  could  not  be  thought  of. 
The  lack  of  complete  organization  before  1782  was  re- 
garded a  valid  reason  for  not  instituting  the  sacraments. 
This  non-use  had  become  a  fixed  and  deeply-rooted  habit 
at  the  time  of  the  organization,  the  influence  of  which  has 
scarcely  disappeared  at  the  present  day.  The  position  of 
the  people  on  this  subject  at  the  time^of  the  organization 
is  indicated  by  the  following  facts.  Christopher  Schultz 
issued  the  first  edition  of  his  catechism  in  1763.  In  revis- 
ing it  he  had  the  advice  of  all  the  Schwenkfelders  and  the 
advantage  of  the  use  of  it  for  twenty  years.  In  the  second 
edition,  issued  1784,  he  answered  affirmatively  the  follow- 
ing question,  not  found  in  the  first  edition :  Does  baptism, 
therefore,  belong  to  the  proper  service  of  the  gospel?  In 
his  Compendium  or  Glaubenslehre^  Christopher  Schultz, 
at  the  close  of  the  discussion  of  the  sacraments  of  the 
New  Testament,  says :  **  We  should  carefully  guard  our- 
selves against  all  abuse  of  this  sacred  institution  in  order 
that  we  may  not  fall  under  the  condemnation  of  the  Lord. 
Inattention  to  the  same  must  be  displeasing  to  the  Lord 
and  contrary  to  His  will  of  love,  since  He  well  knew  what 
is  good  and  wholesome  for  us  and  serviceable  to  the  in- 
crease of  His  Kingdom  and  Christian  Communion."  Di- 
rectly after  the  organization  in  1782,  the  ministers  were 
instructed  to  preach  several  sermons  each  year  on  the  sac-  '> 
raments.  In  response  to  this,  Christopher  Kriebel  preached 
a  series  of  twenty  sermons,  two  each  year,  on  Baptism  and 
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the  Lord's  Supper.  George  Kriebel  preached  a  like  series 
and  Christopher  Schultz  also  began  a  series.  John  Schultz 
wrote  a  letter  which  was  published  in  a  German  paper  of 
the  year  1820,  from  which  the  following  words  are  quoted : 
**That  the  sacraments  are  not  outwardly  observed  results 
mainly  from  the  cause  that  our  forefathers  in  Germany  did 
not  have  the  freedom  to  gather  a  church  and  observe  them 
as  they  deemed  proper.  On  their  grievous  journey  from 
Silesia  to  Saxony  and  thence  across  Holland  and  the  sea 
and  during  the  first  years  in  this  country,  the  subject  was 
not  to  be  thought  of.  They  thus  had  to  work  their  way 
through  for  more  than  200  years  without  such  holy  ser- 
vices. At  their  closer  organization  in  1782,  omission  had 
become  custom  that  has  continued  since,  but  we  flatter  our- 
selves with  the  hope  that  such  things  may  in  the  future  not 
be  left  out  of  consideration."  About  the  year  1840,  a  con- 
siderable discussion  arose  about  the  institution  of  the  sac- 
raments which  finally  led  to  the  resolution  that  the  minis- 
ters should  have  the  right  to  baptize  and  hold  communion 
with  all  the  believers  (members)  who  sincerely  desired  the 
same.  During  the  years  1856-58,  another  period  of  dis- 
cussion manifested  itself,  the  outcome  of  which  was  that 
the  ministers  were  appointed  a  committee  to  draw  up  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  proper  observance  of  the  sacra- 
ments. The  committee  met,  and  after  some  effort,  com- 
promised on  a  report,  and  then  the  matter  came  to  a  rest 
again.  Agitation  started  up  anew  about  the  year  1874, 
which  led  to  the  publishing  of  the  committee  report  of 
1858  and  of  two  sermons  by  Weiss  and  Hoffman  and 
finally  resulted  in  the  institution  of  the  sacraments  in  the 
Lower  District  at  the  private  house  of  Anthony  K.  Heebner 
in  1877.  A  wave  of  earnest  discussion,  argument  and  re- 
crimination followed  which  occasioned  the  appointment  of 
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a  compromise  committee  in  1888.  This  committee  went 
to  work,  toiled  on  and  finally  made  its  report,  which  was 
adopted  and  printed  in  1894.  By  virtue  of  the  committee 
report,  opportunity  was  given  in  the  Upper  District  for  bap- 
tism and  communion  and  has  been  regularly  continued 
since.  The  charge  has  often  been  made  that  the  Schwenk- 
felders  are  opposed  to  the  sacraments,  but  the  charge  can 
not  be  substantiated.  The  published  writings,  the  many 
unpublished  manuscripts,  the  action  of  conferences,  veri- 
fied traditions,  are  all  evidence  to  the  contrary.  Many  a 
vigorous  protest  may  be  found  against  the  abuse  of  the 
sacraments  in  these  references,  but  against  the  proper  use 
thereof  none  whatever.  The  fact  is  not  overlooked  that 
all  along  individuals  have  maintained  the  views  of  the 
Friends  about  the  use  of  externals,  but  these  never  repre- 
sented the  consensus  of  opinion  of  their  fellow-members 
as  a  body. 

It  will  not  be  amiss  to  close  this  chapter  by  quoting  the 
following  from  a  recent  tract : 

**  Present  Modes  of  Activity. 

**  I.  The  ministry  —  jealously  guarded  as  to  purity  of 
doctrine  of  incumbents  by  the  members  of  the  churches. 

**  2.  Public  worship  —  evangelical,  simple,  flexible  as  to 
time  and  manner. 

<*  3.  Sunday-schools  —  maintained  since  the  migration  in 

1734- 
*  *  4.  Catechetical  instruction — adapted  to  train  the  young 

in  the  doctrines  of  the  church. 

**  5 .  Charity  Fund  —  founded  in  1774,  through  which  the 
church  has  always  cared  for  its  unfortunate  members. 

**6.  Perkiomen  Seminary  —  a  preparatory  school  for 
both  sexes. 
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Board  of  Missions  —  incorporated  in  1895. 
Board  of  Publication  —  the  publishing  medium,  con- 
ducting the  work  on  the  Corf  us  Sckwenkfeldianorum. 

**9.  Ladies'  Aid   Societies  —  organized   to  direct  and 
undertake  certain  lines  of  charitable  work. 

**  10.  Christian  Endeavor  Societies  —  working  in  har- 
mony with  the  United  Society." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

The   Relation   Between  the  Schwenkfelders  and 
zinzendorf  in  pennsylvania. 

Y  object  in  this  chapter  will 
be  to  summarize  the  chief 
items  of  interest  relating 
to  the  connection  between 
Count  Zinzendorf  as  their 
former  friend  in  need  and 
the  Schwenkfelders  after 
their  migration  in  1734. 
The  earlier  experiences 
have  been  touched  upon  in 
a  different  connection.  For  a  discussion  of  the  general 
development  of  Moravian  church  life  in  America,  the 
kind  reader  is  referred  to  special  books  on  the  subject. 

In  Memorials  of  the  Moravian  Churchy  Vol.  I.,  page 
157,  the  statement  is  made  that  **  George  Bonisch,  Christo- 
pher Bans  and  Christopher  Wiegner  arrived  at  Philadel- 
phia on  the  St.  Andrew^  Captain  Stedman,  September  22, 
1734.  This  vessel  brought  the  Schwenkfelders  whom 
Zinzendorf  had  received  at  Berthelsdorf ,  on  their  banish- 
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ment  from  Silesia.  Bonisch  accompanied  them  to  Penn- 
sylvania at  their  request  and  during  their  stay  resided  at 
Wiegner*s."  These  are  the  three  to  whom  Cranz  refers 
in  his  history  in  these  words :  **  Three  brothers  were  sent 
with  them  (the  Schwenkfelders)  who  at  the  request  of 
them  were  to  aid  in  caring  for  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  Schwenkfelders."  Recognition  of  such  a 
mission  and  request  in  the  writings  of  the  Schwenkfelders 
has  not  been  brought  to  light.  Augustus  Gottlieb  Span- 
genberg,  A.M.,  of  the  University  of  Jena,  later  Bishop  of 
the  Moravian  Church,  than  whom  Count  Zinzendorf  alone 
stood  higher  in  the  councils  of  the  Moravian  Church,  had 
expected  to  accompany  the  Schwenkfelders  because  he 
had  noticed  in  them  an  earnest  Christian  spirit,  but  when 
knowledge  came  that  they  were  to  go  to  Pennsylvania  and 
not  to  Georgia  as  he  himself  had  hoped,  Spangenberg 
was  delegated  to  conduct  a  company  of  Moravian  emigrants 
to  Georgia.  While  Schwenkfelders  were  founding  new 
homes  in  Pennsylvania,  Spangenberg  was  caring  for  the 
band  of  Moravian  immigrants  who  had  arrived  in  Savan- 
nah, March,  1735.  After  he  had  established  the  in- 
fant colony  and  had  been  ordained  a  presbyter  of  the 
Moravian  Church  by  Bishop  Nitschman  who  had  recently 
arrived  in  the  colony  of  Georgia,  he  left  March  15,  1736, 
with  letters  of  recommendation  from  Governor  Oglethorpe 
to  Thomas  Penn  to  take  up  his  mission  proper  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Christopher  Wiegner  must  have  been  expecting 
him  on  his  farm  at  Towamencin  about  this  time.  He 
wrote  in  his  diary,  April  3 :  **  I  came  home  tired  from 
plowing  but  said  that  if  Spangenberg  were  in  the  city,  I 
would  go  that  night  to  see  him."  The  next  day  Wiegner 
said  he  must  come.  Hardly  had  he  said  this  when  in 
stepped  Spangenberg  and  surprised  them  as  the  family 
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sat  at  the  dinner  table.  From  this  time  on  until  his  recall 
to  Europe  in  1739'  he  made  his  home  with  Wiegner,  going 
away  of  course  for  longer  and  shorter  periods  on  account 
of  his  duties  as  demands  came  upon  him. 

The  object  of  the  coming  of  Spangenberg,  as  of 
Wiegner,  Baus  and  Bonisch,  was  in  part  at  least  to  bring 
the  Schwenkf elders  over  to  the  Moravian  faith.  On  the 
day  following  his  arrival  he  wrote :  **  I  will  visit  the 
people,  offer  them  my  peace,  place  myself  at  their  service, 
hear,  ask  and  answer  as  it  may  please  them,  wishing  that 
God  Himself  may  open  a  door."  During  his  stay  he  would, 
as  opportunity  presented  itself,  take  part  in  the  operations 
of  the  farm.  Reichel  says:  **  He  took  many  practical 
lessons  in  ploughing,  threshing  and  other  agricultural  ele-. 
ments,  by  which  he  became  well  qualified  for  future  use- 
fulness in  the  economies  of  Bethlehem  and  Nazareth."  To 
his  dying  day  he  looked  back  with  pleasure  to  the  happy 
and  peaceful  days  spent  on  the  Wiegner  farm.  Wiegner 
makes  many  references  to  these  experiences  to  which  space 
permits  but  fragmentary  reference. 

On  the  fifth  of  May,  1736,  Bishop  David  Nitschman 
arrived  and  on  the  eighth  went  to  "  Cainstook  "  accom- 
panied by  Spangenberg.  The  Bishop  left  again  on  the 
twenty-second  of  May.  About  the  middle  of  the  month 
Spangenberg  wrote  that  the  Schwenkfelders  who  lived 
greatly  scattered  received  him  in  love  on  his  visits  and  that 
he  hoped  that  many  might  be  converted.  Wiegner  relates 
that  they  were  at  Kriebel's  (probably  Melchior  Kriebel's) 
on  the  twentieth  of  June,  1736,  and  that  Spangenberg 
spoke  and  Bonisch  prayed.  George  Weiss  soon  called 
at  their  home  and  remonstrated  with  them  saying  that  **  we 
disturbed  them  and  that  we  should  let  them  alone,  that 
they  would  leave  us  alone,  that  we  were  not  agreed  and 
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that  he  knew  of  many  people  who  prayed  and  acted  very 
earnestly  of  whom  terrible  things  were  heard  later ;  and 
that  it  was  in  vain  to  unite  the  Schwenkf  elders  and  the  Mora- 
vians. *  *  *  Because  Spangenberg  spoke  very  mildly 
and  peaceably  we  would  have  to  wait  a  few  years  to  see 
whether  he  would  continue  thus."  On  the  ninth  of  July, 
Weiss  made  a  call  at  Wiegner's  and  had  an  extended 
discussion  of  doctrinal  points  with  Spangenberg  and 
they  seem  to  have  been  quite  friendly.  The  next  day 
Spangenberg  left  for  St.  Thomas  deputized  by  Nitsch- 
man  to  hold  a  visitation.  Thus  he  was  called  away  from 
his  work  for  a  season.  He  returned  in  November,  fol- 
lowing. 

In  February,  1737,  George  Neisser  arrived  at  Wiegner's. 
He  had  been  deputized  by  the  brethren  in  Georgia  to 
report  their  distress  to  Spangenberg  and  to  urge  him  to 
repair  to  London  to  lay  their  grievances  before  the 
**  Trustees  for  the  Colony  of  Georgia."  Wiegner  relates 
that  he  and  Spangenberg  early  in  March  discussed  the 
advisability  of  visiting  Georgia,  that  in  April  after  consulta- 
tion, the  Schwenkfelders  advised  his  going,  upon  which  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  go.  On  the  twenty-ninth  of  April, 
Weiss  and  Spangenberg  started  afoot  for  Germantown, 
arriving  there  about  midnight.  Wiegner  records  thanks 
for  the  blessed  communion  on  the  way.  In  May,  Spangen- 
berg sailed  for  Georgia  accompanied  by  John  Eckstein. 
In  August,  Wiegner  wrote  a  letter  to  Count  Zinzendorf  in 
which  he  related  Spangenberg's  affairs  and  requested 
instruction  concerning  certain  letters  and  the  standing  of 
George  Bonisch,  since  it  was  good  neither  for  him  nor 
for  the  others  that  he  did  not  know  how  long  he  was  to 
stay.  He  also  spoke  of  the  kind  reception  given  to 
Spangenberg  by  the  Schwenkfelders. 
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Spangenberg  returned  from  Georgia  to  Wiegner's  early 
in  September,  1737.  In  December  the  two  went  to  Phil- 
adelphia. They  seem  to  have  had  a  warm  discussion, 
Spangenberg  wanting  to  start  special  regulations  in  exter- 
nal matters,  like  eating,  sleeping  and  clothing.  Wiegner 
wrote:  **  God  gave  grace  that  we  could  understand  each 
other,  and  Spangenberg  made  promises  and  we  loved  each 
other  and  rejoiced  together."  On  the  thirtieth  of  Decem- 
ber Wiegner  entered  this  interesting  note  in  his  diary : 
•*  Started  on  our  journey.  Neither  of  us  felt  well,  yet  we 
had  a  prompting  towards  such  a  journey.  The  Lord  made 
all  things  work  together  for  the  best.  Until  we  came  to 
the  Swamp,  we  were  in  great  distress  spiritually.  We 
sang  and  prayed  in  our  misery  and  comforted  eath  other 
and  the  grace  of  love  and  communion  manifested  itself 
strongly  on  the  whole  journey.**  On  the  seventh  of  Janu- 
ary they  came  back  from  the  visit  in  blessing  and  peace. 
It  is  probably  with  reference  to  this  trip  that  George  Neisser 
says :  **  Spangenberg  and  Christopher  Wiegner  at  one  time 
made  a  visitation  to  Falckner  Swamp,  Oley  and  Cones- 
toga  among  the  Ephrata  brethren  and  among  the  so-called 
•  New-mooners '  in  Conestoga  Swamp  with  John  Zimmer- 
man and  found  many  upright  souls,  but  greatly  divided 
with  respect  to  theories  and  non-essentials.** 

Wiegner  made  the  following  entry  in  his  diary  January 
19,  1738:  **  Attended  services  at  M.  Kriebers.  George 
Weiss  said  the  Bible  was  a  sealed  book  and  was  only  for 
the  %?AXi\&{Heilig-recommandirte) — hence  his  1,500  hymns 
and  other  literature.  This  affected  me  so  much  that  I 
made  a  loud  exclamation  and  Br.  Sp.  (Brother  Spangen- 
berg) did  the  same  which  stirred  up  considerable  uproar. 
George  Weiss  wrote  a  letter  to  which  we  replied  again.** 
This  stormy  meeting  meant  much.     An  extensive  corre- 
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spondence  followed.  It  was  more  than  a  mere  clashing  be- 
tween Weiss  and  Spangenberg.  It  was  rather  a  clashing 
between  two  great  systems  of  thought  —  Weiss  defending 
Casper  Schwenkfeld  and  Spangenberg  representing  Zin- 
zendorf,  a  professed  adherent  of  the  Lutheran  faith,  al- 
though the  great  defender  of  the  Moravians.  The  fol- 
lowing April  Wiegner  wrote:  "George  Weiss  rejects 
us,"  and  Spangenberg  wrote  :  "The  Schwenkfelders  form 
themselves  wholly  into  a  sect  and  completely  close  them- 
selves against  all  others  who  do  not  approve  of  their 
cause,  whereby  consciences  are  bound  and  the  spirit  of 
Christ  is  quenched.  I  can  reject  no  brother  nor  separate 
myself  from  him  to  win  others  and  be  a  means  of  salvation 
to  them.  The  Lord  will  show  what  the  outcome  will  be. 
We  do  not  say  much,  but  have  expressed  ourselves  both 
orally  and  in  writing."  Reichel  says :  "  In  1738,  when  visit- 
ing the  Schwenkfelders  for  the  third  time,  he  {Spangenberg) 
complained  of  their  exclusive  sectarian  spirit,  by  which  the 
consciences  are  burdened ;  but  it  is  still  more  likely  that 
Spangenberg,  <  still  too  learned  to  be  an  apostle '  (as  Zin- 
zendorf  expressed  it)  and  lacking  experience,  did  not  al- 
ways meet  them,  and  especially  their  minister,  George 
Weiss,  with  that  Christian  candor  and  liberality  which 
alone  awakens  confidence,  and  which  in  later  years  was 
the  brightest  ornament  of  Bro.  Spangenberg's  career." 
In  Fresenius  we  find  these  words :  **  At  first  for  a  consid- 
erable time  Spangenberg  attended  their  meetings,  adopted 
their  mode  of  dress,  associated  much  with  them,  and  they 
permitted  this  for  a  time,  although  they  knew  his  principles 
while  yet  in  the  old  country,  but  they  were  disinclined  to 
enter  into  a  more  intimate  familiarity  with  and  submission 
to  him,  until  at  last  George  Weiss,  their  preacher,  who  was 
not  at  all  inclined  to  adopt  the  Herrnhuter  form,  and  espe 
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cially  not  their  outward  ceremonies  and  manner  of  teach- 
ing, forbade  his  further  teaching  or  acting  in  their  meet- 
ings." 

George  Neisser,  who  lived  with  Wiegner  for  a  while, 
says:  "  Through  condescendence  towards  the  Schwenk- 
felders  the  whole  company  (Wiegner,  Spangenberg  and 
the  others  at  Wiegner's  house)  attended  their  services  and 
in  clothing  and  other  matters  adapted  themselves  to  them. 
But  when  it  was  perceived  that  this  condescension  and 
other  inducements  to  love  as  well  as  the  efforts  to  win 
them  would  bear  no  fruit,  a  gradual  withdrawal  took 
j)lace.''  Sunday  services  were  then  instituted  at  Wieg- 
ner's,  to  which  particularly  on  festival  occasions  and  in 
summer  time  there  came  among  others  :  From  Skip- 
pack  :  Heinrich  Frey,  Johannes  Kookel,  George  Merkel, 
Christian  Weber,  Jost  Schmidt,  Willhelm  Bossens,  Jost 
Becker ;  from  Friedrichstown  (Frederick  Township) : 
Heinrich  Antes,  Wilhelm  Frey,  George  Stiefel,  Heinrich 
Holstein,  Andreas  Frey;  from  Matetsche  (Methacton): 
Matthias  Gmelen,  Abraham  Wagner;  from  Oley:  John 
Bertolet,  Franz  Ritter  and  Wilhelm  Pott ;  from  German- 
town  :  Johannes  Bechtel,  Johann  Adam  Gruber,  Blasius 
Mackinet  and  George  Benzel.  Monthly  conferences  were 
also  held,  which  continued  until  1740.  It  was  probably 
in  this  connection  that  the  name  **The  Associated  Breth- 
ren of  the  Skippack"  arose. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  March,  1739,  Wiegner  wrote  that 
Spangenberg  had  received  a  call  to  Germany  and  that 
they  were  thus  placed  in  great  straits  (  Wir  stehen  sehr  in 
der  enge).  The  following  August,  Spangenberg  accord- 
ing to  Reichel  left  for  Europe  without  having  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  much  fruit  for  his  labors.  It  used  to  be 
said  that  he  came  to  Pennsylvania  a  very  wise  man,  but 
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had  returned  a  much  wiser  man.  Before  his  return  he 
wrote :  **  My  plan  is  to  declare  freely  to  all  that  in  Christ 
Jesus  naught  but  a  new  creature  avails,  such  a  one  we 
will  consider  a  brother ;  others  are  but  men  of  the  world 
and  cannot  stand  before  God.  We  will  not  concern  our- 
selves whether  a  man  has  a  particular  name  but  whether 
he  believes  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  walks  in  the  law 
of  love.**  These  words  can  easily  be  duplicated  from  the 
writings  of  Casper  Schwenkfeld.  The  words  do  honor 
to  any  follower  of  the  Lord.  One  might  almost  be  tempted 
to  ask,  Did  a  Schwenkf elder  utter  these  words?  In 
fact  we  find  that  Zinzendorf  told  Eckstein  that  Spang- 
enberg  was  a  Schwenkfelder.  What  he  meant  by  such 
a  statement  is  not  made  clear.  Isaac  Schultz  wrote  in 
1839  *^^^  Spangenberg  loved  and  read  Schwenkfeld's  writ- 
ings, and  that  he  would  have  remained  with  his  friends 
if  he  had  not  been  called  away.  Verification  of  this  state- 
ment has  not  been  possible  from  other  sources.  What 
would  have  been  the  result  if  he  had  not  been  called  away? 
What  would  have  been  the  outcome  if  George  Weiss  had 
been  a  mercenary,  and  sought  to  draw  the  Associated 
Brethren  of  the  Skippack  into  the  Schwenkfelder  fold? 
April  25,  1740,  the  remnant  of  the  Moravian  colony  in 
Georgia  came  to  Philadelphia  on  board  of  the  sloop 
Savanna  with  Whitefield,  the  well-known  leader  of  the 
Methodists.  Reichel  says:  <*They  were  greatly  disap- 
pointed at  not  finding  either  Spangenberg,  who  had  left 
for  Europe  or  Bishop  Nitschman,  whose  early  arrival  was 
expected.  They  went  to  Wiegner's,  next  to  Henry  Antes 
and  then  back  again  to  Germantown."  Meanwhile  Mr. 
Whitefield  had  bought  5,000  acres  of  land  in  Northampton 
County  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  school  for  negroes. 
On  May  5,  he  came  to  Wiegner's  plantation  in  Skippack 
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to  see  Peter  Bdhler  concerning  the  intended  building. 
Many  people  assembled  to  see  and  hear  the  famous  Mr. 
Whitefield,  who  preached  to  them  in  English  followed 
by  Peter  Bohler  in  a  German  address.  In  Whitefield's 
journal  are  found  these  words:  *< Preached  at  Skippack 
sixteen  miles  from  Montgomery  where  the  Dutch  people 
live.  It  was  seemingly  a  very  wilderness  part  of  the  coun- 
try;  but  there  were  not  less  I  believe  than  2»ooo  hearers." 
Wiegner*8  diary  closes  with  April,  1739,  so  that  it  furnishes 
no  information  concerning  this  or  subsequent  visits  or  affairs. 
From  other  sources  we  learn,  however,  that  Eschenbach, 
Ranch,  Anne  Nitschmann,  Molter,  Zeisberger  and  other 
Moravians  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the  home  of  Chris- 
topher Wiegner,  his  sister  and  mother. 

Zinzendorfs  missionary  zeal  is  appropriately  expressed 
in  his  own  words  of  August,  1741 :  **  I  am  destined  by  the 
Lord  to  proclaim  the  message  of  the  death  and  blood  of 
Jesus."  He  longed  to  preach  Christ  crucified  and  to 
build  up  a  true  church  unto  the  Lord.  Reichel  says: 
<<Zinzendorf  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  best  field  for 
unrestrained  general  activity  for  the  Kingdom  of  God 
would  be  in  Pennsylvania ;  for  in  a  country  and  among  a 
people  where  there  were  as  yet  no  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tions whatever  there  could  not  be  hindrances  such  as  he 
met  elsewhere  —  hindrances  founded  upon  and  emanating 
from  ecclesiastical  usages  and  customs  of  old  standing. 
Therefore  if  an3rwhere  on  earth  his  ideal  of  *  a  church  of 
God  in  the  Spirit*  could  be  realized,  Pennsylvania,  he 
thought,  might  be  that  country."  With  this  in  mind  he 
came  to  Pennsylvania  in  December,  1741,  to  labor  among 
the  diverse  churches  and  sects  scattered  throughout  Penn- 
sylvania. Within  ten  days  after  his  arrival  he  called  on 
Wiegner  and  preached  a  sermon  on  John  III.  16  and 
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Matt.  XVI.  19  which  seems  to  have  given  scant  satisfac- 
tion. Wiegner's  **  Associated  Brethren  of  the  Skippack" 
probably  formed  a  factor  in  the  count's  decision  to  come 
to  Pennsylvania.  Hence  it  was  but  the  natural  thing  to 
make  such  a  prompt  call  at  Wiegner's  home.  A  few  days 
later,  December  15,  O.  S.,  a  call  was  issued  signed  by 
Henry  Antes  one  of  the  frequenters  at  the  meetings  at 
Wiegner's  for  a  general  meeting  at  Germantown  of  mem- 
bers of  all  denominations  "  not  for  the  purpose  of  disputing 
but  in  order  to  treat  peaceably  concerning  the  most  impor- 
tant articles  of  faith  and  to  ascertain  how  far  they  might 
all  agree  in  the  most  essential  points  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  mutual  love  and  forbearance.** 

In  pursuance  of  the  call  a  synod  was  therefore  held  in  Ger- 
mantown on  New  Year's  day,  O.  S.  Christopher  Wiegner, 
according  to  some  reports,  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
important  members  of  the  gathering.  Christopher  Saur 
said  concerning  this  synod :  **  The  Schwenkf elders  knew 
him  (Zinzendorf)  and  had  lived  with  him.  Of  these  none 
came.  Two  who  lived  in  Germantown  were  prevailed 
upon  to  attend,  but  when  they  saw  that  they  were  only 
wanted  in  order  that  it  might  be  heralded  abroad  that  they 
too  had  attended  they  went  home."  It  seems  that  Saur 
did  not  class  Wiegner  as  a  Schwenkfelder  or  did  not  know 
of  his  attendance.  The  scant  attention  given  the  gathering 
by  the  Schwenkfelders,  the  displeasure  aroused  by  their 
not  migrating  to  Georgia  originally,  the  non-responsiveness 
to  the  labors  of  Bonisch  and  Spangenberg,  the  sly  syco- 
phancy of  others,  probably  put  Zinzendorf  into  a  frame 
of  mind  that  on  slight  provocation  might  lead  him  to  im- 
prudent acts  and  this  indeed  happened  all  too  soon. 

On  Epiphany,  January  6,  Zinzendorf  preached  the 
second   time   at  Wiegner's   and   was   listened  to  by  the 
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Schwenkfelders  who  rejoiced  to  see  their  former  guardian 
angel  and  benefactor.  It  seems  that  on  the  same  day 
eight  of  them  called  upon  him  at  his  house  in  German- 
town.  Both  here  and  at  Wiegner's  controversy  arose. 
What  took  place  was  written  out  by  the  Schwenkfelders 
and  later  published.  Zinzendorf  questioned  them  con- 
cerning their  confession  of  faith,  their  organization,  their 
hymns  and  other  points.  He  said  Schwenkfeld  taught 
error,  rejected  word  and  outward  things  or  services,  that 
George  Weiss  led  the  people  around  by  the  nose  and 
taught  errors,  that  it  was  easier  to  preach  to  Satan  than  to 
them,  that  he  had  power  over  them  and  was  bound  to  save 
their  souls,  that  he  would  not  rest  until  he  had  destroyed 
them  and  torn  their  children  from  them,  that  he  would  use 
all  his  powers  to  tear  souls  from  them  and  to  save  the 
children  from  hell.  They  politely  answered  his  questions, 
saying  among  other  things:  ** After  many  attacks  upon 
us  and  our  truth  we  left  Germany  and  should  it  be  that 
here  also  we  could  not  remain  in  peace,  there  would  no 
doubt  be  found  again  some  other  little  spot  for  us.  We  do 
not  intend  to  depart  from  our  confession."  To  say  the 
least,  Zinzendorf  did  not  show  the  wisdom  of  a  serpent  nor 
the  harmlessness  of  a  dove  in  thus  attacking  a  body  of 
people  so  well  spoken  of  as  the  Schwenkfelders.  A 
few  days  later  he  and  Bishop  Nitschman  called  upon  John 
Eckstein,  who  had  accompanied  Spangenberg  to  Georgia. 
Here  the  Schwenkfelders  were  again  discussed,  Zinzendorf 
reiterating  what  he  had  said  before  to  the  Schwenkfelders 
while  Eckstein  defended  them,  upon  which  the  count  became 
quite  wrathful,  saying  that  he  had  power  over  them  and 
that  he  would  pray  the  Lord  to  cast  them  out  of  his  mouth. 
Some  time  after  this  Zinzendorf  actually  consulted  a 
magistrate  concerning  his  imagined  power  over  them  and 
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was  told  that  if  he  had  paid  no  ship-passage  for  them»  he 
could  have  no  power  over  them.  What  the  outcome 
would  have  been  had  the  passage  been  paid  by  the  count, 
no  one  can  tell.  Would  they  have  been  sold  as  redemp- 
tioners?  Would  they  have  gone  to  Georgia  instead  of 
Pennsylvania,  there  to  perish  as  did  some  of  the  Moravians  ? 
Zinzendorf  s  course  of  conduct  was  adapted  to  cause  per- 
plexity leading  to  conference  and  consultation.  He  was 
continually  making  threats,  seeking,  as  it  appeared  to  the 
Schwenkfelders,  to  tempt  them  to  commit  some  outward  act 
against  him  but  they,  as  was  their  custom,  were  seeking  as 
much  as  lay  in  their  power  to  live  at  peace  with  all  men 
and  particularly  with  him. 

The  second  synod  met  January  14  and  15  at  the  house 
of  George  Hiibner  in  Falckner  Swamp.  George  was  a 
son  of  Doctor  Melchior  Hiibner  who  had  migrated  with 
the  Schwenkfelders  but  who  was  not  in  harmony  with  the 
leaders  and  was  not  considered  as  one  of  the  Schwenk- 
felders at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1738.  The  son  was  un- 
doubtedly influenced  by  the  father  and  thus  was  probably 
not  a  strict  Schwenkfelder.  He  as  a  miller  was  a  business 
partner  of  Henry  Antes  and  also  a  considerable  land- 
holder. Wiegner  attended  the  synod  and  was  granted  the 
freedom  of  the  synods,  being  one  of  the  members  at  liberty 
to  attend  without  further  notice.  The  Schwenkfelders 
did  not  send  delegates  to  this  nor  to  any  subsequent  synod. 
The  tumult  incited  by  Zinzendorf  on  Epiphany  must  have 
been  noised  about  and  must  have  aroused  attention  even 
among  the  members  of  the  synod  and  was  in  itself  ample 
excuse  for  non-attendance. 

At  the  third  conference  held  in  Oley,  February  10-12, 
the  proposition  was  made  that  if  the  Schwenkfelders  had 
any  complaints  against  Brother  Ludwig  (Zinzendorf)  they 
should  present  themselves  at  the  next  synod. 
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The  fourth  synod  met  in  Germantown,  March  10-12. 
A  letter  written  by  Casper  Kriebel  dated,  **  Domentz, 
March  7,  1742,"  replying  to  one  by  Christopher  Schultz, 
raising  the  question  of  making  a  defense  against  Zinzen- 
dorf,  contained  the  words :  •*  It  is  the  opinion  of  myself 
and  some  others  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  attend  said  con- 
ference. Hitherto  we  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  him. 
He  indeed  makes  pretensions  against  us,  but  these  are 
European  and  not  American."  According  to  Reichel, 
*'  when  Zinzendorf  entered  and  found  that  only  those  had 
made  their  appearance  who  were  really  one  in  spirit  —  the 
Mennonites  and  Schwenkfelders  having  sent  no  deputies 
—  he  felt  that  the  proper  objects  of  these  meetings  would 
not  be  gained  and  proposed  to  dissolve  the  meeting  at  once, 
but  this  proposition  was  overruled  by  the  synod.** 

The  day  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  synod,  Wiegner 
and  Zinzendorf  discussed  the  Schwenkfelders  and  Wiegner 
told  the  count  that  in  certain  respects  he  had  labored  under 
misapprehensions.  The  result  was  a  letter  by  Zinzen- 
dorf dated  "  Germantown,  March  20,  1742,"  (N.  S.)  He 
recounted  the  experiences  at  the  previous  Epiphany,  tried 
to  justify  his  own  conduct,  saying  among  other  things :  •*  I 
declared  to  your  attending  deputies  *  *  *  how  I  thought 
to  proceed.  *  *  *  I  would  fix  a  time  of  three  months  for 
your  false  teachers,  unconverted  overseers  and  blind 
leaders ;  if  during  that  time  some  one  who  knows  the  cross 
of  Jesus  would  take  you  in  charge,  convert  some  of  you, 
introduce  the  holy  sacraments  and  thus  make  you  capable 
of  the  name  of  a  church,  then  I  would  have  to  let  you 
stand  in  the  Lord,  for  you  would  then  be  an  ordinary 
religion.  But  in  case  the  heretofore  and  still  existing  con- 
fusion should  continue  and  according  to  your  own  confes- 
sion to  me  no  one  became  converted,  false  doctrine  should 
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continue  in  vogue,  the  sacraments  remain  absolutely  abol- 
ished and  when  one  inquires  of  you  for  foundations, 
nothing  be  left  but  the  bare  name  of  the  sect,  the  par- 
ticular dress  and  perhaps  an  empty  word  sound  about  the 
dead  letter,  inner  word,  spirit  and  the  like;  then  rather 
than  permit  you  to  become  scattered  here  and  there  to 
desert  and  connect  with  other  sects  to  become  false  separa- 
tists and  thus  to  permit  your  entire  ruin,  I  would  concern 
myself  earnestly  about  you  with  this  purpose  to  make  a 
beginning  while  you  were  here,  to  visit  you  specifically,  to 
gather  and  improve  you,  to  remove  the  hirelings  from  you 
in  case  they  withstood  me,  to  tear  the  sheep  out  of  their 
mouths.  *  *  *  I  therefore  wanted  to  remind  you  that  the 
time  is  approaching  and  terminates  on  the  sixth  of  April, 
when  you  are  again  invited  to  a  conference."  * 

To  this  letter  Balzer  Hoffman  and  other  sundry  friends 
politely  replied  that  they  would  not  attend  the  conference 
or  synod,  that  they  commended  themselves  to  God  and  that 
they  conceded  to  all  the  privilege  of  acting  as  seemed  best 
to  them.  Zinzendorf  replied  again  as  follows :  **  While  I 
hereby  charge  you  publicly  before  the  all-seeing  eyes  of 
God  the  Saviour  as  well  as  before  every  honorable  man 
that  you  have  committed  the  spiritual  and  temporal  care  of 
your  people  to  me  in  writing  in  case  you  should  dwell  out- 
side of  my  territory  and  particularly  outside  of  Europe  and 
indeed  partly  in  naming  Pennsylvania.  But  I  do  not  wish 
to  lay  the  writing  before  you,  because  you  treat  me  with 
sophistical  artifices  and  I  (the  appointee  of  Jesus  as  Re- 
former of  the  Schwenkfelder  religion)  being  obliged  to 
proceed  apostolically  desire  that  you  give  me  the  following 

^  "It  was  an  empty  threat  that  these  people  should  fear  and  at  once  prostrate 
themselves,  for  they  did  not  come  and  paid  no  attention  to  his  dictatorial  coun- 
sels, but  remained  quietiy  away  from  him  and  since  that  time  he  could  not 
undertake  anything  further  against  them.*' 
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written  obligation  under  your  name  that  until  after  your 
death  you  will  take  the  charge  upon  yourselves ;  in  that 
event  this  paper  will  serve  you  as  a  strong  obligation  on 
my  part  that  I  will  defer  my  services  as  reformer  of  the 
Schwenkfelder  religion  until  your  death,  unless  it  should 
happen  that  some  souls  among  you  would  request  me  to 
perform  such  service  whom  I  would  at  all  times  accept  as 
my  children,"  etc. 

The  following  is  the  form  of  release  proposed  :  **  We, 
the  undersigned,  release  Count  Louis  von  Zinzendorf  in 
the  sincerest  and  most  effective  manner  before  God  and 
man  of  and  from  all  temporal  and  spiritual  care  of  the 
Schwenkfelders  in  America  during  the  term  of  our  lives." 
The  following  rejoinder  was  then  given  by  the  Schwenk- 
felders :  "  Out  of  veneration  for  your  person  we  have 
in  sincerity  replied  to  all  demands  heretofore  made  upon 
us  but  finding  that  our  simple  yet  truthful  declarations 
are  construed  as  sophistry,  we  are  compelled  hereafter 
absolutely  to  decline  to  take  notice  of  any  and  every  im- 
portunity that  may  be  made,  both  written  and  oral,  until 
we  are  shown  that  written  power  of  our  submission  which 
we  are  said  to  have  executed.  It  is  not  the  accusation  but 
the  evidence  that  proves  the  case.  We  do  not  believe  in 
that  entrusted  instruction  from  Christ  against  our  religion. 
We  decline  the  demand,  we  have  neither  the  bestowed  nor 
assumed  power  or  arbitrariness  to  treat  with  our  people  in 
the  manner  indicated ;  it  would  appear  neither  formal  nor 
proper,  but  rather  it  would  appear  foolish.  By  the  help  of 
God  we  shall  remain  with  ours,  thank  Him  for  our  liberty, 
place  our  trust  in  His  provident  care  and  commit  ourselves 
with  all  that  may  impend  to  Him.  For  what  length  of 
time  that  entrusted  reformation  is  to  be  suspended  does  not 
give  us  any  concern.     With  this  simple  declaration  we 
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merely  make  known  that  we  can  not  assume,  much  less 
assent  to  what  we  are  charged  with.  We  can  not  imagine 
why  such  a  binding  obligation  has  not  been  shown  ere 
this :  as  we  frankly  made  known  our  intentions  and  com- 
menced our  journey  publicly." 

At  the  seventh  synod  the  views  of  the  members  were 
expressed  concerning  the  religious  state  of  nine  denom- 
inations in  Pennsylvania.  Of  the  Schwenkfelders  the 
conclusion  was  in  part  as  follows :  ^^  The  Schwenkfelders 
so-called  are  in  a  lamentable  condition.  They  have  no 
system  of  their  own.  In  Germany  they  allow  their  chil- 
dren to  be  baptized ;  here  they  do  not.  Those  who  ofiered 
to  aid  them  they  have  rejected.  Brother  Thurnstein  (Zin- 
zendorf)  brought  with  him  and  beside  received  here  such 
views  of  them  as  misled  him  into  a  severity  which  they 
indeed  deserved,  but  which  their  accusers  deserved  much 
more.  *  *  *  He  also  sought  a  release  from  them  show- 
ing that  they  would  decline  his  duty  towards  them  dur- 
ing their  lives ;  this  they  returned  unsigned.  He  has  at 
this  time  a  definite  assurance  from  a  sufficient  number  of 
them  that  they  neither  need  him  nor  expect  to  unite  with 
him.'' 

The  seventh  was  the  last  of  the  synods  in  which  Zin- 
zendorf  participated  and  also  marks  the  time  when  first 
the  Schwenkfelders  could  feel  themselves  entirely  free 
from  the  power  of  Zinzendorf .  For  sixteen  years  had  they 
in  an  unorganized  condition  withstood  his  efforts  at  **  con- 
version *'  and  successfully  stood  by  the  faith  of  the  fathers 
placed  in  their  hands  as  a  sacred  trust  according  to  their 
view.  A  heart  of  charity  will  not  impugn  the  motives  or 
his  love,  but  perchance  may  see  in  him  one  of  God's  lambs 
wrapped  in  wolfs  clothing,  and  actuated  by  a  feudalistic 
spirit  entirely  foreign  to  the  genius  of  the  church  and 
state  in  Pennsylvania. 
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To  a  Schwenkfelder  who  fully  appreciated  his  own  sys- 
tem of  doctrine,  it  would  have  seemed  preposterous  to 
adopt  as  his  spiritual  guide  and  teacher,  Zinzendorf  who» 
as  report  has  it,  taught  that  there  were  but  two  churches, 
the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Moravian,  the  former  even 
having  lost  its  power,  that  the  children  of  Moravian  par- 
ents did  not  need  regeneration,  that  baptism  of  water  was 
regeneration,  that  claimed  to  be  the  "  appointee  of  Jesus 
as  Reformer  of  the  Schwenkfelder  religion." 

To  guard  against  unwarranted  inferences  it  will  be  in 
place  to  say  in  conclusion  that  the  most  cordial  relation 
has  always  existed  between  Schwenkfelders  and  Mora- 
vians and  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  same  may  continue 
in  years  to  come. 


WHBBI*  FOR  SPINNING  OR  TWISTING  WOOI,. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
Secular  Education  among  the  Schwenkfelders. 

NOWLEDGE  is  power  and  its  acquisi- 
tion a  Christian  duty.  In  studying  the 
history  of  secular  education  among  the 
Schwenkfelders  as  a  body,  one  finds 
comparatively  little  material  relating 
to  the  first  thirty  years  after  the  immi- 
gration. It  is  evident  that  the  immi- 
grant Schwenkfelders  were  not  of  a 
low  type  of  intelligence.  Very  few  of  them  made  their 
•*  mark"  at  the  time  of  their  taking  the  pledge  of  alle- 
giance. Their  religious  leaders,  Weiss,  Hoffman  and 
Schultz,  probably  aided  the  respective  communities  in  win- 
ning the  elements  of  a  practical  education  in  the  common 
branches.  Christopher  Schultz  in  his  Historische  An- 
merkungen  says  that  about  the  year  1764  there  was  con- 
siderable deliberation  with  respect  to  the  establishment  of 
a  school  system  for  and  by  the  Schwenkfelders.  The 
necessity  for  such  schools  was  laid  before  the  heads  of 
families  in  a  series  of  questions.  A  meeting  was  there- 
upon held  on  the  first  of  March,  1764,  and  money  pledged 
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for  the  support  of  the  schools.  In  June  another  meeting 
was  held  when  articles  of  agreement  were  adopted  and  the 
system  was  inaugurated. 

In  the  deliberations  of  June,  the  following  principles 
were  agreed  to,  written  out  quite  fully  and  illustrated  by 
references  to  a  number  of  authorities : 

1.  Man  by  nature  is  lost,  but  is  intended  by  God  to  be 
eternally  happy. 

2.  It  is  the  duty  of  parents  to  bring  up  their  children  in 
the  fear  of  God  and  in  useful  knowledge. 

3.  A  system  of  public  schools  is  necessary  to  lighten, 
but  it  can  not  remove,  the  duty  of  parents  in  this  respect. 

4.  It  is  the  object  of  schools  to  lead  children  into  the 
wisdom  of  God  and  the  possession  of  useful  knowledge. 

5.  Specifically  it  is  their  object  to  educate  in  godliness, 
learning  and  virtue. 

6.  This  principle  concerning  the  object  of  schools  is 
founded  on  God. 

7.  The  essential  conditions  of  good  schools  are  com- 
petent teachers,  order  and  regulations,  a  true  fear  of  God, 
impartation  of  useful  knowledge,  care  of  teachers. 

8.  A  teacher  ought  to  be  godly,  educated  and  of  good 
repute. 

9.  A  faithful  teacher  must  seek  the  true  welfare  of  his 
pupils. 

10.  It  is  necessary  for  parents  and  teachers  to  agree  as 
to  methods  to  bring  about  the  best  results. 

11.  The  moral  training  of  children  must  not  be  over- 
looked. 

12.  The  reading  of  God's  Word  and  the  study  of  the 
catechism  should  not  be  omitted  from  schools. 

13.  Reading  and  writing  the  English  and  German 
languages,  arithmetic  and  geography  and  other  useful 
branches  should  be  studied. 
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14.  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  support  of  the 
teacher. 

At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  afore-mentioned  princi- 
ples, the  following  regulations  were  also  adopted : 

Certain  Agreements  and  Fundamental  Articles  for  the 
establishment,  support  and  continuation  of  a  school-system 
in  the  districts  of  Skippack  and  Goshenhoppen  as  they 
were  agreed  upon  and  determined  by  and  between  the 
contributors  thereto  this  thirteenth  day  of  June,  1764. 

Whbrbas,  the  faithful  training  of  the  young  in  read- 
ing, writing  and  the  study  of  the  languages  and  useful 
sciences,  according  to  sex,  age  and  standing  and  their  in- 
struction in  the  principles  of  morality,  virtue  and  true  re- 
ligion contribute  very  much  to  the  prosperity  and  welfare 
of  every  community,  which  can  be  accomplished  in  no 
way  better  than  by  the  establishment  of  schools  under  wise 
and  proper  regulations  adapted  to  such  undertaking  and. 

Whereas,  the  small  community  of  people,  known  by 
the  name  "  Schwenkfelders  "  has  hitherto  been  under  great 
inconvenience  for  the  education  of  their  children  in  the 
useful  elements  referred  to  above  through  want  of  well- 
regulated  schools ; 

Therefore,  they  took  the  matter  to  heart  and  met  on 
the  first  day  of  March,  1764,  in  Skippack  and  earnestly 
deliberated  how  and  in  what  form  schools  might  be  estab- 
lished among  them  whereupon  they  concluded  that  it  would 
be  most  convenient  to  collect  and  establish  a  fund  from  the 
proceeds  of  which  the  most,  even  if  not  all  the  expenses 
for  the  support  of  such  schools  could  be  met,  annually 
their  deliberations  agreeing  on  the  following  conditions 
and  terms.  The  above-named  took  into  consideration 
their  insignificant  numbers  and  means  in  comparison  with 
the  heavy  expenses  that  would  be  incurred  by  such  schools 
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and  concluded  that  in  view  of  these  circumstances,  it' 
would  be  advantageous  to  the  encouragement  of  subscrip- 
tions and  the  collection  of  a  larger  amount  to  regard  the 
sums  brought  together  thus  as  a  loan  conditioned  as  fol- 
lows: The  said  contributors  and  subscribers  give  their 
respective  contributions  to  the  fund  as  a  loan  for  a  period 
of  sixteen  years  reckoned  from  the  sixteenth  day  of  May, 
1764.  Such  sum  shall  be  under  the  management  of  cer- 
tain trustees  in  order  that  the  interest  thereof  at  5  per  cent, 
per  annum  may  be  applied  to  the  support  of  the  said 
schools  in  the  hope  and  trust  in  divine  direction  that 
meanwhile  such  necessary  and  important  undertaking  may 
gradually  be  further  encouraged  by  those  favorably  in- 
clined and  supported  in  true  Christian  spirit  by  gifts  and 
loans  so  that  it  may  be  continually  strengthened.  It  is 
their  purpose  not  only  to  support  the  said  fund  according 
to  their  ability  but  also  to  commend  the  same  to  their 
friends  as  best  they  may  from  time  to  time.  For  it  is  their 
aim,  agreement  and  intention  that  as  long  as  there  are 
children  to  be  educated  and  as  long  as  the  fund  can  be 
administered  under  the  manifest  favor  of  God,  the  said 
fund  shall  be  continued  and  the  whole  undertaking  shall 
be  conducted  by  God's  blessing  unalterably  according  to 
the  following  regulations. 

Wherefore  let  all  whom  it  may  concern  know  that  we 
the  above-mentioned  contributors  earnestly  desire  that  this 
undertaking  may  not  be  hindered  or  rendered  ineffectual 
and  that  it  may  be  conducted  according  to  principles  of 
prudence  and  discretion.  Hence  we  have  agreed  upon  the 
following  fundamental  articles,  regulations  and  rules  to  pro- 
vide a  prudent  management  of  the  fund  and  good  govern- 
ment of  the  schools  before  mentioned.  Our  true  idea  and 
plainly  evident   wish  is  not  to  be  changed  or  perverted 
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respecting  this  but  is  to  continue  the  same  and  remain  in 
full  power  forever. 

1.  Since  the  originators  and  contributors  to  the  said 
fund  are  of  the  people  called  Schwenkfelders,  they  re- 
gard the  undertaking  as  theirs  and  desire  that  the  trustees 
elected  for  the  control  of  the  fund  and  supervision  of  the 
schools  may  at  all  times  be  prudent  and  reputable  men  of 
the  said  community.  But  the  idea  and  intention  is  that  the 
said  school  system  shall  be  open  to  the  children  of  the 
parents  of  any  denomination,  whoever  they  may  be,  under 
this  condition  that  they  pay  for  the  instruction  of  their  chil- 
dren, and  that  they  and  their  children  shall  regulate  and 
conduct  themselves  according  to  the  necessary  regulations 
hereby  presented,  as  well  as  those  that  may  be  made  here- 
after by  the  trustees  hereinafter  mentioned.  Whereby, 
however,  the  impartial  instruction  according  to  the  religion 
of  each  as  much  as  relates  to  the  schools  shall  not  be  hindered* 

2.  On  the  second  Monday  in  the  month  of  March  of 
each  year  forever  between  the  hours  of  10  and  2  of  the 
said  day  the  contributors  to  such  school  system  (but  they 
must  be  such  of  whatever  religious  society  as  have  already 
subscribed  or  hereafter  contribute,  either  to  lend  for  a 
time  £20  or  more  or  to  donate  £2  in  Pennsylvania  currency 
or  more  to  be  expended  for  said  school  system)  shall  have 
the  right  to  assemble  at  one  of  the  school  houses  designated 
by  the  trustees,  and  then  and  there  they  or  the  majority  of 
those  that  have  met  shall  vote  by  ballot  for  trustees  of  the 
said  school  system  for  the  succeeding  year.  The  number 
of  trustees  shall  be  five,  or  as  many  as  the  contributors 
may  agree  upon,  and  these  shall  be  reputable  persons  of 
the  community. 

3.  The  said  trustees  or  the  majority  of  them  shall  have 
power  and  authority  to  make,  order  and  establish  good  and 
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necessary  rules  and  regulations  for  the  good  government 
of  said  schools,  the  officers  of  the  schools  and  the  scholars 
who  shall  be  amenable  to  the  trustees  collectively  and  in- 
dividually, yet  with  the  condition  that  such  rules  and  reg- 
ulations be  in  harmony  with  sound  reason  and  the  general 
regulations  of  this  general  plan. 

4.  The  said  trustees  or  the  majority  of  them  shall  have 
full  power  and  authority  to  examine  and  adjust  all  impor- 
tant differences  that  may  arise  between  the  teachers  and 
pupils,  or  their  masters,  parents  or  those  who  may  be  in 
authority  over  them,  and  the  complaints  of  such  as  may 
feel  wronged,  either  teachers  or  pupils,  or  any  of  them ; 
yet  with  this  condition  that  by  this  article  or  whatever  is 
included  in  it,  it  is  not  intended  that  those  in  authority  — 
the  teachers  —  shall  be  restrained  from  administering  such 
reasonable  and  moderate  chastisement  as  they  may  deem 
necessary. 

5.  The  said  trustees  or  the  majority  of  them  shall  from 
time  to  time  elect  and  make  agreement  with  school  teachers 
and  for  just  cause  dismiss  and  discharge  the  same ;  also 
dismiss  and  discharge  unruly  scholars  and  such  as  will  not 
conduct  themselves  in  accord  with  the  afore-mentioned  rules 
and  regulations,  as  well  as  those  who  in  unjust  matters  are 
not  properly  admonished  by  parent,  guardian,  master  or 
mistress.  In  their  election  of  school  officers  or  school- 
masters due  care  must  be  taken  that  persons  of  education, 
wisdom,  and  unaffected  piety  and  virtue  are  preferred  and 
that  such  are  avoided  as  are  known  to  be  selfish,  quarrel- 
some and  without  affection.  As  far  as  possible  they  shall 
adapt  themselves  to  the  instructions  of  the  contributors  as 
agreed  upon  in  June,  1764. 

6.  The  said  trustees  or  the  majority  of  them  shall  have 
full  power  and  authority  to  have  in  their  care,  protection 
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and  management  the  aforesaid  fund  and  all  money  be- 
longing to  the  same.  They  shall  keep  an  accurate  account 
of  the  same  and  of  their  financial  transactions,  giving  in- 
come and  expenses,  loans  and  all  the  circumstances  rela- 
ting to  the  same.  The  obligation  and  security  which  they 
give  as  trustees  shall  be  ample  and  binding  both  as  to  them- 
selves and  their  successors  in  office. 

7.  The  said  trustees  or  the  majority  of  them  shall  faith- 
fully use  or  invest  all  such  money  or  income  of  such  money 
as  many  be  contributed  to  said  school  system  by  will,  pres- 
ent or  loan  at  all  times  as  they  may  deem  best  for  the  true 
welfare  of  the  same  in  accordance  with  the  herein-men- 
tioned regulations,  unless  those  that  bequeath,  present  or 
loan  the  money  give  order  how  the  money  shall  be  used, 
which  orders  shall  always  be  minutely  followed  in  so  far  as 
they  are  not  contrary  to  the  herein-embraced  regulations. 

8.  The  said  schools  shall  be  visited  once  in  each  month 
by  at  least  two  of  said  trustees  in  order  that  both  teacher 
and  pupil  may  do  their  duty.  The  trustees  or  the  majority 
of  them  shall  meet  whenever  the  said  visiting  trustees  find 
occasion  to  call  them  together  and  then  to  order  and  regu- 
late the  affairs  for  which  they  are  appointed  and  for  which 
the  said  visiting  trustees  may  have  called  them.  They 
shall  keep  a  book  at  the  expense  of  the  community  in 
which  to  note  and  record  all  such  matters  as  they  may 
have  agreed  upon  with  respect  to  the  schools  at  their 
meetings  as  well  as  accounts  of  all  money  which  they  re- 
ceive, expend  or  pay  out  from  time  to  time.  The  said 
book  shall  be  laid  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  con- 
tributors for  inspection. 

9.  In  case,  however,  it  should  be  discovered,  seen  and 
recognized  by  the  contributors,  contrary  to  all  expectation, 
that  the  work  thus  instituted,  the  said  school  system,  is 
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more  harmful  than  beneficial  to  the  worthy  cause  hereby 
indicated,  it  is  herewith  agreed  and  resolved  that  in  such 
event  the  whole  matter  shall  be  brought  to  an  end  and  res- 
titution shall  be  made  to  each  contributor  or  his  heirs  of 
the  money  donated  and  of  the  obligations  and  securities 
except  what  may  have  been  expended. 

ID.  It  is  further  the  sense  and  idea  that  the  contributors 
or  a  majority  of  them  assembled  at  any  general  meeting 
shall  have  the  right  to  make  such  further  regulations  and 
to  do  and  provide  all  such  things  as  from  time  to  time  may 
be  found  serviceable  to  the  well-being  and  convenience  of 
the  said  undertaking  —  the  school-system. 

In  witness  hereof  there  follow  herewith  the  names  of  the 
founders,  subscribers  and  supporters  of  the  said  school- 
system  together  with  the  amount  of  money  subscribed  by 
each. 


Christoph  Schultz    , 

^50  a 

loan 

Casper  Kribel 

;f5oa 

I  loan 

George  Schultz 

30 

George  Kribel  Jnn. 

30 

George  Schnltz,  Jun. 

50 

Abraham  Kribel 

30 

Melchior  Schnltz 

50 

George  Anders  Sen. 

5 

Barbara  Yeakel 

40 

George  Anders  Jun. 

20 

Andreas  Warmer 

20 

Melcher  Krebel 

20 

David  Schnltz 

10 

Casper  Seibt 

30 

Christoph  Eranse 

40 

Christoph  Neumann 

20 

Christoph  Yeakel 

50 

David  Neuman 

25 

Balthasar  Yeakel 

10 

Heinrich  Schneider 

20 

Johannes  Yeakel 

50 

Abraham  Yeakel 

20 

Geoige  Heydrich 

6a 

donation 

Gregorius  Schnltz 

20 

George  Eriebel 

30  a 

Joan 

Rosina  Wiegner 

30 

Nov.  27, 

Christoph  Kribel 

30 

<< 

1766 

Christoph  Ho£Fman 

20 

<< 

Andreas  Haag 

4a 

donation 

Hansz  Chr.  Hnebner 

30 

(1 

Snmma              4 

fJUot 

a.o- 

The  showing  made  by  the  subscription  list  is  quite  cred- 
itable, although  about  twenty-five  families  were  not  repre- 
sented. Of  these,  some  had  moved  away,  some  had  no 
means,  a  few  may  not  have  been  entirely  in  sympathy 
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with  the  movement  and  some  did  not  join  in  any  work  of 
the  Schwenkfelders,  not  being  looked  upon  as  being  of 
the  Schwenkfelders.  The  840  pounds  originally  sub- 
scribed was  reduced  to  less  than  800  by  the  withdrawal  of 
a  few  subscriptions. 

In  this  effort  they  had  the  example  of  practically  all  the 
churches  around  them :  Mennonite,  Reformed,  Lutheran, 
Quaker,  Moravian,  Presbyterian,  Episcopalian,  Catholic 
—  schools  being  conducted  by  all  of  these  denominations. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  they  received  suggestions  and  inspira- 
tion from  the  establishment  of  the  Germantown  Academy, 
1 761 .  Unlike  these  churches,  however,  they  could  not  look 
to  the  fatherland  for  aid,  for  there  they  had  none  to  aid  them. 
They  could  not  look  to  the  provincial  government  for  it 
aided  none  educationally.  They  had  the  example  of  the 
religious  and  secular  community  to  use  the  lottery  for  rais- 
ing money,  for  they  had  seen  churches,  parsonages,  school- 
houses,  paved  streets  and  general  public  improvements 
made  by  raising  nioney  through  such  means.  They  chose 
the  cheapest  and  best  way  of  giving  —  by  giving.  Space 
forbids  any  detailed  references  to  the  prominent  and  com- 
mendable features  of  the  plan  which  will  become  evident 
to  the  attentive  reader  on  its  perusal. 

The  first  election  of  oflScers  took  place  August  10, 
1 764, when  the  following  trustees  were  chosen:  Melchior 
Schultz,  Christopher  Schultz,  Christopher  Yeakel,  George 
Kriebel  and  Casper  Kriebel.  The  first  teachers  were  John 
Davis  and  John  Doerbaum.  The  former  conducted  a 
school  for  six  months  in  the  home  of  Christopher  Schultz 
at  a  salary  of  £20  ($53.33)  and  board  for  the  term ;  the 
latter,  for  the  same  time  in  the  house  of  George  Anders 
for  £10  ($26.66)  and  board,  light  and  fuel.  Melchior 
Wiegner  and  Melchior  Schultz  jointly  conveyed  to  the 
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trustees,  September  24,  1764,  two  acres  and  fifty  perches 
of  meadow  land  for  the  benefit  and  use  of  the  schools  and 
the  school  teacher.  The  trustees  made  improvements  on 
the  land  the  following  spring.  The  land  reverted  to  the 
original  owners  seemingly  by  provision  of  the  deed  of 
conveyance. 

The  first  school-house  was  built  in  1765,  in  Towamencin, 
close  to  where  the  Schwenkfelder  meeting  house  now 
stands,  and  a  dwelling  house  for  the  teacher  was  erected 
a  little  later.  Verbal  promises  were  made  at  the  time 
which,  when  it  was  proposed  to  put  them  into  writing,  led 
to  misunderstandings  followed  by  recriminations  affecting 
even  the  attendance  at  the  meetings  for  worship  on  Sun- 
day. The  following  spring  (1766),  at  a  business  meeting, 
several  of  the  subscribers  said  they  were  a  thousand  times 
sorry  that  they  had  joined  in  the  movement  to  establish  the 
schools.  The  dissatisfaction  had  not  even  died  out  in  177 1 
when  a  censorious  paper  was  sent  to  the  trustees  of  the 
Goshenhoppen  district. 

One  of  the  early  teachers  gave  considerable  trouble  to 
the  trustees  on  account  of  his  doctrinal  standpoint.  He 
was  a  great  friend  of  the  writings  of  Dippel  and  Edelman, 
and  went  so  far  as  to  quote  objectionable  passages  from 
their  writings  in  setting  the  copy-books  of  the  pupils.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  he  was  not  reengaged;  nothing 
different  could  have  been  expected  from  a  people  who 
jealously  guarded  their  children  with  respect  to  purity  of 
Christian  doctrine.  Christopher  Schultz  was  a  great  friend 
of  a  generous  education,  and,  while  schools  were  thus 
being  conducted  by  the  trustees,  received  into  his  family  a 
number  of  Qjiaker  boys  for  a  time  to  teach  them  the  ele- 
ments of  German.  His  own  children  were  doubtless  also 
pleased  thus  to  have  the  chance  to  learn  a  little  English. 
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For  their  benefit  Schultz  translated  into  English  a  short 
essay  by  Schwenkfeld  on  the  Christian  life. 

On  account  of  the  small  number  of  contributors  it  was 
agreed,  1770,  that  the  sons  of  contributors  to  the  original 
fund  should  have  the  right  to  vote  if  they  were  twenty-one 
years  of  age  and  should  be  eligible  to  oflSce  if  they  were 
married.  Prior  to  1790  the  schools  of  the  Upper  or  Gosh- 
enhoppen  district  were  conducted  in  the  private  houses  of 
Christopher  Schultz,  Balzer  Schultz,  Christopher  Krauss 
and  George  Yeakel.  In  1790  a  combined  school  and 
meeting-house  was  built  in  Hosensack,  and  the  following 
year  one  was  built  in  Washington,  then  a  part  of  Here- 
ford Township,  below  the  present  Cla)rton.  The  length  of 
school  term  averaged  about  four  months  per  year.  Prior 
to  1781  the  teachers  were  not  of  the  Schwenkfelder  faith, 
but  misunderstandings  and  the  selfishness  of  some  of  these 
hirelings  led  the  trustees  to  seek  to  employ  teachers 
chosen  from  among  their  own  people.  George  Kriebel 
and  Christopher  Hoffman,  the  ministers,  both  taught  for  a 
number  of  years,  each  being  past  fifty  when  he  began  to 
teach.  With  varied  other  duties  pressing  upon  them,  they 
thought  it  not  beneath  their  dignity  to  enter  the  school- 
room and  teach  the  young  of  their  flock. 

The  school  fund  did  not  escape  the  financial  misfortunes 
of  the  Revolution.  In  an  address  issued  1791,  the  trustees 
stated  that  by  the  interest  of  the  fund  of  1764  and  by  free 
contributions  they  supported  a  good  school  until  the  debtors 
to  their  fund  began  to  pay  their  interest  and  at  last  the 
principal  in  depreciated  currency.  The  debtors  had  re- 
ceived the  hard-earned  money  of  the  Schwenkfelders  and 
found  it  convenient  and  by  enactment  of  law,  legal  — 
though  not  right  —  to  repay  in  depreciated  paper  currency. 
This  depreciation  of  the  fund  was  an  unfortunate,  though 
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perhaps  unavoidable  accompaniment  of  the  struggle  for 
independence.  Through  this  shrinkage  the  capital  stock 
JE800  contracted  to  less  than  £100  in  1793,  which  was 
offered  to  the  original  subscribers  or  their  heirs.  Of  this 
sum  less  than  £12  was  accepted,  the  rest  being  donated  to 
the  fund. 

In  1780  the  period  for  which  the  fund  was  originally 
collected  expired.  A  general  meeting  of  the  supporters 
was  held,  at  which  it  was  agreed  for  the  next  three  years 
to  leave  intact  the  capital  which,  through  the  accruing  in- 
terest, was  insuflScient  to  meet  the  current  expenses  and 
which  at  the  time  was  not  readily  convertible  into  specie. 
They  divided  themselves  into  four  classes  to  be  taxed  pro 
rata  under  given  conditions  to  meet  the  running  expenses. 
An  inspector  was  also  elected  to  supervise  the  schools, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  no  child  should  be  allowed  to  attend 
school  that  did  not  know  the  alphabet.  This  plan  of  di- 
viding the  supporters  into  classes  and  of  thus  paying  the 
teachers,  etc.,  was  continued  until  1823,  when  the  original 
plan  of  the  schools  was  superseded  by  other  methods.  The 
fund  amounting  to  about  £146  became  the  nucleus  of  the 
literary  fund  as  it  exists  to-day  which  is  considered  in  a 
different  connection. 

This  school  system  reached  its  highest  efficiency  during 
1790-92  under  the  instruction  of  George  Carl  Stock,  who 
afterwards  served  as  a  Lutheran  minister.  In  August, 
1790,  an  agreement  was  entered  into  by  the  trustees  with 
George  Carl  Stock,  of  Halle,  as  teacher  in  Goshenhoppen 
for  one  year  at  £5  ($13.33)  P^*"  month  with  free  dwelling 
and  fire- wood.  This  may  seem  a  low  salary  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  George  Kriebel,  a  minister,  a  large 
landholder  and  a  man  of  means  taught  for  half  this  salary. 
Stock  agreed  to  teach  English,  German,  Latin,  Greek,  etc. 
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He  opened  the  school  which  he  was  wont  to  call  **Our 
Academy,"  September  i,  1790,  where  the  present 
Schwenkfelder  meeting  house  in  Hosensack  stands  in  the 
new  school-house  just  erected  and  which  was  replaced  by 
a  new  house  in  1838.  The  school  was  continued  without 
intermission  seemingly  for  the  year,  when  the  contract  was 
renewed  for  another  year,  but  for  some  unexplained  rea- 
son the  school  was  closed  at  the  end  of  April,  1792. 

The  following  words  are  quoted  from  a  circular  letter 
dated,  **  Philadelphia  County,  March,  1791,"  and  will  fur- 
nish some  interesting  data.  The  trustees  **  have  lately  and 
at  their  own  expense  erected  a  new  school-house  and  dwell- 
ing-house for  its  master  and  engaged  a  man  of  good  learn- 
ing and  fair  character  to  be  the  master  of  that  school  in 
which  children  of  parents  of  any  religious  denomination, 
English  or  German,  rich  or  poor,  may  be  taught  reading, 
writing,  cyphering  and  some  or  other  young  men  of  genius 
instructed  in  mathematics  and  the  learned  languages  and 
trained  up  to  become  ushers  or  assistants  to  this  or  any 
other  school  in  this  country.  Catechisms  and  other 
doctrinal  books  of  any  religious  school  shall  not  be  intro- 
duced in  this  school.  Parents  may  form  the  minds  of  their 
children  in  their  own  way  or  may  commit  them  to  the 
clergy  of  the  church  or  meeting  to  which  they  belong. 
The  master  of  the  school  shall  nevertheless  use  his  utmost 
endeavors  to  impress  on  their  tender  minds  the  fear  of 
God,  the  love  of  their  country  and  of  all  mankind.  This 
well-meant  school  is  undertaken  by  a  few  persons  of  but 
moderate  estates  on  whom  the  expense  of  supporting  and 
improving  it  will  fall  very  heavily.  The  trustees  flatter 
themselves  with  the  hope  that  it  will  meet  with  some  en- 
couragement from  the  benevolent  who  have  the  good  of 
the  growing  youth  of  this  country  at  heart  by  contributing 
their  mite  towards  this  purpose." 
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Unfortunately  the  school  roll  has  not  been  located  and 
may  have  been  destroyed.  From  the  treasurer's  accounts 
it  is  evident  that  children  of  non-Schwenkfelder  families 
attended:  Isaac  Schultz,  John  Schultz,  Jacob  Yeakel, 
Susanna  Yeakel  are  known  to  have  attended.  John 
Krauss,  Christopher  Yeakel,  David  Yeakel  and  Andrew 
Yeakel,  the  sons  of  Balthasar,  probably  attended,  although 
there  is  no  positive  evidence  available  at  the  time  of  writing. 

Among  the  books  known  to  have  been  used  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  Cornelii  Nefotes^  Schrevelius^  Greek  and  Latin 
Lexicon^  Sheridan's  English  Dictionary^  Guthri^s  Geo- 
graphical  and  Historical  Grammar^  Gesner*s  Latin  and 
German  Lexicon^  Latin  Selections /rom  the  Old  Testament^ 
also  two  globes,  a  terrestrial  and  a  celestial,  with  a  treatise 
on  the  same  by  Adams.  That  the  students  studied  Latin 
and  Greek  is  known  from  direct  testimony  to  that  effect 
and  from  the  Latin  letters  written  by  them  still  extant. 
Nor  were  these  Latin  letters  epistles  of  love  full  of  soft 
sentimentalities  and  glittering  generalities.  They  pro- 
pounded and  answered  questions  bearing  on  the  Bible,  its 
doctrines,  etc.  The  teacher  also  dictated  to  his  pupils  a 
series  of  propositions  bearing  on  revealed  theology  that 
were  written  out  in  full,  among  others,  by  Susanna  Yeakel, 
probably  the  daughter  of  Melchior,  a  farmer's  girl  of  fif- 
teen. Of  these  propositions,  28  treated  of  the  Bible  in 
general,  34  of  God,  25  of  the  Trinity,  9  of  creation,  10  of 
Providence,  7  of  angels. 

In  the  afternoon  of  New  Year's  day,  1791,  the  teacher 
read  a  paper,  practically  a  sermon,  based  on  2  Cor.  VI.  2 
in  the  school-house  before  his  pupils,  patrons  and  others. 
The  original,  still  preserved,  suggests  a  careful,  conscien- 
tious, methodical  and  God-fearing  man.  In  concluding  his 
remarks  he  spoke  directly  to  his  pupils  and  ended  as  fol- 
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lows :  "  The  Lord  grant  that  through  my  teaching  you 
may  be  trained  to  become  useful  members  of  human  so- 
ciety on  earth  and  what  is  most  important  to  become 
members  of  the  army  of  the  redeemed  in  the  unending 
eternity  beyond.  According  to  man's  expectations  and 
the  course  of  nature  I  shall  probably  pass  beyond  the 
grave  long  years  before  you.  What  a  joy  it  will  be,  my 
dear  children,  to  see  you  before  the  throne  of  God  when 
your  brief  course  is  run  and  before  the  seat  of  the  Lamb 
that  was  slain,  to  join  with  you  in  the  new  song :  Holy, 
holy,  holy  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit,  Amen,  So  let  it 
be." 

Shortly  before  the  Hosensack  Academy  was  finally 
closed  in  April,  1792,  George  Kriebel,  the  pastor,  paid  a 
visit  to  it  and  addressed  the  scholars  in  a  quasi-Baccalau- 
reate  sermon.  The  line  of  thought  is  indicated  by  the  fol- 
lowing brief  outline  gathered  from  his  own  fuller  notes : 
Worthy  and  beloved  .young  people  and  in  particular  the 
linguists :  In  view  of  the  probability  that  the  present  school 
may  before  long  be  brought  to  a  close,  I  have  concluded 
to  present  a  few  matters  briefly  to  you. 

1.  The  consciousness  that  the  school  was  made  a  pos- 
sibility and  a  reality  through  sacrifice  by  members  of  our 
small  religious  body  in  the  hope  that  you  might  be  trained 
to  become  useful  in  various  relations  should  make  you  cir- 
cumspect in  your  conduct  lest  discouragement  be  produced 
among  those  who  aided  the  cause. 

2.  It  will  at  all  times  be  pleasing  to  God  and  helpful  to 
you  to  say  with  Samuel:  "Speak,  Lord!  thy  servant 
heareth.'* 

3.  In  choosing  a  profession,  strive  not  to  have  days  of 
ease,  or  to  avoid  heavy  toil,  or  to  win  glory  and  honor ; 
rather  say  with  David:    **Shew  me  thy  ways,  O  Lord; 
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teach  me  thy  paths.  Lead  me  in  thy  truth  and  teach  me ; 
for  thou  art  the  God  of  my  salvation ;  on  thee  do  I  wait  all 
the  day."    Ps.  XXV.  4,  5. 

4.  Do  not  allow  your  knowledge  to  make  you  vain- 
glorious or  proud.    Be  humble  and  seek  to  be  serviceable. 

5.  Stand  by  our  religious  society  or  rock  from  which 
you  have  sprung.     Do  not  abuse  what  you  have  received. 

6.  Avoid  all  heathen  writings  and  read  useful  and  edify- 
ing books,  in  particular  the  New  Testament  and  the 
writings  of  Casper  Schwenkfeld. 

When  the  school  system  of  their  own  was  abandoned  by 
the  Schwenkf elders,  they  joined  in  with  their  neighbors  in 
educational  efforts.  Upon  the  adoption  of  the  public  school 
system  some  of  them  feared  the  abridgment  of  personal 
liberty  and  the  secularization  of  the  schools,  but  they 
became  its  friends  and  have  continued  its  friends  ever 
since.  The  whole  life  shows  that  as  a  body  they  were 
close  friends  of  education  at  all  times.  Isaac  Schultz  doubt- 
less gave  a  fair  presentation  of  them  when  he  wrote  in 
1844:  "They  pay  great  attention  to  education,  to  the 
religious  and  moral  training  of  their  children.  Many  of 
them  possess  a  respectable  knowledge  of  the  learned  lan- 
guages, Latin,  etc.  There  is  scarcely  a  family  among 
them  that  does  not  possess  a  well-selected  and  neatly 
arranged  library  among  which  you  will  find  manuscript 
copies  from  their  learned  fathers."  It  must  not  be  over- 
looked that  some  were  opposed  to  schools  and  did  not  take 
kindly  to  an  advanced  education. 

A  revival  of  interest  in  education  by  the  Schwenkfelders 
as  a  body  has  manifested  itself  in  recent  years.  Accord- 
ingly their  General  Conference  in  October,  1891,  appointed 
a  committee  of  seven  members  to  take  into  consideration 
the  advisability  of  establishing  a  school  for  advanced  or 
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secondary  education.  The  outcome  was  that  **  Perkiomen 
Seminary  "  was  organized  and  put  into  active  operation  at 
Pennsburg,  Pa.,  in  the  fall  of  1892  under  the  principalship 
of  Reverend  Oscar  Schultz  Kriebel.  In  its  ten  years' 
existence  it  has  risen  to  the  front  rank  among  private 
secondary  schools  of  the  state  and  has  amply  repaid  itself 
in  the  work  accomplished.  To  quote  from  a  recent  cata- 
logue : 

**  It  is  the  aim  of  the  school  to  furnish  our  worthy  young 
people  the  very  best  possible  educational  advantages  for 
the  least  possible  expense.  The  founders  of  the  school 
who  gave  so  liberally  of  their  thought  and  means  are 
Christian  men  and  women  who  believe  in  the  necessity  of 
a  thorough  and  symmetrical  development  of  all  the  powers 
of  mind  and  body  for  the  greatest  usefulness  and  service 
in  life.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  management  to  carry  out 
the  idea  of  the  founders  in  such  a  way  that  the  young 
people  who  attend  the  school  may  receive  such  thorough 
training,  such  wholesome  development,  and  such  wise  and 
careful  direction  of  their  powers  and  activities  as  will  fit 
them  in  the  best  possible  manner  for  the  exacting  require- 
ments of  a  higher  course  of  training  or  the  actual  respon- 
sibilities of  life." 


A  RBI.IC  OP  BY-GONB  DAYS. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

The  Schwenkfelders  as  Citizens. 

NDER  this  chapter  will  be  consid- 
ered the  Schwenkfelders  in  their 
relation  to  the  government,  and 
more  particularly  with  respect  to 
the  question  of  bearing  arms.  In 
doing  this  it  will  be  proper  to  take 
a  preview  by  stating  that  they  were 
professing  adherents  of  the  views 
of  Schwenkfeld  even  with  respect 
to  this  relation  in  life.  They, 
therefore,  believed  in  following  the  "  Golden  Rule"  even 
in  the  management  of  the  civil  affairs  of  life.  They 
believed  that  the  spirit  directing  and  moulding  the  con- 
duct of  men  towards  their  fellows  should  be  the  spirit 
of  intercession,  edification,  service,  peace,  patience,  for- 
giveness, humility,  kindness,  truthfulness  and  justice. 
They  believed  in  the  right  of  free  speech  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  express  themselves  when  occasion  seemed 
to  suggest  a  necessity.  They  did  not  regard  it  incompat- 
ible with  the  professions  of  a  Christian  to   hold  office, 
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neither  did  they  deem  it  necessary  for  a  public  officer  to 
be  a  professing  Christian.  They  did  not  strive  for  public 
office,  since  they  preferred  the  freedom  of  private  life; 
neither  did  they  in  general  refuse  to  serve  when  called 
upon.  It  was  with  them  a  matter  of  religious  faith  to  be 
obedient  to  those  in  authority,  and  they  always  did  obey 
when  matters  of  conscience  did  not  enter  into  the  question. 
They  were  opposed  to  war  and  oaths  and  dared  to  stand 
true  to  their  convictions,  even  though  the  community  and 
the  State  were  set  against  them  and  made  them  suffer  for 
their  fidelity  to  their  consciences.  A  study  of  the  details 
of  their  history  will  substantiate  these  statements,  but  as 
space  will  permit  no  more,  a  few  illustrative  instances  only 
can  be  referred  to. 

Their  pledge  of  allegiance,  noticed  in  a  different  con- 
nection, was  honestly  made  and  honestly  kept.  In  pursu- 
ance of  an  *<  act  for  naturalizing  such  foreign  Protestants 
as  are  settled  or  shall  be  settled  in  any  of  the  colonies,"  a 
company  of  Schwenkfelders  took  and  subscribed  the  qual- 
ifications for  them  appointed  by  said  act  before  John  Kin- 
sey,  Thomas  Graeme  and  William  Till,  judges  of  the  said 
court  in  April,  1743.  The  records  show  that  later  others 
took  the  same  obligations. 

The  Indians  were  a  cause  of  great  concern  to  the  early 
settlers.  On  this  score  the  families  among  the  Schwenk- 
felders that  had  moved  to  Macungie  probably  endured  most 
hardships.  Isaac  Schultz  says  of  these:  ** Three  enter- 
prising families,  Gregorius  Schultz  and  his  two  brothers^ 
in-law,  John  and  Balzer  Yeakel,  ventured  in  their  march  • 
to  cross  the  mountains  into  the  so-called  ^  Macungier 
Wiistenei^^  where  a  few  Indians  and  other  people  led  a 
miserable  existence  and  at  times  subjected  them  to  harsh 
treatment.     They  had  to  endure  more  hardships  than  their 
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friends  in  Goshenhoppen  and  the  Lower  District.  They 
were  occasionally  put  in  terror  by  the  Indians,  but  they 
found  it  easier  to  live  in  peace  and  harmony  with  the  In- 
dians than  with  their  persecutors  in  the  Old  World,  who 
had  the  Bible  in  the  one  hand  and  the  sword  in  the  other 
hand."  In  anticipation  of  an  Indian  outbreak  they  sold 
their  homes  and  moved  into  the  Goshenhoppen  valley. 

During  the  French  and  Indian  War  the  location  of  the 
Schwenkfelders  was  such  that  they  escaped  the  terrors  of 
the  frontier  but  not  the  burden  of  making  defense  against 
the  Indians.  Christopher  Schultz  wrote  of  this  period : 
<<In  the  year  1755,  many  war  rumors  arose  in  this  and 
other  provinces,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  year  unfriendly 
Indians  made  frequent  attacks,  people  were  killed  and 
houses  were  laid  desolate.  It  became  necessary  to  place 
a  heavy  guard  along  the  exposed  frontier,  and  residents 
were  at  times  called  upon  to  come  to  the  rescue  in  resisting 
the  enemy.  Our  people  willingly  helped  to  bear  their  re- 
spective shares  of  the  burdens  that  fell  to  the  various  town- 
ships without  personally  taking  up  arms  against  the  enemy, 
a  substitute  being  placed  by  them  as  their  term  of  service 
came."  They  were  subjected  to  some  terrors,  although 
they  did  not  endure  any  special  hardships. 

The  feeling  through  the  Goshenhoppen  valley  during 
the  summer  of  1755  is  shown  by  the  following  incidents. 
Some  one  made  the  remark  that  many  Indians  were  at  the 
house  of  Reverend  Schneider  of  the  Catholic  mission. 
Philadelphia  soon  became  alarmed  at  the  report  that  there 
.  were  forty  Indians  at  one  place  and  thirty  at  another. 
The  governor  sent  a  committee  to  investigate,  who  re- 
ported that  there  were  Indian  beggars  —  six  warriors  with 
wives  and  children,  at  the  house  of  the  Reverend  Schneider. 
In  the  latter  part  of  October  a  rumor  came  to  Goshen- 
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hoppen  and  Falckner  Swamp  that  I9300  French  and  In- 
dians had  crossed  the  Susquehanna  at  Harris'  ferry  and 
were  coming  east.  During  the  night  while  a  heavy  rain 
was  falling)  the  report  was  spread  with  such  success  that  the 
next  morning  a  large  body  of  men  was  ready  to  go  at  once 
and  **  devour  the  invaders  like  bread"  as  the  newspaper 
of  the  times  states  it.  To  their  mingled  joy^  sorrow  and 
disgust  these  brave  men  found  out  that  they  had  been  mis- 
led by  an  unfounded  rumor.  They  came  home,  wetter, 
sadder,  madder  men.  By  their  shooting  and  shouting 
they  alarmed  the  uninformed  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
began  to  flee  hither  and  thither,  passing  and  repassing  like 
bees  from  an  upset  hive  until  they  too  learned  that  Dame 
Fame  had  told  a  tale.  It  was  probably  of  this  period  that 
Isaac  Schultz  wrote :  <<  Alarm  came  at  one  time  with  such 
force  across  the  hills  into  the  lower  valleys  of  Hereford 
that  the  residents  suddenly  began  to  prepare  for  flight. 
They  gathered  their  valuables;  the  kneading-troughs 
with  dough  and  flour  in  them  were  snatched  from  the 
wondering  bakers  and  with  the  valuables  placed  hurriedly 
on  the  wagons;  the  fires  were  extinguished;  the  guns 
were  shouldered  and  off  they  started  along  the  Maxatawny 
road  in  the  direction  of  Philadelphia.  They  stopped  when 
they  came  to  the  top  of  a  hill  to  wait  for  some  neighbors. 
Here  they  were  met  by  their  old  friend  Christopher  Schultz 
when  they  decided  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  alarm. 
After  looking  into  the  matter  they  learned  that  they  too 
had  followed  a  false  rumor." 

The  condition  of  things  at  this  time  is  thus  described  in 
Memorials  of  the  Moravian  Churchy  Vol.  I.,  p.  193 : 
"  The  line  of  the  Blue  Mountains  from  the  Delaware  to 
the  Susquehanna  became  the  scene  of  the  carnival  which 
the  exasperated  savages  held  with  torch  and  tomahawk 
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during  the  latter  part  of  the  winter,  1755.  The  defense- 
less settlers  were  taken  in  a  snare.  They  were  harassed 
by  an  unseen  foe  by  day  and  by  night.  Some  were  shot 
down  at  the  plow,  some  were  butchered  at  the  fireside ; 
men,  women  and  children  were  promiscuously  toma- 
hawked or  scalped  or  hurried  away  into  distant  captivity 
for  torture  or  for  coveted  ransom.  There  was  literally  a 
pillar  of  fire  by  night  and  a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  going 
up  along  the  horizon,  marking  the  progress  of  the  relentless 
invaders  as  they  dealt  out  death  and  pillage  and  confla- 
gration and  drove  before  them  in  midwinter's  flight  hun- 
dreds of  homeless  wanderers  who  scarce  knew  where  to 
turn  for  safety  or  for  succor  in  the  swift  destruction  that 
came  upon  them." 

That  the  Schwenkfelders  did  their  share  of  work  thus 
thrust  on  the  more  fortunate  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  with 
others,  they  sent  flour  and  other  provisions  to  Bethlehem  to 
relieve  distress,  that  Christopher  Schultz  and  John  Mack, 
a  Mennonite,  joined  in  writing  a  strong  letter  of  appeal  for 
help  to  their  brethren  in  Towamencin,  Christopher  Weber, 
Casper  Kriebel,  Christopher  Dresher  and  Joseph  Lukens ; 
that  David  Schultz,  the  surveyor,  a  Schwenkfelder,  served 
as  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  money  raised  to  put  into  the 
field  in  April  and  May,  1756,  "  The  Maxatawny  and  Alle- 
mangle  Independent  Guard." 

About  this  time  the  Friends  began  to  deliberate  on  the 
formation  of  "The  Friendly  Association  for  regaining 
and  preserving  peace  with  the  Indians  by  pacific  measures." 
The  Schwenkfelders  harmonizing  with  the  principles  and 
purposes  of  the  association  formed  a  union  among  them- 
selves, November  13, 1756,  and  subscribed  £206,  the  interest 
of  which  was  devoted  to  such  object.  December  i,  1756, 
Christopher  Schultz  and  Casper  Kriebel  attended  a  grand 
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meeting  of  the  contributors  to  such  fund  in  the  Friends 
school-house,  Philadelphia.  Receipts  show  that  £105, 
12,  o  was  paid  to  the  said  association,  June  7,  17579  and 
£1099  8,  o,  January  9,  1758. 

Concerning  this  effort  Christopher  Schultz  wrote: 
**  The  Qjiakers  as  well  as  we  and  others  who  have  scru- 
ples of  conscience  against  taking  up  arms  against  an 
enemy  were  accused  of  not  being  willing  to  bear  their  due 
share  of  the  common  burdens.  They  took  pity  on  the 
miserable  condition  of  the  inhabitants  along  the  frontier 
and  felt  that  the  Indian  war  arose  on  account  of  the  unjust 
treatment  of  the  Indians  and  was  carried  on  under  unholy 
purposes  to  the  serious  detriment  of  the  province.  With 
these  things  in  mind  they  formed  a  union  among  themselves 
and  invited  others  to  join  them  with  the  purpose  of  doing 
what  was  possible  to  restore  peace  with  the  Indians  and  to 
preserve  the  same  in  the  future,  knowing  that  such  effort 
and  object  could  only  be  accomplished  by  heavy  labors 
and  expense." 

When  in  17S9,  Conrad  Weiser  as  agent  appointed  by 
Brigadier  General  Stanwix  advertised  for  a  number  of 
wagons  to  carry  provisions  for  the  government  to  Bed- 
ford, Hereford  Township  responded.  Melchior  Shultz, 
Melchior  Wiegner,  David  Meschter,  Christopher  Schultz, 
Schwenkfelders,  aided  —  the  latter  as  secretary  and  com- 
mittee to  go  to  Reading  and  make  the  contract  with  the 
agent  Conrad  Weiser. 

From  a  letter  by  Christopher  Schultz,  dated  December  i, 
1760,  we  learn  that  after  consulting  friends  concerning 
propositions  made  by  the  Friends  it  was  agreed  to  con- 
tribute about  half  of  the  money  raised  by  the  Schwenk- 
felders towards  release  of  poor  prisoners  and  that  the 
**  rest  could  be  left  for  further  purposes,  necessities  and  con- 
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siderations."  At  the  same  time  he  returned  also  to^his  friend 
Pemberton,  **  Remarks  on  the  behavior  of  Paupanhoal, 
having  copied  and  translated  the  same  into  high  Dutch." 

l4a*»U^tu^  ^^M^M4^  ariU.^yi''^  'le^J^ 


I3tTBR  FROM  ISRABL  PBMBBRTON  TO  CHRISTOPHER  SCHTTI^TZ. 

In  1762,  George  Kriebel  and  Christopher  Schultz  were 
present  at  the  Indian  treaties  at  Easton  and  Lancaster. 
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Other  treaties  were  probably  also  attended  by  them. 
There  is  still  preserved  a  paper  answering  the  question, 
**  Why  should  citizens  attend  the  treaties  with  the  Indians," 
in  which  high  ground  is  taken  with  respect  to  this  question. 
Thus  the  Schwenkfelders  in  the  spirit  of  true  patriots 
thought  and  toiled  and  sacrificed  for  the  general  welfare. 
They  gave  an  unequivocal  testimony  in  favor  of  honest 
dealing  with  the  red  man  and  thus  placed  themselves 
squarely  on  the  side  of  right. 

The  American  Revolution  brought  perplexity,  distress 
and  many  privations  to  the  Schwenkfelders,  although  they 
as  in  other  cases  fared  better  than  others,  and  compara- 
tively speaking  their  lines  fell  in  pleasant  places.  In  ap- 
proaching this  period  of  transition  we  must  remember  thefol- 
lowing  facts :  they  had  secured  the  permission  of  the  crown 
of  England  to  settle  in  Pennsylvania  before  migrating  in 
1734 ;  they  had  promised  and  engaged  to  be  faithful  to  the 
proprietor  and  strictly  to  observe  the  laws  of  the  province 
and  those  of  England.  George  Heebner  and  Christopher 
Schultz,  for  themselves  and  others,  with  representatives  of 
other  faiths  had  said  in  an  address  to  Robert  Hunter  Morris, 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  1754:  **  We  know  very  well 
that  we  can  not  give  sufficient  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for 
having  conveyed  us  into  such  a  country,  and  under  so 
mild  a  government  where  the  best  privileges  in  the  known 
world  are  established."  They  had  always  sought  to  live 
as  dutiful  subjects  should,  mindful  of  the  promises  they 
had  made.  As  careful  and  intelligent  observers  of j  the 
affairs  of  the  provinces  they  saw  the  drift  of  things,  and 
hoped  the  threatened  danger  and  disaster  might  be  averted. 
On  Memorial  Day,  1774,  Christopher  Schultz  said :  **  The 
mighty  ones  of  the  British  Kingdom  assail  our  most  valued 
liberties  and  we  seem  to  be  on  the  verge  of  a  great  change." 
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Parting  even  from  an  adopted  parent  country  gave  pain 
to  them. 

On  the  second  of  July,  1774,  ^  meeting  of  prominent  resi- 
dents of  Berks  County  was  held  in  the  Court  House  at 
Reading,  which  Christopher  Schultz  probably  attended, 
and  at  which  he  and  six  others  were  appointed  as  a  com- 
mittee to  represent  the  county.  At  this  meeting  the  fol- 
lowing, among  other  resolutions,  was  adopted :  **  That  the 
inhabitants  of  this  county  do  owe  and  will  pay  due  alle- 
giance to  our  rightful  Sovereign,  King  George  the  Third." 
Five  of  the  chosen  committee,  among  whom  was  Christo- 
pher Schultz,  attended  a  provincial  meeting  of  deputies 
in  Philadelphia,  on  the  fifteenth  of  July,  where,  among 
other  resolutions,  the  following  was  unanimously  adopted : 
**  We  acknowledge  ourselves  and  the  inhabitants  of  this 
province,  liege  subjects  of  his  Majesty,  King  George  the 
Third,  to  whom  they  and  we  owe  and  will  bear  true  and 
faithful  allegiance."  But  the  war  cloud  grew.  In  De- 
cember, 1774,  ^  county  committee  of  observation  was 
chosen  at  Reading,  for  Berks  County,  among  whom  was 
Christopher  Schultz.  This  committee  met  and  unani- 
mously agreed  to  a  proposed  provincial  convention,  and 
appointed  a  committee  of  seven  to  represent  the  county, 
among  which  committee  Christopher  Schultz  was  found 
again.  He  and  Melchior  Wagner,  a  delegate  from  Phila- 
delphia County,  also  a  Schwenkfelder,  attended  the  pro- 
vincial convention  for  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
January,  1775.  A  series  of  strong  resolutions  was  adopted, 
among  which  was  the  following :  "  Resolved,  unani- 
mously that  it  is  the  earnest  wish  and  desire  of  this  con- 
vention to  see  harmony  restored  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  colonies,  *  *  *  but  if  the  British  administration 
should  attempt  to  force  a  submission  to  the  late  arbitrary 
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acts  of  the  British  Parliament,  in  such  a  situation  we  hold 
it  our  indispensable  duty  to  resist  such  force,  and  at  every 
hazard  to  defend  the  rights  and  liberties  of  America."  In 
voting  for  this  and  other  resolutions,  Schultz  and  Wagner 
undoubtedly  represented  the  mind  of  the  Schwenkfelders 
in  general  on  the  issues  at  stake. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  April,  1775,  the  British  comman- 
der at  Lexington  gave  the  word  **Fire,"  to  his  soldiers, 
and  thus  by  the  seven  deaths  that  resulted  among  the 
Americans,  caused  all  the  provinces  to  rise  in  arms  against 
the  mother  country.  In  a  letter  to  Germany,  dated  July 
22,  1775,  Christopher  Schultz  describes  the  battle  of  Lex- 
ington and  then  continues  as  follows:  ^*  Since  the  first 
blood  was  shed  by  the  British  you  can  not  believe  what  a 
flame  of  war-spirit  like  a  lightning  stroke  has  set  on  fire 
nil  our  provinces  and  caused  them  to  glow.  All  are 
armed  in  full  battle  array.  In  cities  even  the  little  boys 
form  companies  and  conduct  military  exercises.  Ducking 
and  stooping  and  guarding  of  words  must  be  studiously 
practiced  if  great  danger  and  the  military  roll  are  to  be 
avoided,  which  latter  our  people  have  thus  far  escaped." 

This  wave  of  militarism  and  wrath  must  have  had  a 
tendency  to  hasten  crystallization  of  sentiments  bearing 
on  the  relation  between  England  and  the  colonies.  It 
brought  out  into  still  bolder  relief  the  leading  factions  — 
those  favoring  and  those  opposing  war  with  the  mother 
country.  Besides  these  two  elements  there  was  another 
class,  numerous,  respectable,  divergent  in  minor  details,  who 
from  religious  motives  alike  were  opposed  to  the  bearing  of 
arms  —  the  Friends,  Dunkers,  Mennonites,  the  Schwenk- 
felders and  others.  These  added  another  serious  problem 
to  the  perplexities  of  those  in  power.  The  people  in  gen- 
eral could  scarcely  reconcile  themselves  to  the  feelings  of 
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the  **  non-militants"  and  were  often  led  to  show  their  dis- 
approval by  acts  of  violence  in  private  life,  by  over-offi- 
ciousness  in  public  life.  A  Schwenkfelder  chronicler  of 
the  times  says:  **  For  those  citizens  of  the  province  who 
at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  did  not  take  up  arms,  the 
prospect  was  often  full  of  fear  and  dread.  The  mad  rab- 
ble said :  *  If  we  must  march  to  the  field  of  battle,  he  who 
will  not  take  up  arms  must  first  be  treated  as  an  enemy.' " 

A  respectable  number  of  inhabitants  of  Berks  County, 
who  were  conscientiously  opposed  to  bearing  arms  held  a 
meeting  at  Reading,  September  i,  1775.  In  a  letter 
transmitting  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  meeting  to  the 
Committee  of  Safety  in  Philadelphia,  William  Reeser,  who, 
by  the  way,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Christopher  Shultz, 
used  these  words :  **  Inclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  resolves 
entered  into  by  the  deputies  of  a  considerable  number  of 
inhabitants  of  this  county  as  are  conscientiously  scrupulous 
of  taking  up  arms,  though  at  the  same  time  fully  sensible 
of  the  justice  of  our  cause  and  willing  as  far  as  in  them 
lies  to  contribute  to  its  support.  ♦  ♦  ♦  I  have  the  strongest 
assurance  from  the  numbers  of  the  subscription  that  they 
will  ever  cheerfully  contribute  their  proportion  towards  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  the  public."  The  list  of  delegates  is 
not  known  to  their  writer,  neither  is  it  possible  with  present 
knowledge  to  afiSrm  the  presence  or  absence  of  Schwenk- 
felders,  although  circumstances  indicate  their  attendance 
and  the  resolutions  certainly  voiced  their  sentiments. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  May,  1776,  a  day  of  prayer  was 
observed  by  the  Schwenkfelders  at  the  call  of  Congress 
for  such  day  of  general  prayer.  Christopher  Schultz  led 
the  services.  He  read  Leviticus  XXVI.,  and  by  way  of  in- 
troduction referred  to  and  briefly  explained  Amos  III.  6 : 
**  Shall  there  be  evil  in  the  city  and  the  Lord  hath  not 
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done  it?^  He  maintained  that  the  ministers  of  the  Eng- 
lish court  were  instruments  in  the  hands  of  God  like 
Nebuchadnezzar  to  punish  the  American  people  for  their 
sins.  His  theme  was:  Seeking  refuge  by  penitence  in 
God  the  Creator,  Ruler  and  Supporter  through  Christ  the 
Lord  and  Protector  of  believers. 

Space  scarcely  permits  even  a  reference  to  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  the  consequent  increased  pres- 
sure on  the  Schwenkf elders  9  but  attention  must  be  called 
to  the  following  declaration  and  agreement  drafted  prob- 
ably by  Christopher  Schultz  and  in  all  likelihood  used  as 
indicated,  although  positive  proof  of  the  latter  is  wanting. 

A  Candid  Declaration  of  Sobib  So-called  Schwenk- 

FBLDBRS  Concerning  Present  Militia 

Affairs,  May  i,  1777. 

We  who  are  known  by  the  name  Schwenkf elders  hereby 
confess  and  declare  that  for  conscience'  sake  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  take  up  arms  and  kill  our  fellowmen ;  we 
also  believe  that  so  far  as  knowledge  of  us  goes  this  fact 
is  well  known  concerning  us. 

We  have  hitherto  been  allowed  by  our  lawmakers  to 
enjoy  this  liberty  of  conscience. 

We  have  felt  assured  of  the  same  freedom  of  conscience 
for  the  future  by  virtue  of  the  public  resolution  of  Con- 
gress and  our  Assembly. 

We  will  with  our  fellow  citizens  gladly  and  willingly 
bear  our  due  share  of  the  common  civil  taxes  and  burdens 
excepting  the  bearing  of  arms  and  weapons. 

We  can  not  in  consequence  of  this  take  part  in  the  ex- 
isting militia  arrangements,  though  we  would  not  with- 
draw ourselves  from  any  other  demands  of  the  govern- 
ment. 
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Whbrbas,  at  present  through  contempt  of  the  manifested 
divine  goodness  and  through  other  sins,  heavy  burdens, 
extensive  disturbances  by  war  and  divers  military  regula- 
tions are  brought  forth  and  continued. 

Whbrbas,  we  on  the  first  of  this  month  made  a  candid 
declaration  concerning  present  military  arrangements  to 
the  effect  that  we  can  not  on  account  of  conscience  take 
part  in  said  military  affairs  and 

Whbrbas,  it  seems  indeed  probable  that  military  service 
will  be  exacted  from  many  of  our  people  and  that  on  re- 
fusal to  render  such  service  heavy  fines  will  be  imposed. 

Therefore^  the  undersigned  who  adhere  to  the  apostolic 
doctrines  of  the  sainted  Casper  Schwenkf  eld  and  who  seek 
to  maintain  the  same  by  public  services  and  by  instruction 
of  the  young  have  mutually  agreed,  and  herewith  united 
themselves  to  this  end  that  they  will  mutually  with  each 
other  bear  such  fines  as  may  be  imposed  on  account  of  re* 
fusal  for  conscience'  sake  to  render  military  service  in  case 
deadly  weapons  are  carried  and  used.  Those  on  whom 
such  burdens  may  fall  will  render  a  strict  account  to  the 
managers  of  the  Charity  Fund  in  order  that  steps  may  be 
taken  to  a  proper  adjustment. 

Coschehoppe,  May  2,  1777. 

A  few  weeks  previous  to  this,  March  31,  1777,  Chris- 
topher Schultz  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the  peace.  Was 
this  a  bribe  in  guise  to  stop  his  mouth?  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  no  positive  reliable  information  is  at  hand  respecting 
the  acceptance  or  non-acceptance  of  the  commission.  Non- 
filing of  the  commission  in  the  proper  county  office,  the 
absence  of  records  by  **  Christopher  Schultz,  Justice  of  the 
Peace,''  silence  in  the  various  historical  sketches  and  Schultz 
manuscripts  and  the  general  bearing  of  the  Schwenkf  elders 
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towards  the  government  in  general  and  the  Revolutionary 
War  element  in  particular  furnish  very  strong  circum- 
stantial evidence  to  the  effect  that  Christopher  Schultz  did 
not  accept  the  office. 

Although  great  hardships  had  already  befallen  the 
Schwenkfelders  with  many  others,  their  lot  was  made 
much  more  grievous  by  the  general  militia  act  of  1777 
passed  to  restrain  the  insolence  of  Tories.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Assembly,  on  the  thirteenth  of  June,  passed  a  strin- 
gent law  which  among  other  matters  required  all  male  white 
inhabitants  above  the  age  of  eighteen  to  take  and  subscribe 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace  an  oath  in   the  following 

form :  **  I do  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  renounce  and 

refuse  all  allegiance  to  George  the  Third,  King  of  Great 
Britain,  his  heirs  and  successors ;  and  that  I  will  be  faith- 
ful and  bear  true  allegiance  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  a  free  and  independent  State,  and  that  I 
will  not  at  any  time  do  or  cause  to  be  done  any  matter  or 
thing  that  will  be  prejudicial  or  injurious  to  the  freedom 
and  independence  thereof,  as  declared  by  Congress,  and 
also,  that  I  will  discover  and  make  known  to  some  one 
justice  of  the  peace  of  said  state  all  treasons  or  traitorous 
conspiracies  which  I  now  know  or  hereafter  shall  know  to 
be  formed  against  this  or  any  of  the  United  States  of 
America."  The  law  also  provided  that  every  person  refus- 
ing or  neglecting  to  take  and  subscribe  the  said  oath  or 
affirmation  •*  shall  during  the  time  of  such  neglect  or  refusal 
be  incapable  of  holding  any  office  of  place  or  trust  in  the 
state,  serving  on  juries,  suing  for  any  debts,  electing  or 
being  elected,  buying  or  selling,  or  transferring  any  lands, 
tenements  or  hereditaments  and  shall  be  disarmed.''  The 
law  further  states  that  **  every  person  who  shall  travel  out 
of  the  county  or  city  in  which  he  usually  resides  without 
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the  certificate  (of  his  oath)  may  be  suspected  to  be  a  spy 
and  to  hold  principles  inimical  to  the  United  States  and 
shall  be  taken  before  one  of  the  justices  who  shall  tender 
to  him  the  oath  or  affirmation  and  upon  refusal  to  take  the 
said  oath  or  affirmation  the  justice  shall  commit  him  to  the 
common  jail  there  to  remain  without  bail  until  he  shall  take 
and  subscribe  the  said  oath  or  produce  a  certificate  that  he 
has  already  done  so." 

This  "test  act,"  as  the  above  law  was  popularly 
known,  went  into  operation  on  the  first  of  July,  1777,  and 
before  a  month  had  passed  was  used  to  harass  the  Schwenk- 
felders.  George  Kriebel,  one  of  the  number,  was  illegally 
imprisoned  at  Easton  on  charges  preferred  by  his  neigh- 
bors. On  the  twelfth  of  August,  his  friend  Christopher 
Schultz  drafted  a  strong  letter  to  his  old-time  friend  Sebas- 
tian Levan,  of  Maxatawny,  who,  as  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Assembly,  had  helped  to  pass  the  test  act.  On  the 
thirteenth,  Schultz  went  to  Philadelphia  to  appeal  to  the 
proper  authorities.  He  did  not  go  in  vain,  for  on  the 
fifteenth  of  August  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  took 
action  on  the  case  and  the  presumption  is  that  George 
Kriebel  was  soon  after  released.  The  letter  of  Schultz  is 
given  in  the  Appendix.  Further  details  are  given  in 
Colonial  Records^  XI.,  269,  and  Pennsylvania  Archives^ 
v.,  432  and  525.  Christopher  Schultz  drafted  a  letter  to 
his  friends  in  Germany,  December  27,  1777,  from  which 
the  following  words  are  culled:  "What  unrest,  danger 
and  afiliction  have  befallen  us  through  the  fortunes  of  war 
can  not  well  be  described.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Rash,  bold,  inexperi- 
enced, conscienceless  heads  found  means  through  the 
upheaval  not  only  to  draw  the  government  of  Pennsylvania 
into  their  own  hands,  but  also  to  maintain  the  same,  con- 
trary to  the  will  and  mind  of  all  people  of  moderation.    On 
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account  of  the  war  all  things  go  wrong ;  the  demands, 
injunctions  and  forcible  extortions  can  scarcely  be  told 
which  continually  plague  those  that  do  not  blow  the  horn 
of  the  war-party.  Heavy  fines  are  imposed  for  non-per- 
formance of  military  service.  In  spite  of  all  this  we  have 
not  allowed  ourselves  to  be  forced  into  the  war." 

We  gain  a  glimpse  at  the  condition  of  things  in  connec- 
tion with  the  celebration  of  Memorial  Day,  1777.  This 
year  the  Schwenkfelders,  contrary  to  custom,  met  at  two 
places  simultaneously — near  Palm,  in  Upper  Hanover,  and 
in  Towamencin.  Christopher  Schultz  said  on  this  occa- 
sion :  "  We  have  made  use  of  this  day  for  more  than  forty 
years  to  meet  and  recall  together  the  manifested  blessings 
of  God  and  to  exhort  one  another  to  gratitude,  but  the 
period  of  rest  seems  for  the  present  to  have  reached  its 
time  of  change.  We  have  the  terrible  tumult  of  war  be- 
fore our  ears  and  near  our  very  doors.  It  has  even  come 
to  pass  that  a  new  law  has  been  passed  according  to  which 
we  who  live  in  different  counties  do  not  have  the  right  to 
meet.  O  that  we  might  properly  benefit  by  these  things, 
confess  our  guilt  before  God,  humble  ourselves  before  Him 
and  move  His  heart  to  pity  by  a  proper  return  with  the 
Prodigal  Son  !  He  surely  would  grant  us  protection  as  he 
has  shown  it  to  us  unworthy  ones  until  now."  George 
Kriebel  referred  to  this  occasion  in  an  address  on  Memo- 
rial Day,  1793,  in  which  he  said  he  regarded  it  one  of  the 
most  important  days  in  their  American  history:  ** English 
armies  were  in  Philadelphia  at  the  time  and  made  frequent 
incursions  into  the  farming  sections,  occasionally  quite  a 
distance.  On  account  of  the  many  reports  about  the  army 
we  were  uneasy  about  our  families  because  in  some  cases 
only  wife  and  children  or  even  only  the  children  were  at 
home.  We  considered  it,  therefore,  advisable  to  dismiss 
at  noon  and  return  to  our  homes." 
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A  glimpse  at  the  general  conduct  and  reputation  of  the 
Schwenkfelders  is  afforded  by  the  following  letter  of 
George  Bryan,  Vice-President  of  the  Supreme  Executive 
Council,  to  Colonel  John  Wetzel,  of  Northampton,  dated 
Lancaster,  May  22,  1778:  ^*Sir:  The  Moravians  and 
Swenkfelders  have  been  very  urgent  with  Assembly  to 
relax  the  Test  and  free  them  from  the  abjuration  part. 
The  claim  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain  forbids  anything 
like  this  being  done.  When  that  prince  shall  renounce  his 
claim  it  will  be  time  enough  to  reconsider  the  Test.  How- 
ever, as  these  people  are  not  to  be  feared,  either  as  to  num- 
bers or  malice,  it  is  the  wish  of  government  not  to  distress 
them  by  any  unequal  fines,  or  by  calling  them  without 
special  occasion  happens,  to  take  the  oath  at  all.  The 
disabilities  ensuing  upon  their  own  neglect  are  heavy,  and 
will  without  further  pressing  (which  may  be  termed  rigor 
by  people  in  general,  persecution  by  themselves)  operate 
strongly  upon  them.  On  these  grounds,  we  wish  it  to  be 
understood  that  Council  and  Assembly  desires  to  avoid 
any  noise  from  these  people  above  mentioned,  and  to  have 
them  dealt  with  as  others  in  regard  to  the  delinquency  in 
the  militia.  Your  prudent  advice  to  your  friends  and  dep- 
uties, without  exposing  these  lines  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
petitioners,  will  serve  the  public  interest  and  oblige.  Your 
very  obed't  serv't  G.  B."  A  Schwenkfelder  writer  says 
that  when,  in  1778,  the  Assembly  set  a  day  when  people 
would  either  have  to  take  the  test  or  be  forever  excluded 
from  all  the  rights  of  citizenship,  the  Schwenkfelders 
finally  submitted  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  requirement 
pertained  only  to  the  duties  of  citizenship ;  that  it  came 
from  the  power  that  had  to  give  protection,  and  that  it 
was  a  duty  of  every  soul  to  be  subject  unto  the  higher 
powers. 
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Christopher  Schultz  penned  a  letter  to  friends  in  Ger- 
many, in  1779,  in  which  he  used  these  words:  **To  the 
glory  of  God  we  must  say  that  His  protecting  hand  has 
been  over  us  in  such  a  fatherly  way  that,  notwithstanding 
frequent  fearful  prospects,  urgent  want,  severe  threats  and 
even  extortions  by  those  in  authority,  it  is  customary  for 
our  people  to  say  as  they  meet  in  conversation,  *  no  one 
has  any  reason  for  complaint,  he  ought  rather  to  thank 
God  who  has  always  had  ways  and  means  of  escape  for  us 
even  if  at  times  punishment  befell  us.'  The  war  party  has 
thus  far  not  succeeded  in  forcing  any  of  our  people  to  en- 
ter the  military  lines  although  all  males  between  18  and  53 
were  enrolled  in  the  militia  classes,  but  exorbitant  sums 
must  be  paid  to  escape  such  service/'  The  same  thoughts 
were  repeated  in  a  letter  written  in  1783  signed  by  a  num- 
ber of  the  leading  Schwenkfelders.  Space  forbids  further 
reference  to  other  interesting  material  in  verification  of 
these  extracts. 

This  does  not  imply  that  no  descendants  of  the  immi- 
grants took  arms,  for  we  know  that  Balzer  Heydrick  was 
a  captain,  and  that  his  brothers  George  and  Abraham  Hey- 
drick rendered  some  service,  but  the  probability  is  that  at 
that  time  they  were  not  taking  any  part  in  the  organized 
religious  services  as  conducted  by  the  Schwenkfelders  and 
consequently  not  looked  upon  as  being  part  of  them. 
Neither  is  it  implied  that  Schwenkfelders  did  not  aid  the 
cause  of  freedom.  In  illustration  of  this  the  following 
by  the  antiquarian  Abraham  H.  Cassel  is  quoted  from  His- 
torical  Sketches  published  by  the  Historical  Society  of 
Montgomery  County  :  **  George  Anders,  a  member  of  the 
Schwenkfelder  sect  then  living  on  a  farm,  long  since  known 
as  the  Meschter  farm,  had  two  very  fine  horses  and  so  also 
had  his  friend  and  neighbor  Abraham  Kriebel.     These, 
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together  with  their  handsome  new  wagon,  just  from  the 
wheelwright,  were  pressed  in  the  service  of  the  Conti- 
nental Army,  Anders  felt  such  a  tender  concern  for  his 
pet  horses  that  he  could  hardly  let  them  go,  fearing  that 
they  might  not  be  properly  cared  for.  He,  therefore, 
offered  his  son  Abraham,  then  eighteen  years  old,  to  go 
with  the  horses  as  their  groom  or  teamster  or  driver.  The 
offer  was  of  course  gladly  accepted.  After  he  had  served 
awhile  and  had  gained  the  confidence  of  the  superior  offi- 
cers he  was  sometimes  sent  considerable  distances  with  this 
team  for  various  commodities.  So  on  one  occasion  he 
thought  to  take  advantage  of  their  confidence  and  at- 
tempted to  make  his  escape  with  the  team,  but  he  dared 
not  come  home  for  fear  of  being  arrested.  He  was  there- 
fore making  his  way  to  Goshenhoppen,  in  Berks  County, 
where  many  Schwenkfelders  lived,  to  his  uncle,  George 
Klriebel.  But  he  was  pursued  and  overtaken  before  he 
reached  there,  by  the  Superintendent  of  Transport.  He 
escaped  punishment  by  artfully  pleading  that  he  had  lost 
his  way  and  became  so  bewildered  as  not  to  know  where 
he  was.  As  he  was  yet  so  young  and  was  supposed  to  be 
inexperienced  about  the  country,  the  officer  believed  his 
story  and  therefore  merely  ordered  him  back  again  without 
any  further  punishment.  He  then  served  till  the  army  was  so 
far  removed  that  his  further  services  could  be  dispensed 
with.  Then  he  got  an  honorable  discharge,  and  came 
home  with  the  wagon  and  all  the  horses  in  splendid  con- 
dition.'* 

At  the  organization  of  the  society  in  1782  the  position  of 
the  Schwenkfelders  was  so  well  known  that  seemingly  it 
was  taken  for  granted  and  for  many  years  action  was  but 
rarely  taken  in  conferences.  At  the  spring  conference, 
1828,  the  members  took  into  consideration  the  conduct  of 
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the  young  people  in  attending  the  **  battalions  "  or  military 
parades,  as  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  the 
fathers  and  to  what  Jesus  Christ  had  taught.  At  the  fol- 
lowing conference  it  was  agreed  to  exhort  the  young  people 
of  the  error  of  their  ways  and  to  inform  them  that  if  they 
insisted  in  their  course  of  conduct  they  would  by  their  own 
action  exclude  themselves  from  the  church  and  would  have 
to  be  so  treated  —  in  other  words  expulsion  from  church 
would  follow  for  attending  military  parades. 

During  the  Rebellion,  members  of  the  Schwenkfelder 
church  when  drafted  under  the  conscription  act  of  Congress 
avoided  military  service  by  securing  substitutes.  In  such 
cases  the  poorer  members  were  assisted  by  their  richer 
brethren. 

A  study  of  the  war  record  of  the  Schwenkfelders  and 
their  descendants  would  seem  to  warrant  these  conclusions, 
(i)  No  one  directly  connected  with  the  religious  society  or 
church  of  the  Schwenkfelders  took  up  arms  for  active  ser- 
vice in  any  war  since  the  immigration.  (2)  Descendants 
have  been  engaged  in  every  war  since  the  Revolution 
including  the  late  Spanish  war.  (3)  No  Schwenkfelder 
ever  refused  to  pay  the  fines  imposed  for  non-performance 
of  military  service.  (4)  No  Schwenkfelders  were  ever 
suspected  of  treason,  toryism  or  disloyalty  to  government. 
(5)  Less  hardship  befell  them  than  most  other  non- 
combatants. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


The  Private  Life  of  the  Schwenkfelders. 

O  far  an  attempt  has  been  made 
in  this  volume  to  trace  the 
Schwenkfelders  in  their  organ- 
ized relaions.  The  pleasant 
duty  remains  of  reviewing  their 
private  lives,  their  toils  and  sor- 
rows. It  is  utterly  impossible  to 
do  more  than  here  and  there  to 
lift  the  curtain  and  thus  to  afford 
a  glimpse.  It  will  be  an  attempt  to  develop  a  composite 
picture  of  their  ordinary  past  daily  walk  and  conversation. 
Charity  teaches  us  to  leave  the  curtain  down  as  to  the  many 
minor  shortcomings  and  errors. 

At  birth,  the  parents  would  give  thanks  to  the  Father 
for  His  gift  and  the  minister  would  remember  mother  and 
child  in  his  ministrations  for  the  people  before  the  throne 
of  grace.  As  soon  as  convenient  thereafter  a  formal  con- 
secration of  the  child  either  public  or  private  would  be 
held.  Isaac  Schultz  refers  to  this  in  the  following  words : 
<<  As  soon  as  a  child  is  bom,  a  preacher  or  minister  is 
called  in  to  pray  for  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the 
II  (i6i) 
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child,  admonishing  the  parents  to  educate  their  tender  off- 
spring ;  to  bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition 
of  the  Lord,  according  to  the  will  of  God.  Parents  gen- 
erally bring  their  little  ones  into  the  house  of  worship, 
where  the  same  service  is  performed/'  At  one  time  the 
question  arose  whether  a  minister  was  at  liberty  to  render 
such  services  when  the  parents  were  not  Schwenkfelders. 
At  times  some  seem  to  have  felt  that  this  child  consecration 
displaced  baptism. 

The  child  was  early  taught  to  offer  his  prayers,  sing  his 
hymns  and  use  his  pencil  and  book.  In  1792  Rev.  George 
Kriebel  reminded  the  pupils  of  the  Hosensack  Academy 
that  they  had  received  training  in  Christian  doctrine  from 
their  youth  up.  Before  the  child  was  allowed  to  trot  away 
to  school  he  was  to  learn  his  A,  B,  C's.  As  soon  as  able  he 
was  encouraged  to  copy  sermons,  hymns  or  the  esteemed 
words  o '  some  father.  This  kept  the  child  from  mischief, 
taught  him  to  make  good  use  of  his  time  and  gave  him  a 
bias  to  what  is  good,  true  and  right.  He  was  clothed  in 
homemade  g^'^^ds  and  not  in  the  flimsy  and  delicate  fabrics 
of  the  present  lor  was  he  housed  up  during  the  winter  in 
homes  where  every  room  registered  summer  heat,  nor  was 
he  spoiled  as  to  temper  and  digestion  by  gifts  of  cakes, 
sweetmeats  and  poisonous  candies  to  be  consumed  at  every 
unseasonable  hour,  nor  had  he  a  room  full  of  tin  soldiers, 
horses,  castles,  railroad  trains  and  comic  automata  play- 
things "  made  in  Germany." 

When  the  child  became  sick  or  was  threatened  with 
some  of  the  dread  afflictions  of  childhood,  domestic  rem- 
edies were  resorted  to.  Some  of  these  were  made  up  of 
herbs,  roots,  leaves,  bark  or  at  times  their  ashes.  Beside 
these,  according  to  a  book  in  the  hands  tof  the  writer,  a 
record  of  Mrs.  George  Heydrick  (the  midwife,  d.  1828, 
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who  notes  more  than  i)700  professional  visits),  living  crabs, 
pulverized  egg  shells,  skulls  of  dogs,  the  lice  of  sheep» 
worms,  red  beads,  human  hair  and  unwashed  yarn  were  also 
deemed  of  medicinal  value.  For  example,  for  whooping 
cough,  take  of  the  hair  of  one  who  never  saw  his  father  and 
place  it  around  the  neck  of  the  patient,  either  in  a  bag,  or 
sewed  in  the  clothing  or  plaited  into  a  braid  ;  or  this  :  give 
the  patient  bread  and  butter  spread  by  one  who  did  not 
change  her  family-name  at  marriage ;  for  convulsive  fits, 
take  a  skein  of  unwashed  yam,  spun  by  a  child  under  seven 
years  of  age,  pass  it  over  the  forehead  of  the  patient,  then 
pass  the  patient  through  the  skein  three  times  the  same 
way,  burn  the  yarn,  gather  the  ashes  and  add  a  little  of  the 
ashes  to  the  patient's  soup.  A  curious  feature  of  modern 
times  is  to  believe  in  somewhat  similar  remedies,  to  reject 
the  aid  of  God-fearing,  scientifically  trained  medical  practi- 
tioners and  to  worship  the  faith  curist.  1 

When  the  child  became  old  enough^his  religious  training 
was  actively  entered  upon.  He  was  grounded  in  the  funda- 
mental principles  by  a  study  of  the  catechetirr^  questions. 
In  this  study  he  was  encouraged  to  write  ou  Jl  the  proof- 
texts  or  even  perhaps  to  commit  to  memory  all  the  ques- 
tions and  answers  of  the  catechism.  He  was  taught  how 
to  understand  the  sacred  didactic  poetry  found  in  the 
hymn-books  or  circulated  in  manuscript  copy.  He' was 
instructed  in  prayer  and  in  the  duty  of  leading  a  God-fear- 
ing life.  In  these  studies  questions  were  often  assigned 
to  pupils  in  order  that  during  their  hours  of  toil  their  medi- 
tations might  thus  be  directed.  Christopher  Kriebel,  who 
had  charge  of  the  training  of  the  young  for  more  than 
thirty-three  years,  encouraged  his  pupils  to  write  out  com- 
ments on  the  assigned  topic  or  Scripture  passage,  two 
weeks'  time  being  allowed  to  prepare  the  answer.     In  this 
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way  he,  for  instance,  spent  eight  years  in  a  study  of  the 
Gospel  according  to  St.  John,  his  own  record  of  the  ques- 
tions and  answers  covering  more  than  a  thousand  pages  of 
closely  written  manuscript. 

Some  of  the  young  people  were  in  the  habit  of  asking 
each  other  questions  concerning  events,  persons,  etc.,  of 
the  Bible — even  in  Latin  at  the  time  of  the  Hosensack 
Academy.  At  a  later  period  the  young  were  expected  to 
commit  to  memory  the  gospel  lessons  of  the  whole  church 
year  and  received  regular  drill  on  the  same  by  question 
and  answer.  They  copied  their  Tagliches  Gesang  Buck- 
lein  and  thus  early  learned  to  send  to  Heaven  on  the  wings 
of  song  many  a  petition  worded  in  the  rugged  rhythms 
of  the  fathers.  They  copied  the  confessions  of  faith  and 
thus  fixed  firmly  the  great  truths  for  which  the  fathers 
suffered  and  fled.  Although  the  modern  Sunday-school 
is  of  recent  date,  the  idea  of  imparting  religious  instruction 
on  Sundays  is  not  recent  and  the  Schwenkfelder  boy  and 
girl  have  been  accustomed  to  attend  classes  for  religious 
instruction  on  Sunday  ever  since  the  fathers  landed.  Nor 
were  these  instructions  limited  to  Sundays.  Meetings 
were  at  various  periods  frequently  held  for  such  training 
during  the  week.  Balzer  Hoffman  also  prepared  a  ques- 
tion book  on  the  gospel  lessons  covering  the  whole  year  to 
be  used  in  the  instruction  of  the  young,  in  connection 
with  his  hymns  on  the  same.  One  need  not  be  surprised 
that  under  such  intensive  training,  the  life  and  thought  of 
the  young  became  tinged  with  a  Pharisaic  pride.  The 
following  words  by  one  of  the  descendants  of  Christopher 
Schultz  probably  represent  the  feelings  of  others  —  un- 
happily not  found  alone  among  the  Schwenkfelders : 
**  When  I  first  went  away  from  home  I  had  the  idea  that 
every  denomination  but  the  Schwenkfelders  were   in   a 
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state  nearly  allied  to  the  Gentiles  and  that  it  was  a  duty 
to  avoid  intercourse  with  them  as  much  as  possible. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  this  state  of  mind, 
I  honestly  thought  that  piety  and  morality  were  confined 
to  the  narrow  limits  of  the  church  to  which  my  parents 
belonged." 

The  Schwenkfelder  parent  was  quite  anxious  to  have 
his  child  secure  at  least  the  rudiments  of  the  three  R's» 
This  position  is  well  expressed  in  the  preamble  of  the 
Agreement  of  1764  quoted  in  another  connection  as  fol- 
lows: ^^The  faithful  training  of  the  young  in  reading, 
writing  and  the  study  of  the  languages  according  to  sex, 
age  and  standing,  and  their  instruction  in  the  principles 
of  true  religion  contribute  very  much  to  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  every  community.  The  boys  and  girls  were 
thus  sent  to  school  and  the  words  of  Isaac  Schultz  fairly 
represent  them :  "  They  pay  great  attention  to  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children.''  At  the  close  of  the  term  the 
teacher  frequently  favored  them  by  giving  them  a  pen- 
written  memento,  a  kind  of  diploma  or  certificate  of  good 
conduct. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  young  man  to  think  of  find- 
ing a  helpmate  for  himself,  he  was  encouraged  to  seek  a 
Schwenkfelder  damsel.  Fathers  compared  mixed  mar- 
riages to  a  nesting  together  of  the  crow  and  the  dove. 
The  fathers  even  tried  to  tell  him  what  the  different  steps 
in  the  selection  ought  to  be,  practically,  how  to  pop  the  ques- 
tion, but  young  Cupid  though  blindfolded  oft  found  ways 
to  defeat  the  best  laid  plans  of  wise  and  pious  parents  and 
with  his  shafts  inflicted  the  incurable  wound.  Alas  I  that 
at  times  the  young  could  not  see  as  the  fathers  did  and 
later  awoke  to  learn  that  they  had  loved  neither  wisely  nor 
well.     The  ludicrous  also  happened.     When  young  Hein- 
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rich  Schneider  and  lovely  Rosina  Neuman  of  Gwynedd 
found  their  hearts  beat  as  one,  they  started  for  Philadel- 
phia to  secure  some  proper  person  to  declare  them  one. 
Christopher,  the  father,  said  in  substance  **  Heinrich 
Schneider  has  stolen  my  Rose  "  and  followed  on  horse- 
back to  prevent  the  impending  catastrophe.  His  hurried 
ride  was  in  vain.  The  twain  had  been  wedded.  God 
bestowed  his  blessing  upon  them  and  an  honored  patro- 
nymic was  added  to  the  list  of  Schwenkfelder  family 
names.  When  young  Christopher  Schultz  (afterwards 
the  Reverend  Christopher)  engaged  himself  to  Rosina 
Yeakel,  he,  as  others  had  done,  also  made  a  will  in  due 
form  bequeathing  her  a  definite  sum  of  money  should  he 
die  before  their  contemplated  marriage. 

The  following  exceptional  episodes  are  related  of  the 
courtship  days  of  one  innocent  comic  rural  swain.  He 
called  at  one  place  and  received  the  ^^sack.'^  On  his 
way  home  either  for  joy  or  pain  of  heart  or  through  a 
spirit  of  mischief,  he  made  such  a  noise  that  the  dogs  along 
the  way  joined  in  a  howling  chorus  and  thus  heralded 
the  progress  of  the  victim  through  the  valleys.  At  another 
time  when  on  a  similar  mission  he  came  to  a  house  having  a 
so-called  double-door.  For  some  reason  not  explained  by 
tradition  he  stepped  over  the  lower  closed  half  instead  of 
opening  it.  One  need  not  be  surprised  that  he  failed  here 
too.  Subsequently  he  called  at  a  home  where  there  were 
two  buxom  daughters.  The  older  one  left  the  room  in  such 
a  manner  that  he  had  a  chance  to  follow  and  make  known 
his  mission.  He  failed  to  do  so  and  she  went  to  bed  leav- 
ing the  younger  sister  alone  with  the  caller.  He  then  told 
her  that  he  had  called  for  the  older  sister,  that  although  it 
was  customary  to  harvest  the  hay  before  the  aftermath, 
she  would  do.     This  meant  of  course  another   **sack." 
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Fourthly  he  tried  his  fortune  at  a  place  where  he  found 
a  wood-chest  in  the  sitting  room.  He  lay  down  on  it,  say- 
ing that  he  found  as  much  comfort  in  lying  down  as  in 
sitting.     Here  again  he  failed. 

When  a  young  couple  had  finally  decided  to  sail  down 
life's  stream  together  the  next  step  was  to  go  to  some 
Justice  of  the  Peace  or  church  minister  and  have  the  cere- 
mony performed.  Considerable  intermarrying  took  place. 
Thus  the  present  writer  can  refer  to  25  ancestors  who 
came  to  Pennsylvania  on  the  ship  St.  Andrew  in  1734. 
In  most  cases  the  bridegroom,  however,  would  go  to  the 
minister  and  declare  their  intentions  in  order  that  the 
same  might  be  announced  in  open  meeting.  This  was 
repeated  several  times  during  which  period  the  minister 
met  the  groom  and  bride  several  times  and  instructed  them 
on  Christian  doctrine  and  particularly  on  the  duties  of 
married  life.  The  important  day  having  come,  the  in- 
cited guests  assembled  at  the  house  of  the  bride  and 
awaited  the  minister.  Regular  religious  services  were 
conducted  including  prayer,  singing  and  a  sermon,  upon 
which  the  ceremony  followed  and  the  twain  were  pro- 
nounced one.  At  the  marriage  feast  which  followed  the 
"  Schwenkf elder  cake  "  was  not  missing,  neither  were  the 
poor  forgotten.  From  the  table  bountifully  laden,  the 
baskets  were  filled  and  members  of  the  family  dispatched 
to  the  unfortunate.  Drinking,  dancing  and  other  doubt- 
ful doings  were  not  permitted.  At  times  the  pastor  would 
remember  the  new  couple  by  sending  them  a  letter  rich  with 
sound  precepts.  At  one  time  a  regulation  was  adopted 
that  if  members  of  the  society  were  not  married  by  the 
regular  ministers,  a  confession  expressive  of  regret  at  the 
irregular  step  would  have  to  be  made  in  open  meeting 
Then  all  steps  in  life  were  regarded  sacred  and  entrance 
into  the  married  relation  one  of  the  most  sacred  of  all. 
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The  young  bride  had  —  perhaps  for  years  —  been  mak- 
ing preparations  for  her  duties  as  wife  and  mistress  of  the 
future  home.  She  had  saved  the  rags  —  in  recent  decades 
at  least — and  cut  them  into  strips  to  be  woven  into  carpet 
by  father  or  brother.  She  had  made  the  spinning  wheel 
hum  and  had  prepared  her  thread  and  warp  and  woof  for 
her  linen  and  linsey-woolsey.  She  had  probably  worked 
her  samplers  to  ornament  the  spare-room  9  rich  in  a  variety 
of  colors,  filled  with  curious  shaped  animals,  ornamented 
letters  and  figures  or  perhaps  even  with  the  reproduction 
of  bits  of  landscape.  She  had  in  readiness  several  changes 
of  bed  linen  complete  with  quilts,  comfortables  and  feather- 
bed and  coverlets  displaying  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow 
arranged  in  designs  more  or  less  artistic.  Perchance  she 
had  even  started  to  collect  her  family  treasure  of  shining 
pewter  or  queensware  ornamented  with  letters,  figures, 
etc.  She  had  learned  to  make  her  own  soap,  to  cook  and 
bake  and,  what  was  a  pride  of  her  heart,  to  make  a 
Schwenkfelder  cake.  This  was  a  risen  cake,  spread  by 
rolling  pin,  flavored  by  saffron,  and  crowned  by  sweetened 
crumbs,  as  wide  as  the  oven  door  or  baker's  tools  would 
warrant  and  baked  in  the  old-fashioned  bake-oven.  Sad 
to  say  the  fame  of  the  cakes  at  times  went  farther  than  the 
fame  of  the  bakers  themselves.  It  is  probable  that  these 
cakes  originated  in  Silesia  for  there  to  this  day  does  the 
busy  housewife  bake  the  same  cake  called  Streuselkuchen. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  take  a  peep  at  the  life  in  the 
family.  Isaac  Schultz  says  in  1844:  **They  —  the 
Schwenkfelders  —  form  a  respectable  part  of  the  German 
community  of  the  counties  above  named.  Some  of  them 
pursue  agriculture,  some  manufactures,  others  are  engaged 
in  commercial  enterprise.  By  their  strict  discipline  they 
keep  their  members  orderly  and  pure  from  the  contami- 
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nating  influences  of  the  corruptions  so  prevalent.  They 
are  a  moral  people;  pious  and  highly  esteemed  by  all 
who  know  them*  They  pay  great  attention  to  the  educa- 
tion, the  moral  and  religious  training  of  their  children. 
Many  of  them  possess  a  respectable  knowledge  of  the 
learned  languages,  Latin,  etc*  There  is  scarcely  a  family 
among  them  that  does  not  possess  a  well-selected  and 
neatly  arranged  library."  Balzer  Schultz  relates  the  fol- 
lowing expressions  of  opinion  by  C.  E.  Stock,  the  teacher 
of  the  Hosensack  Academy,  1792  :  *<  I  must  say  this,  of  all 
the  sects  and  religious  bodies  I  have  met,  and  they  are 
many,  I  found  none  with  whom  I  was  so  well  pleased.  I 
have  now  lived  with  you  for  some  time  and  have  never 
heard  an  oath  or  blasphemous  word.  I  never  saw  one  of 
your  people  drunk.  You  are  kind  and  beneficent  to  all, 
particularly  to  the  poor.  You  are  orderly  and  industrious 
in  your  calling.  You  do  not  waste  your  substance  on 
splendor  and  richness  in  clothing  as  do  others.  You  live 
separated  from  the  world  and  you  seek  to  keep  your  chil- 
dren away  from  the  world.  Neither  during  the  week 
much  less  on  Sundays  do  you  allow  your  children  to  go 
to  places  of  public  resort,  but  encourage  them  in  the  study 
of  the  Bible."  Schwenkfelders  were  expected  to  pay  their 
debts.  He  who  did  not  do  so,  was  looked  upon  as  having 
forfeited  the  rights  of  membership.  If  a  person  under 
adverse  circumstances  felt  the  pangs  of  poverty  gnaw  at 
his  vitals  he  did  not  need  to  worry  about  his  going  over  the 
hill  to  the  poor  house,  for  such  as  these  were  always  cared 
for  out  of  the  Charity  Fund,  at  no  time  exhausted  since 
its  founding.  Even  the  tramps  were  not  forgotten  and 
they  were  known  to  ask  the  way  to  the  Schwenkfelder 
valley.  Even  the  ministers  had  a  fund  placed  in  their 
hands  at  one  time  to  help  along  the  **  Weary  Willies  "  of 
the  road. 
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The  peculiarities  of  dress  spoken  of  by  some  writers 
have  passed  away.  Freedom  was  indeed  guaranteed  to 
families  by  church  regulation,  hence  no  particular  regu- 
lations can  be  spoken  of*  New  fashions,  new  goods,  new 
styles  were  scrupulously  avoided  and  legislated  against, 
and  as  a  matter  of  economy  the  use  of  home-made  goods 
was  encouraged. 

The  Schwenkfelders  were  not  office  seekers  though 
when  called  upon  they  usually  served.  Christopher 
Schultz  was  commissioned  as  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  1777 
but  in  all  probability  failed  to  accept  the  commission. 
Christopher  Hoffman  was  appealed  to  by  messengers  to 
serve  in  a  certain  office  for  which  he  had  been  chosen  but 
flatly  refused.  After  the  messengers  had  left,  he  said  to 
his  wife:  **Oh  how  good  is  it  to  be  able  to  remain 
humble.'^  A  few  years  after  this  Abraham  Schultz  was  a 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly  and  as  such  served 
on  various  committees.  In  more  recent  times  the  Schwenk- 
felders have  drifted  more  towards  public  office.  They 
have,  however,  always  been  dose  students  of  public  affairs 
and  have  been  intelligent  readers  of  the  current  secular 
and  religious  papers.  Nor  have  they  hesitated  to  express 
themselves  when  occasion  seemed  to  demand.  They  have 
always  been  law-abiding.  They  were  averse  to  resorting 
to  law  although  ready  even  thus  to  maintain  their  rights,  if 
need  be. 

The  Schwenkfelder  farmer  was  not  averse  to  having  re- 
demptioners  in  his  household.  Abraham  Beyer,  Andrew 
Beyer,  David  Schultz  and  Christopher  K.  Schultz  are 
known  to  have  employed  them.  In  the  case  of  David 
Schultz,  Hans  Ulrich  Seiler  had  originally  been  helped  by 
Abraham  Beyer  the  father  of  Mrs.  David  Shultz  who  paid 
his  ship-passage  from  Rotterdam.      He    was  of   a  very 
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ugly  and  surly  disposition.  To  improve  matters  surveyor 
David  took  the  German  into  his  own  household.  The  out- 
come was  that  Mrs.  Schultz  was  cruelly  murdered,  June 
149 175O9  by  Seiler,  who  after  due  process  of  law  was  exe- 
cuted the  following  November,  the  first  German  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  Pennsylvania  according  to  David  Schultz.  They 
probably  never  were  negro  slaveholders,  but  they  are  not 
known  to  have  offered  any  assistance  to  the  underground 
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railroad.  When  the  president  or  the  governor  called  for  a 
day  of  prayer,  humiliation  or  thanksgiving  the  Schwenk- 
felders,  as  all  loyal  citizens  heartily  responded.  Nor  did 
he  deem  it  too  much  trouble  to  go  forty  miles  to  cast  his 
vote  at  a  Provincial  election. 

In  their  secular  employments  they  were  mostly  farm- 
ers though  many  served   their  fellows  in  various  other 
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capacities.  The  peripatetic  shoemakery  tailor,  nailmaker, 
fencemaker  were  well  known.  The  various  steps  in  the 
manufacture  of  linen  goods  from  the  sowing  of  the  flax- 
seed in  the  well-manured  and  well-cultivated  garden  spot  to 
the  bleaching  or  dyeing  of  the  fabrics  by  home-made  dyes 
was  well-known  to  them  by  actual  experience.  In  harvest 
time  the  larger  farmers  would  have  half  a  dozen  grain- 
cradles  or  more  in  their  fields  which  meant  the  employment, 
feeding  and  lodging  of  perhaps  a  score  of  extra  hands. 
David  Schultz,  surveyor,  remarks  in  his  diary  that  he  em- 
ployed twenty-four  reapers  one  day.  With  five  or  six,  or 
seven  meals  a  day  of  good  substantial  food,  a  demijohn  of 
applejack  on  the  pump  floor  and  perhaps  one  in  the  field,  a 
great  amount  of  work  would  be  done.  How  they  would 
rejoice  at  the  familiar  long  drawn  sound  of  the  dinner  horn 
possibly  tooted  by  a  mischievous  youngster  sitting  on  the 
houseroof .  If  at  night  strange  noises  or  merry  laughter 
were  heard,  or  beds  turned  upside  down,  or  wagon  wheels 
misplaced,  or  dead  chickens  placed  on  long  poles  in  front 
of  the  open  bedroom  windows  none  was  the  wiser  or  less 
agreeable  in  the  morning. 

In  turning  his  products  into  cash,  the  Schwenkf elder 
farmers  would  haul  the  grain  to  Flourtown,  Germantown 
or  Philadelphia.  With  his  neighbors  he  would  organize 
butter  market  companies  in  order  that  each  of  the  half 
dozen  or  more  farmers  might  take  his  turn  in  going  to  the 
**  town."  He  would  start  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing, with  four  horses  attached  to  his  heavy  laden  Conestoga 
wagon,  with  possibly  a  couple  of  the  daughters  occupying 
the  front  seats  who  hoped  to  see  the  sights  and  make  pur- 
chases for  the  family.  Such  rides  on  a  springless  Cone- 
stoga over  the  rocks,  around  the  stumps,  on  uncushioned 
boards  with  thrusts  against  the  sides  of  the  wagon-body 
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must  have  cruised  a  voracious  appetite  and  the  most  charm- 
ing rosy  cheeks  and  dimpled  chins.  The  day's  journey 
ended,  the  team  would  probably  follow  a  long  train  of  sim- 
ilar wagons  to  one  of  the  numerous  hostleries  along  the 
roadi  and  the  wants  of  man  and  beast  would  be  attended  to 
for  the  night.  Going  to  bed  meant  for  the  teamsters  then, 
lying  on  a  bag  of  feed  on  the  floor  of  the  bar-room,  trj^- 
ing  to  sleep,  telling  his  tale  of  woe,  listening  to  blood- 
curdling stories  or  cracking  his  jokes,  sometimes  rather 
coarse.  Thus  he  went.  On  his  return  trip  he  would 
bring  salt  for  his  stock,  gypsum  for  his  fields,  fish  for  the 
family  and  neighbors,  storegoods  for  the  country  merchant, 
and  last  but  not  least  by  any  means  in  the  estimation  of  the 
recipients,  trinkets  for  the  little  boys  and  girls  in  exchange 
for  the  nuts  or  nicely  combed  hog  bristles  given  him  to 
market.  Tradition  tells  us  that  where  East  Greenville  is 
now  located  there  was  formerly  one  of  the  worst  stretches 
of  road  along  the  whole  Philadelphia  route,  one  that  farm- 
ers always  dreaded — and  particularly  on  cloudy,  moonless 
nights — the  winding  between  the  trees  and  through  the 
bogs  and  low  places  axle-deep  with  sticky  mud. 

When  the  apples  were  ripe,  apple  butter  parties  were  in 
order.  Who  can  declare  the  rural  joy  in  picking  apples 
under  the  wide  spreading  apple  trees  and  making  the 
luscious  cider  at  the  old-fashioned  home-made  cider  mill, 
in  drinking  the  sweet  cider  or  eating  the  rich  cidersoup, 
in  making  bushels  of  '*  schnitz,"  in  stirring  the  mixture  of 
schnitz  and  cider  until  the  proper  consistency  has  been 
reached,  in  trying  to  eat  the  tempting  fool  cake  filled  with 
tow  prepared  by  the  smiling,  haughty  farmer's  daughter,  in 
dipping  the  finished  product  from  the  copper  kettle  and 
gathering  up  the  remains  along  the  sides  of  the  kettle 
either  with  crooked  finger  or  crust  of  bread  and  eating  to 
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one's  heart's  content.  He  who  has  not  joined  on  such  or 
similar  occasions  in  playing  a  game  of  <^  Blumsock  "  (hunt 
the  slipper)  knows  not  what  genuine  innocent  sport  is. 

At  times  spinning  wheels  would  be  shouldered,  and  a 
visit  made  to  a  neighbor  to  talk  and  spin.  The  years 
crops  being  all  harvested,  thrashing  was  in  order  which  was 
done  by  flail,  or  rude  machine  or  the  quasi-Scriptural  method 
of  letting  the  horse  tread  out  the  golden  grain.  If  there 
was  naught  else  to  do,  spinning  was  engaged  in  by  father, 
mother,  son  and  daughter  the  whole  winter  through,  the 
aim  being  to  finish  the  year's  spinning  by  Candlemas  — 
"  Lichtmes.  Spin  Vergess,^^  Some  might  occasionally  be 
seen  working  on  the  tape  machines  weaving  strings,  either 
ornamental  for  the  Sunday-go-to-meeting  apron  or  plain 
for  household  use  or  for  father's  grain  bags.  The  various 
looms  too  were  kept  in  motion  and  the  miller  in  the  hollow 
sang  and  whistled  as  his  wheel  turned  round,  grinding  out 
the  grist  or  yielding  the  pure  linseed  oil  and  meal. 

When  the  snows  began  to  fall  and  sleighing  was  thus 
assured,  Christoffel  or  Balthasar  or  Hans  Heinrich  would 
sniff  the  air,  and  say  to  Bevvy  and  Molly,  **  To-night  we 
will  take  a  sleigh  ride."  Word  would  be  sent  to  the  neigh- 
boring houses,  the  home-made  bob-sleigh  would  be  brought 
forth,  the  wagon  body  placed  on  it  and  half  filled  with 
clean  straw.  Grain  bags  would  be  stuffed  full  of  straw  and 
placed  cross-wise  for  seats.  In  due  time  eight,  ten  or  a 
dozen  pairs  of  the  neighboring  boys  and  girls  would  start 
off.  The  inexperienced  can  not  appreciate  the  pleasures 
of  a  sleigh  ride  in  a  crisp,  moonlight  night,  horses  pranc- 
ing, sleighbells  ringing  in  bright  jingling  tones,  girls, 
laughing,  dogs  barking,  the  hills  reechoing,  and  all  hearts 
light  and  gay  and  free.  The  spacious  farmhouse  of  some 
blood  relation  or  friend  being  reached,  all  would  jump  out, 
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some  perhaps  to  measure  their  own  length  in  a  snowdrift, 
the  horses  would  be  led  to  the  spare  stalls  back  of  the 
cowSi  and  the  good  wife  would  make  the  whole  com- 
pany feel  welcome.  Games  were  perhaps  indulged  in, 
but  none  such  as  might  prove  but  nurseries  of  future  wrong- 
doing were  allowable.  Supper  was  served  and  as  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning  came  the  company  broke  up 
and  the  rustic  lads  and  lasses  wended  their  way  homeward. 
In  his  religious  life  the  Schwenkfelder  would  begin  and 
end  each  day  in  prayer,  though  oft  in  secret  and  inaudi- 
bly.  At  each  meal,  either  silently  or  audibly,  by  prayer, 
song  or  the  innocent  child's  lisping,  he  would  return  thanks 
to  God  for  his  gifts.  He  had  his  book  of  daily  prayers  and 
hymns,  which  he  did  not  fail  to  use.  If  he  wished  to  have 
a  particular  book,  either  in  manuscript  or  print,  he  did  not 
regard  it  beneath  his  dignity,  or  as  unworthy  of  his  man- 
hood, or  as  being  a  useless  waste  of  time,  to  copy  such 
envied  production  in  full  for  himself.  He  would  even 
take  up  knotty  questions  in  theology  for  study  and  write 
out  his  comments.  In  his  library  he  had  the  sermons, 
either  printed  or  written,  of  Werner,  Hiller,  Weichenhan 
Hoburg,  the  Epistolaren  of  Schwenkfeld,  the  mystic  writ- 
ings of  Hoburg  and  the  collections  of  letters  of  more  recent 
times.  These  he  read  and  studied.  He  had  courses  of 
reading  so  that  various  books  might  be  read  through  in 
course  during  the  year.  The  Pennsylvania  Historical  So- 
ciety, has  one  of  these  **  courses"  complete  for  the  church 
year,  in  which  all  the  leading  Schwenkfelder  writers, 
from  Schwenkfeld  to  Balzer  Hoffman,  are  referred  to. 
Each  Sunday  has  readings  arranged  for  Fruh^  Vormit- 
tagSy  Nachmittags^  Kinderlehr.  The  authorship  is  not 
determined.  On  Sunday,  if  he  did  not  go  to  meeting,  he 
would  have  his  devotions  in  his  home.     After  the  morning 
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chores  were  done  and  the  family  clothed  in  the  clean 
home-spun  to  be  worn  the  following  week,  the  family 
would  gather,  hymns  were  sung,  prayers  offered,  per- 
haps read  out  of  his  book  of  prayers,  and  the  sermon  for 
the  Sunday  read  by  some  one  of  the  family.  Woe  to  the 
child  that  fell  asleep.  If  a  hearer  became  listless,  the 
book  would  be  passed  to  him  with  a  request  to  continue  the 
reading.  Doubtless  the  minds  of  the  youthful  worshippers 
would  be  wandering  over  the  green  pastures,  beside  the 
still  waters  or  by  the  shady  swimming  pool,  while  the  body 
was  paying  due  respect  to  the  solemnities  of  the  occasion* 
Sermon  ended,  the  dinner  and  the  feeding  of  the  lowing 
herd  would  demand  attention.  Jn  the  afternoon  the  young 
would  not  be  allowed  to  wander  away  from  home  to  en- 
gage in  mischief.  They  would  gather  for  instruction  in 
their  places  of  worship,  or,  staying  at  home,  would  copy 
sacred  hyms  or  sermons,  or  engage  in  other  religious  ex- 
ercises, or  as  amateur  artists  diey  would  paint  houses, 
ornamental  letters,  or  creations  of  the  imagination;  be- 
times the  young  ladies  of  the  household  would  ply  their 
needles  on  their  fancy  work.  Before  1790  the  Schwenk- 
felder  had  no  house  of  worship  to  go  to.  When  after 
that  he  went  to  his  place  of  prayer  and  praise  he  had  no 
bell  to  call  the  people,  no  backs  or  cushions  to  the  seats, 
no  stained  glass  windows,  no  carpets  to  hush  the  footfall 
of  the  belated  worshipper,  no  ushers  to  tell  the  people  to 
come  up  higher,  no  organ  to  drown  the  voice  of  the  sing- 
ers, no  choirs  to  praise  God  by  proxy,  no  Rev.  Blank, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  to  dazzle  with  a  sensational  pyrotechnic 
display  of  smooth-flowing  cadences  and  glittering  general- 
ities. The  service  he  attended  was  non-liturgical  though 
the  sermon  or  prayers  were  occasionally  read  from  printed 
books  or  from  manuscripts.     His  preacher  served  without 
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pay,  hence  could  be  fearless  and  free  and  had  no  occasion 
to  measure  the  effect  of  his  labors  by  the  subscriptions  in 
the  successive  collection  books.  In  worship  sexes  and 
ages  were  seated  separately,  men  were  dressed  so  much 
alike  that  one  would  involuntarily  think  of  uniforms.  The 
snow-white  caps,  aprons  and  neckerchiefs  of  the  women 
placed  the  worshipper  in  a  devotional  frame  of  mind.  The 
boys  and  girls  sat  by  the  parents  in  their  home-spuns  and 
probably  barefooted  in  summer  time.  In  prayer  they 
stood  in  reverent  attitude,  and  as  the  names  of  the  Saviour 
were  mentioned  by  the  preacher  they  all  slightly  bent  the 
knee,  and  thus  visibly  and  inaudibly  expressed  their  amens 
to  praise  and  supplication. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  procedure  when  death  invaded 
the  family  and  claimed  a  victim  we  will  quote  Christopher 
Kriebel's  letter  of  1769 :  **  We  in  *  Coschehoppe,  Shippach 
and  Towamencin,'  have  our  own  burying  grounds  at  each 
place.  Many  have  burying  grounds  on  their  own  land  for 
their  families.  Others  who  lived  a  considerable  distance 
away  have  buried  their  dead  in  burying  grounds  of  people 
who  are  not  of  our  faith,  since  those  of  quite  different  re- 
ligious views  have  buried  there  for  the  earth  is  quite  com- 
mon to  such  use  in  our  land.  We  have  also  allowed  our 
neighbors  who  live  near  us  and  are  of  different  religious 
views  to  bury  in  our  grounds.  The  ceremony  with  us  is  as 
follows :  on  the  death  of  any  one,  there  is  a  general  con- 
sultation between  the  family  of  the  deceased  and  the  neigh- 
bors in  reference  to  the  burial  of  the  body ;  a  duty  is  as- 
signed to  each  one  which  he  is  expected  to  attend  to  until 
the  ceremonies  are  ended.  At  the  same  time  provision  is 
made  for  messengers  to  go  on  horseback  to  the  distant 
places  where  our  people  reside,  and  since  for  a  long  time 
no  minister  has  been  among  us,  a  request  is  made  at  the 
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same  time  of  the  one  who  is  to  speak  a  word  of  exhortation 
on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral.  On  account  of  our  homes 
being  considerably  scattered  many  horses  are  brought 
together  (the  women  are  as  good  riders  on  their  side-saddles 
as  the  men ;  there  is  no  difference).  The  horses  from  a 
distance  are  fed,  the  people  are  provided  with  bread,  butter 
and  a  refreshing  drink,  on  cold  days  warm  drinks  are  pro- 
vided. The  care  of  horse  and  man,  the  digging  of  the 
grave  and  the  burial  are  entrusted  to  the  neighbors  who 
are  designated  by  the  bereaved  family.  The  place  where 
the  preaching  takes  place  is  at  times  under  the  open  sky, 
but  mostly  in  the  bams  which  usually  prove  entirely  too 
«mall,  so  that  many  have  to  sit  and  stand  outside.  The 
exercises  are  opened  with  the  singing  of  a  hymn  or  two, 
which  is  followed  by  a  discourse  of  perhaps  an  hour  and  a 
half  and  then  closed  by  another  hymn.  Upon  this  the 
body  is  carried  to  the  grave  and  buried  while  a  hymn  is 
sung.  Thanks  are  expressed  for  the  love  shown  during 
the  bereavement  and  invitations  are  given  to  return  to  the 
house  of  mourning  for  refreshment.''  Though  reforms 
and  changes  have  been  introduced  in  funeral  customs,  the 
essential  mode  of  procedure  has  not  been  materially 
changed,  since  this  was  written. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 
Bibliographical  Notes. 


Schwenkfelders. 


,  HE  preface  of  the  second  edition  of 
the  Catechism  by  Christopher  Schultz 
opens  with  these  words:  **  A  pure, 
Christian  system  of  doctrine  of  faith 
is  among  all  temporal  gifts  and 
favors  of  God,  the  greatest  and 
most  important."  In  these  words 
the  author  but  voices  the  controlling 
sentiment  of  all  sincere  and  earnest 
Among  such  people,  the  student  would 
naturally  expect  to  find  in  addition  to  doctrinal  education, 
considerable  activity  in  the  line  of  religious  literature  and 
such  has  been  the  case.  Casual  reference  has  been  made 
to  this  in  earlier  chapters ;  an  effort  will  be'^made  to  *pres- 
ent  a  concise  review  of  the  American  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion without  attempting  to  catalogue  all  the  productions. 

The  correspondence  of  these  people  with  their  European 
friends  and  acquaintances  affords  much  light  in  this  direc- 
tion. This  began  probably  as  early  as  1731  when  George 
Schultz,  the  brother  of  surveyor  David,  landed  in  Phila- 
delphia.    The  present  writer  has  in  this  connection  com- 
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piled  a  partial  list  of  over  200  letters  still  preserved  extend- 
ing from  1733  to  1792,  some  of  which  are  quite  lengthy 
productions.  It  is  probable  that  prior  to  1765  the  corres- 
pondence was  somewhat  limited  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
means  of  conveyance  or  the  mail  facilities  were  meager. 
At  that  time,  however,  on  account  of  Heintze,  Kurtz,  Groh, 
Fliegner  and  others,  living  in  or  near  Probsthayn,  more 
interest  began  to  manifest  itself.  Thus  for  instance  we 
read  that  in  1769,  39  letters  were  enclosed  in  one  package, 
in  1770,  41,  and  in  1774,  44.*  From  1776  to  1784,  there 
was  almost  a  complete  interruption  of  correspondence  on 
account  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  These  letters  are  a  mine 
of  information  respecting  the  inner  life  of  the  community 
during  the  whole  period.  A  package  of  them  was  found 
by  Ober-Lehrer  Friedrich  Schneider  in  his  extensive  his- 
toric researches  who  wrote  these  words  in  reference  to 
them:  '^From  all  of  these  there  shines  forth  a  pious  and 
peaceful  mind.  The  condition  of  these  Schwenkfelders 
is  continually  good.  In  expression  most  of  these  letters 
are  correct,  fluent  and  cultured.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  letters  of  this 
Susanna  Wiegner  (Mrs.  George  Wiegner)  in  spite  of  her 
age  are  written  in  a  Arm  and  neat  hand  and  their  style 
betrays  an  unusual  education."  In  subject  matter  these 
were  letters  of  friendship,  business,  religious  exhortation 
or  doctrinal  controversy  of  an  individual  or  general  na- 
ture. From  this  correspondence  we  also  learn  that  efforts 
were  made  at  various  times  by  the  Schwenkfelders  to  res- 
cue their  old  doctrinal  books,  among  others  those  taken 
from  them  during  the  time  of  the  Jesuit  Mission  1720  to 
1726.     Considerably  prior  to  1767,  boxes  full  of  books 

^  Sample  "addresses  "  of  these  letters :  "  Aan  Monsier  Geoi^e  Hnbner  ia 
Pendlvania  im  Valckner  Swam " ;  "  Aan  Melcfaior  Hibner  I3  Stonden  tou 
Philadelphia  in  Pensilvania  "  ;  "  Dises  Briflein  su  kommen  an  Geocge  Hubner 
als  meinem  liben  Schwagerin  Pensilvanien." 
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were  imported  through  their  friend  Wigand  of  Frankfort. 
The  price  of  an  Epistolar  of  Schwenkfeld  was  12  to  18 
gulden — a  gulden  equals  41  to  48  cents.  References 
show  that  other  importations  were  made  and  that  money 
was  raised  for  such  purpose. 

Besides  this  correspondence  the  early  life  in  Penn- 
sylvania shows  remarkable  activity  in  denominational 
literature.  Many  of  the  manuscript  volumes  are  still  pre- 
served and  prove  rich  feasts  to  the  eye  of  the  book-lover. 
Numbers  of  these  have  been  allowed  to  pass  into  strange 
hands  to  be  highly  treasured  or  to  be  allowed  to  be  de- 
stroyed. Some  of  the  volumes  are  stately  developments 
of  lines  of  thought  more  or  less  profound ;  others  mere 
collections  of  papers  on  allied  themes ;  others,  record  of 
work  in  the  training  of  the  young ;  others,  crude  **  What- 
nots "  for  the  preservation  of  literary  gems  or  curiosities. 
Series  of  sermon  outlines  by  most  of  the  ministers  are  still 
preserved  affording  much  valuable  information.  Writings 
of  a  controversial  nature  are  not  wanting  either  as  for  in- 
stance those  against  the  views  of  Jane  Leade,  or  Jacob 
Boehme,  or  the  restorationists  or  the  lively  sparring  of 
Joshua  Schultz  and  Daniel  Weiser. 

With  respect  to  a  special  line  of  work,  Hon.  S.  W. 
Pennypacker  used  these  words  in  an  address  before  the 
Pennsylvania-German  Society :  "I  want  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  another  sect,  the  Schwenkfelders  who  came  to 
Pennsylvania.  They  were  the  followers  of  Casper 
Schwenkfeld  and  the  doctrines  taught  by  him  were  almost 
identical  with  those  taught  by  the  Quakers.  They  came 
in  1734.  Their  literature  was  extensive  and  interesting. 
It  is  reproduced  for  the  most  part  in  huge  folios  written 
upon  paper  made  at  the  Rittenhouse  paper-mill  on  the 
Wissahickon,  the  earliest  in  America.     These  volumes 
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sometimes  contained  looo  pages,  bound  in  stamped  leather 
with  brass  covers  and  brass  mounting.  (Christopher 
Hoffman  was  their  bookbinder.  H.  W.  K.)  Among  the 
notable  facts  connected  with  their  history  is  that  they  pre- 
pared a  written  description  of  all  the  writings  of  Schwenk- 
feld  and  their  other  authors  and  it  is  as  far  as  I  know  the 
first  attempt  at  a  bibliography  in  this  country."  {Pennsyl- 
vania Germans^  Vol*  II. ,  38.)  In  connection  with  this 
bibliography  a  record  was  made  of  the  contents  of  the 
books  owned  by  the  different  families  (1741-1747)  in  the 
Salford  and  Towamencin  districts.  The  abrupt  breaking 
off  of  the  record  suggests  the  probability  that  it  had  been 
planned  to  extend  the  list.  The  writer  has  no  knowledge 
that  anything  like  this  was  attempted  since. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  huge  manuscript  volumes 
were  in  nearly  every  instance  supplied  with  registers  or 
indexes.  Too  often,  it  is  to  be  feared,  people  have  looked 
upon  these  manuscript  volumes  as  a  quantity  of  paper 
rather  than  as  a  record  of  midnight  toil  and  anguish  of 
soul,  historic  accretions  of  profound  thinking,  rubies  and 
diamonds  perchance  for  the  adornment  of  God's  spiritual 
temple  and  kingdom.  Fortunes  have  been  won  and  lost 
but  no  one  seems  to  have  thought  of  collecting,  collating 
and  saving  from  destruction,  these  treasures  by  providing 
a  place  for  them  and  a  fund  for  their  proper  care,  study 
and  publication.  Can  God  bless  a  people  that  carelessly 
despises  its  heritage  and  forgets  its  history? 

It  will  be  profitable  and  instructive  to  particularize  a 
little  more  closely  with  respect  to  the  work  done  by  some 
of  these  toilers. 

George  Weiss,  son  of  Casper,  was  bom  in  Harpersdorf , 
Lower  Silesia,  Germany,  in  1687.  Abandoning  his  prop- 
erty on  account  of  persecution,  he  like  others  went  with 
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his  family  to  Saxony  in  1726  and  to  Pennsylvania  in  17349 
where  he  died  in  1740.  As  a  youth  he  was  not  allowed 
to  be  idle  if  one  may  judge  by  his  copying  Michael  Kil- 
ler's Postill  before  he  was  thirteen  years  old.  His  father, 
a  strenuous  Schwenkfelder,  collated  a  large  hymn-book,  a 
large  book  of  prayers,  and  glosses  or  comments  on  various 
passages  of  the  Bible.  The  son  in  helping  to  copy  these, 
early  received  a  sound  religious  training.  In  1720  George 
wrote  a  Confession  of  Faith  for  the  Schwenkfelders  and 
answers  to  the  questions  propounded  by  the  Jesuit  mission- 
aries. About  the  same  time  he  wrote  an  extended  article 
on  clothing  in  which  he  took  a  very  stringent  position  in 
favor  of  simplicity  of  dress  and  against  the  innovations 
creeping  in  on  the  Schwenkfelders.  By  1730  he  had 
completed  a  series  of  poetic  productions  collected  in  a 
volume  having  the  following  title  page  literally  translated : 
^^  Meditations y  that  is  studies  and  spiritual  explanations 
of  the  names  of  different  patriarchs  and  frofhets  in  the 
Old  Testament  and  of  the  evangelists  and  afostles  in  the 
New  Testament  with  expositions  of  the  hidden  mysteries 
bearing  on  Christ  the  Son  of  God  who  was  to  and  did  aS' 
sume  flesh  and  in  it  did  redeem  his  feofle  and  unite  man 
with  God;  comfosed^  meditated  and  arranged  in  simrple 
rhyme  according  to  the  mind  (Sinn)  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
the  Holy  Scriptures  J^  About  the  same  time  he  practically 
rewrote  Suderman's  hymns  based  on  the  Song  of  Solomon 
rearranging  the  same,  assigning  a  suitable  melody  and  in 
many  cases  adding  one  or  more  stanzas.  In  17339  he 
began  to  write  letters  to  various  members  of  the  Schwenk- 
felder  community  on  Scripture  passages  as  a  means  of  reli- 
gious culture  and  thus  in  a  little  more  than  a  year  composed 
material  that  would  fill  almost  400  pages  of  a  book  octavo 
size.     After  the  migration  to  Pennsylvania  he  continued 
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this  doctrinal  and  devotional  letter  writing.  At  death  he 
left  incomplete  several  series  of  studies  in  the  line  of  re- 
vealed theology 9  and  about  1,600  catechetical  questions 
on  creation,  prayer,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  faith,  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, the  Christian  church,  the  knowledge  of  Christ, 
Baptism,  the  Lord's  Supper  and  marriage* 

Balzer  Hoffman,  like  his  bosom  friend  George  Weiss, 
was  bom  in  Harpersdorf,  1687,  and  under  like  circum- 
stances came  to  Pennsylvania,  where  he  died  in  1775  •  The 
importance  of  his  father  Christopher  is  indicated  by  his 
being  chosen  as  one  of  the  three  Schwenkfelders  to  go  to 
Vienna  to  plead  tolerance  before  Charles  VI.  Like  Weiss, 
young  Balthasar  also  copied  his  Postill  before  he  was 
thirteen  years  old.  During  the  Vienna  mission  he  as 
one  of  the  three  aided  in  placing  seventeen  memorials 
before  Charles.  His  son  Christopher  made  out  a  descrip- 
tive catalogue  of  his  writings,  the  original  of  which  is  in 
the  possession  of  Hon.  S.  W.  Pennypacker.  According 
to  said  catalogue,  the  period  of  his  productive  writing  ex- 
tends at  least  from  1723  to  1773.  The  catalogue  enumer- 
ates 58  tracts,  refers  to  83  letters  and  fails  to  mention  his 
hymns,  his  historical  sketches  and  minor  productions. 
The  writings  are  classified  under  three  heads :  {a)  Studies 
of  the  Bible  either  by  verses  or  chapters;  (i)  other  useful 
studies  and  confessions^  and  (c)  studies  of  hymns.  Want 
of  space  forbids  enumeration  of  these.  Among  the  more 
important  efforts  are  the  following : 

1722.  A  short  catechism. 

1724.  A  postill  called  Efistasia  on  the  Epistle  lessons 
of  the  church  year.  He  arranged  the  same  texts  in  rhymes 
1726  and  composed  prayers  to  accompany  them  1738. 

1725.  A  study  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  called  Hex^ 
atomus. 
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1734.  A  postill  on  the  gospel  lessons  for  the  church  year 
called,  Evangelische  Jakr  Betrachtung.  He  prepared 
questions  as  a  guide  for  the  study  of  these  in  1744  and  also 
arranged  them  in  rhyme. 

1743.  A  glossary  in  German  of  Scripture  terms. 

1 751.  A  careful  study  of  the  Apostle's  Creed. 

He  composed  studies  of  many  hymns,  wrote  out  in  com- 
parative fullness  his  ^^Gedachtniss  tag"  sermons,  prepared 
historical  sketches  of  the  Schwenkfelders  and  worked  out 
elaborate  productions  in  the  line  of  revealed  theology. 
One  of  these  was  called  HodoffuBnum.  He  seems  to 
have  supervised  the  copying  of  the  Weiss  hymn-book  by 
his  son  Christopher,  and  thus  perforiiied  serviceable  work 
preliminary  to  the  hymn-book  of  1762.  Before  the  migra- 
tion, he  at  various  times,  quaintly  used  the  pseudonym, 
Barachiah  Heber  or  implied  his  initials  B.  H.  by  placing 
prominently  on  the  title  page  two  words  beginning  with 
these  letters. 

Christopher  Schultz,  son  of  Melchior,  was  bom  in  Har- 
persdorf,  17 18,  was  taken  to  Saxony  by  his  parents  at  the 
time  of  their  flight,  came  as  an  orphan  to  Pennsylvania 
and  died  in  1789.  He  was  a  remarkable  man  and  for 
many  years  the  chief  figure  in  the  Schwenkfelder  com- 
munity. He  was  all  his  life  a  close  student,  a  clear 
thinker,  and  a  fearless.  Godfearing  Christian.  With  re- 
spect to  his  literary  work  the  following  cursory  remarks  at 
least  seem  in  place.  His  description  of  the  voyage  to 
Pennsylvania  in  1734  by  the  Schwenkfelders  is  a  classic 
in  its  way,  and  does  credit  to  an  orphan  of  sixteen.  He 
collected  some  of  the  letters  of  George  Weiss  and  probably 
his  catechetical  questions  also  about  the  year  1743.  He 
copied  Hoffman's  Hexatomus^  1746,  and  probably  aided  in 
the  preparation  of  a  paper  on  marriage  with  respect  to 
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views  and  customs  among  the  Schwenkfelders,  ^748* 
From  1750  to  1775  he  wrote  the  Historische  Anmerciun- 
gen^  published  in  the  Americana  Germana^  Volume  II. , 
No.  I.  From  a  letter  to  his  friend  Israel  Pemberton  the 
following  words  are  quoted :  **  With  these  presents  I  do  re- 
turn the  remarks  on  the  behavior  of  Paupanahoal,  having 
copied  and  translated  the  same  into  high  Dutch.  It  hath 
been  very  acceptable  to  several  of  my  friends  who  rejoice 
in  perceiving  the  hand  of  grace  to  operate  so  strongly  on 
the  poor  heathen."  In  the  publication  of  the  Neu^Einge- 
richtetes  Gesangbuch  of  1762  he  was  a  hearty  worker.    In 

1763  the   first  edition  of  his   Catechism  was  issued.     In 

1764  he  led  the  Schwenkf elders  in  organizing  the  school 
system  described  in  another  chapter.  In  1768  he  prepared 
a  short  sketch  of  Schwenkfeld  and  his  followers  at  the 
request  of  his  friends,  Anthony  Benezet  and  Israel  Pem- 
berton, which  with  other  material  was  sent  to  the  Q^een 
of  England,  Charlotte  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz.  The 
Oueen  had  heard  of  the  Schwenkfelders  at  home,  made 
inquiries  concerning  them  on  coming  to  England,  sent 
greetings  to  them  through  Jacob  Haagen,  a  Quaker,  and 
expressed  a  desire  to  see  their  books  and  know  more  of 
them.  In  1770  he  translated  one  of  Schwenkfeld's  tracts 
on  the  Christian  life  for  the  benefit  of  Qyaker  boys  who 
were  at  his  home  to  study  German.  In  177 1  the  Erlau- 
terungf  or  defense  of  Schwenkfeld  and  his  followers,  was 
issued  — to  a  great  extent  the  work  of  Christopher  Schultz. 
The  Compendium  or  Glaubenslehre  written  out  by  him 
was  begun  in  1775  and  finished  in  1783  and  then  allowed 
to  lie  in  manuscript  more  than  half  a  century.  In  1777 
he  translated  a  number  of  letters  on  education  which 
had  been  published  in  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine ^  1775. 
In  1782  he  drew  up  the  constitution  of  the  Schwenkfelder 
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Society  or  Church.  After  subjecting  the  first  edition  of 
his  Catechism  to  a  severe  scrutiny  and  consequent  revision, 
he  issued  a  second  edition  in  1784.  It  may  be  of  interest 
to  quote  the  following  words  from  Yeakers  History  of 
the  Evangelical  Association ^  Volume  I.,  page  48 :  The 
Schwenkf elders  had  **  also  some  very  good  books,  espe- 
cially an  excellent  Catechism,  of  which  Rev.  William  W. 
Orwig  made  a  liberal  use  in  compiling  the  second  Cate- 
chism for  the  Evangelical  Association,  published  in  1846." 
A  cursory  examination  shows  that  in  many  cases  the  exact 
wording  was  embodied,  in  others  slight  variations  were 
made.  Singularly  the  author  failed  to  acknowledge  any 
indebtedness  to  any  one  for  his  Catechism.  Christopher 
Schultz  took  an  active  part  in  the  Heintze  correspondence 
and  on  various  occasions  came  to  the  defence  of  the  faith 
in  vigorous  controversial  writings.  His  sermons  at  mar- 
riages, funerals,  and  on  memorial  days,  he  in  many  cases 
wrote  out  quite  fully,  and  in  such  shape  they  are  still  pre- 
served. A  study  of  his  orthography  shows  that  after  he 
had  begun  his  literary  work  he  deliberately  changed  his 
system  of  spelling.  While  he  was  thus  toiling  he  also 
served  as  pastor,  gratis,  won  his  food  and  raiment  and 
made  himself  generally  useful  to  the  community. 

Dr.  Abraham  Wagner,  son  of  Melchior,  was  born  1715 
(circa)  and  came  to  Pennsylvania  i737»  where  he  died 
1763.  He  was  an  earnest  broad-minded  Christian  and  a 
great  reader.  He  collected  poems  of  John  Kelpius,  ex- 
tensive biographical  notes  on  Spener  whom  he  admired 
and  wrote  a  beautiful  letter  to  Muhlenberg  quoted  in  the 
Hallesche  Nachrichten.  His  poetic  productions  began  be- 
fore he  was  18  and  continued  to  his  death.  More  than 
fifty  of  these  products  are  still  preserved. 
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Christopher  Wiegner,  the  diarist,  son  of  Adam  Wiegner, 
was  bom  in  Harpersdorf,  1712.  During  the  flight  of  the 
Schwenkfelders  he  was  taken  to  Gdrlitz,  by  his  parents, 
where  he  soon  came  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  religious 
life  of  the  community.  He  began  to  keep  a  diary  or  rec- 
ord of  his  experiences  during  this  time  and  kept  it  up 
until  1739,  thus  covering  the  life  among  the  Moravians  in 
Saxony,  the  migration  to  Pennsylvania  and  life  in  Mont- 
gomery county.  It  furnishes  many  interesting  and  authen- 
tic details  of  the  momentous  period  in  which  he  lived.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  ways  and  means  may  be  found  for  put- 
ting the  same  into  print.  For  further  details  see  Chapter 
VIII. 

David  Schultz,  the  surveyor,  son  of  George,  was  bom 
in  17 17,  came  with  his  father  to  Pennsylvania  in  1733  on 
account  of  persecutions  and  settled  in  the  Groshenhoppen 
valley  where  he  died,  1797.  He  wrote  an  account  of  the 
migration  to  Pennsylvania  of  the  company  with  which  he 
came  published  in  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History 
and  Biografhy^  Vol.  X.,  page  167.  He  was  a  great 
reader  and  almost  incessant  writer  and  in  his  general  re- 
lations one  of  the  most  important  men  of  his  community. 
He  kept  a  diary  in  interleaved  almanacs  that  came  to  light 
a  few  years  ago  and  were  in  part  published  by  the  late 
Henry  S.  Dotterer  in  The  Perkiomen  Region.  In  an- 
nouncing this  publication  the  editor  said:  << In  the  next 
number  of  the  Perkiomen  Region  we  shall  commence  the 
publication  of  a  MS.  of  extraordinary  historical  interest. 
It  relates  especially  to  the  early  settlements  at  Goshen- 
hoppen — old  and  new,  Falkner  Swamp,  Hereford,  Hosen- 
sack.  Great  Swamp,  Colebrookdale  and  Salford,  but  in  a 
wider  sense  it  furnishes  a  great  amount  of  authentic  infor- 
mation regarding  the  Colonial  period,  its  people  and  their 
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interests*  It  is  the  journal  kept  by  David  Shultze,  imcni- 
granty  colonist,  surveyor,  scrivener,  law  adviser,  a  resident 
of  Upper  Hanover  township  in  the  Perkiomen  Valley.  In 
his  journal  three  languages  are  employed,  German,  Eng- 
lish and  Latin."  He  wrote  a  number  of  poems,  one  of 
these  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  murdered  June,  1750,  and 
scattered  notes  suggest  that  he  contemplated  publishing  a 
book*  Rev*  C.  Z.  Weiser  wrote  these  words  concerning 
him :  <^We  have  abundant  records  to  show  that  he  had 
been  the  recognized  scrivener,  conveyancer,  surveyor  and 
general  business  agent  for  the  frontier  settlers  scattered 
over  a  wide  district  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania  as  far  down 
as  1797. 

Christoph  Hoffman  son  of  Balthasar  Hoffman  was  born 
in  1732  and  received  a  careful  religious  training  at  the 
hands  of  his  father.  Between  1758  and  1760  he  copied 
the  Weiss  hymn  book.  As  a  catechist  he  made  record 
of  the  work  done  by  him  and  his  class,  he  wrote  an  inter- 
esting account  of  his  father's  life  and  labors  and  collected 
and  catalogued  his  writings  in  1795.  As  minister  he 
delivered  sermons  on  various  occasions  which  are  still 
preserved. 

Christoph  Kriebel  son  of  Christoph  came  to  Pennsyl- 
vania with  his  parents  as  a  lad  of  14  in  1734.  In  his 
younger  days  he  copied  a  number  of  manuscript  volumes. 
At  the  religious  conference  of  1762  he  took  an  active  part 
and  read  a  paper  that  met  with  approval  by  the  company. 
He  became  a  catechist  and  later  a  preacher  among  the 
Schwenkfelders.  As  such  he  wrote  out  some  of  his  ser- 
mons, one  series  consisting  of  tWenty  sermons  on  the  sac- 
raments* He  recorded  the  questions  and  answers  in 
connection  with  his  Bible  classes  in  four  volumes  extend- 
ing from  1764  to  1797*  He  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
13 
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Heintze  correspondence  and  made  a  collection  of  copies  of 
the  more  important  letters  received  and  sent. 

Of  the  publications  relating  to  the  Schwenkfelders  the 
following  items  may  be  noted : 

1742.  Das  kleine  A.  B.C.  in  der  Schule  Christi — 
Dr.  Abraham  Wagner. 

1748.  Von  dent  wahren^  ewigen  Friedsame  Reiche 
Christi.     George  Frell  —  Germantown,  Saur. 

1748.  Auszug  aus  Christian  Hohburgs  Postilla  Mystica 
—  Saur. 

1762.  Neu'Eingerichtetes  Gesang-Buch — Germantown, 
Saur. 

This  is  a  hymn-book  5x7,  double  column,  containing 
xxxiii  +  760  pages  with  three  indexes.  The  book  was  one 
of  the  most  ambitious  attempts  in  the  line  of  hymnology  in 
the  colony  up  to  that  time  and  must  have  meant  very  con- 
siderable labor  and  expense.  Christopher  Schultz  in  his 
Historische  Anmerckungen  says  in  substance :  The  print- 
ing of  a  hymn-book  for  our  own  use,  discussed  for  some  time 
was  regarded  desirable  because  the  hymns  in  use  lay  scat- 
tered, the  old  printed  Picard  hymn-books  were  passing  out 
of  use  and  copying  was  a  tiresome  and  expensive  work. 
The  matter  came  to  an  issue  in  1759  in  such  form  that  a 
plan  was  agreed  upon  and  sufficient  subscribers  declared 
themselves,  and  it  was  decided  to  proceed  with  the  matter 
and  have  the  book  published.  To  prepare  the  manuscript 
for  the  printer  meant  an  incredible  amount  of  labor  and 
conferring.  The  printer  began  work  on  it  the  middle  of 
1761  and  finished  the  work  by  the  end  of  1762.  In  the 
introduction  are  found  the  following  words :  <<  It  has  been 
the  object  to  gather  beautiful,  instructive  and  edifying 
hymns.  With  respect  to  the  beautiful  or  what  may  prop- 
erly be  called  the  beautiful  in  this  connection,  but  few  in 
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our  day  agree  nor  would  we  dispute  the  taste  and  judgment 
of  any  one.  With  those  however  who  find  the  beauty  of 
hymns  in  the  high  art  of  poesy,  graceful  words  and  in- 
genious flowery  style  or  sounds  pleasing  to  the  ears,  one 
hopes  to  win  but  scant  credit  through  this  collection.  Such 
will  do  well  to  look  for  these  things  not  here  but  elsewhere, 
though  no  innocent  use  of  these  things  is  disparaged.  For 
ourselves  we  chose  to  aim  for  what  is  beautiful  before  God 
in  order  that  it  may  meet  his  favor  and  glorify  Him.  With 
Him  a  pure  simplicity  is  an  ornament  of  beauty ;  this  does 
not  mean  silliness  nor  ignorance  but  a  oneness  of  the  heart 
with  Grod,  a  condition  in  which  the  eye  of  the  mind  does 
not  concern  itself  with  what  is  pleasing  to  the  world,  the 
flesh  and  evil  lusts  thereof."  This  thought  influenced  their 
choice  of  selections  and  gave  tone  to  their  entire  work. 
Sixty  authors  are  represented.  The  old  Bohemian  and 
Moravian  hymns  sung  for  many  decades  by  the  fathers  of 
the  faith  received  special  consideration.  They  themselves 
made  the  following  contributions : 

Dr.  Abraham  Wagner,  hymns :  6,  7,  10,  14,  96,  109, 
i39»  i73f  ipif  281, 283, 365,  457,  478,  495,  711,  733,  742, 
75i»  756,  787^  7S4»  789f  800,  802,  821,  822,  826, 832,  833, 
84s,  847,  850,  463,  801. 

Balzer  Hoffman,  hymns:  i,  253,  303,  309,  310,  319, 

320,  350,  351.  352,  3S3»  3S4»  35Sf  374»  383*  S7i»  572, 
578,  579»  580, 581,  588,  589,  617,  618,  626,  627,  628, 70s, 
709,  710,  7SS»  792*  854,  855,  856,  458,  573. 

Casper  Kriebel,  hymns:  234,  311,  619,  623,  629,  717, 
326. 

Christoph  Kriebel,  hymns :  492,  714,  715,  716,  742,  745, 

746,  747- 

Christoph  Schultz,  hymns :  157,  312, 360, 380, 469,  590, 

744- 

David  Seipt,  hymn:  673. 
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George  Weiss,  hymns:  3,  36,  37,  221,  222,  240,  246, 
247,  248,  252,  321,  422,  423,  468,  473,  486,  509,  532,  S92, 
600,  601,  602,  603,  712,  713,  722,  777. 

These  constitute  123  numbers,  out  of  a  possible  917. 
By  the  time  the  second  revision  had^been  finished  in  1869, 
only  26  numbers  were  regarded  worthy  of  being  retained, 
a  result  in  harmony  with  the  general  tendency  to  drift  away 
from  the  old  moorings. 

1 763 .  Catechismus  oder  Anfdnglicher  Unterricht^  Christ- 
licher  Glaubens  Lehre.     Philadelphia,  Miller. 

1 77 1.  JSrlduterung  filr  Herrn  Caspar  Schwenkfeld^ 
und  die  Zugeihanen  seiner  Lehre.  Jauer.  Heinrich 
Christ  Mullern. 

A  part  of  the  title  page  of  this  book  literally  translated 
reads  as  follows :  **  An  explanation  for  Casper  Schwenk- 
feld  and  the  adherents  of  his  faith  relating  to  many  points 
in  history  and  theology  which  commonly  are  presented  in- 
correctly or  passed  entirely  over,  in  which  their  history  to 
1740  is  briefly  told,  their  confessions  of  faith  are  summar- 
ized and  the  true  conditions  of  the  disputes  concerning  the 
ministry,  the  holy  Scriptures  and  the  glory  of  the  human- 
ity of  Jesus  Christ  are  unfolded ;  truthfully  and  simply 
described  from  approved,  credible  and  many  hitherto  un- 
published documents  and  from  personal  experience,  offered 
to  the  service  of  all  seekers  after  and  lovers  of  the  truth 
by  a  few  of  those  who  sometime  ago  migrated  from  Sile- 
sia and  now  reside  in  Pennsylvania  in  North  America." 
The  necessity  for  a  publication  of  this  kind  was  felt  for 
some  time ;  consequently  in  the  fall  of  1768,  it  was  re- 
solved to  issue  the  book.  During  the  following  winter 
Christopher  Schultz  prepared  the  manuscript  and  by  March 
a  printer's  copy  was  in  the  hands  of  their  friends,  the  Mora- 
vians, to  be  forwarded  to  their  European  correspondent 
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Heintze  at  Probsthayn  for  printing.  Heintze  received  it 
in  October,  17699  and,  on  application  for  a  royal  conces- 
sion to  print,  gave  the  manuscript  to  the  proper  officers  for 
examination  who  did  not  return  the  same  until  July  19, 
1770,  with  the  desired  authorization  to  print.  The  print- 
ing of  the  edition  of  500  was  finished  in  April,  177 1. 
Copies  were  received  in  Philadelphia  in  November,  1772, 
after  which  they  had  to  be  bound  by  the  Schwenkfelder 
book-binder,  Hoffman,  before  they  were  ready  for  general 
circulation. 

1772.  Der  Schwenkfelder  Glaubens-Bekenntnisz.  Im 
Jahr  1718.    Jauer. 

1784.  Kurze  Fragen  ueber  die  Christliche  Glaubens- 
Lehre.     Philadelphia,  Carl  Cist. 

1 79 1.  Christliche  Betrachtungen  ueber  die  Evangel- 
ische  Texte.  Durch  Erasmum  Weichenhan,  Germantaun, 
Michael  Billmeyer. 

This  was  a  revised  edition  of  the  Sultzbach  edition  of 
1672.  Propositions  had  been  made  to  have  it  printed  be- 
fore the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolutionary  War  but  on 
account  of  this  it  was  put  off.  Christopher  Schultz  wrote 
the  sermons  for  Whitmonday  and  Ascension  Day.  He 
had  been  instructed  even  to  prepare  a  postill  for  the  whole 
church  year. 

1795.  An  Inaugural  Botanico-Medical  Dissertation  on 
the  Phytolacca  decandra  of  Linnceus.  By  Benjamin 
Schultz,  of  Pennsylvania,  Member  of  the  Philadelphia 
Medical  Society.     Philadelphia,  Thomas  Dobson. 

1806.  Gebet-BUchlein^  Germantaun.    Michael  Billmyer. 

1 8 1 3 .  Neueingerichtetes  Gesangbuch  -  Philadelphia . 
Conrad  Zentler.     (Revised  edition  of  hymnbook  of  1762.) 

1816.  Dankbare  Erinnerung  an  die  Schwenkfelder  in 
Nord  America  *  *  *  Gorlitz.     Heinze.     As  a  sh'ght  token 
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of  gratitude  for  favors  shown  to  their  fathers  1726-34,  the 
Schwenkf elders  in  18 15  gave  163  Reichsthaler  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Gorlitz  and  in  relief  of  their  sore  distress  and  suffer- 
ings due  to  the  ravages  of  the  Napoleonic  war.  This 
sixty-four  page  book  was  published  by  the  magistrates 
and  councils  of  Gorlitz  as  a  thank  offering  for  the  gift. 

1819.  Oeconomisches  Hans  und  Kunst-Buch.  Von 
Johann  Krausz.     Allentown,  Heinrich  Ebner. 

18 19.  Einige  Christliche  und  Lehrreiche  Send-Brtefe. 
Schwenkfeld.     AUentown,  Heinrich  Ebner. 

1820.  Von  der  Himmlische  Arzeney.  Schwenkfeld. 
AUentown,  Heinrich  Ebner. 

1820.  An  article  on  the  Schwenkfelders  was  published 
in  the  Amerikanische  Ansichten  composed  by  John  Schultz. 

1830.  Erlduterung  fur  Herrn  Caspar  Schwenckfeld. 
Sumnytaun,  E.  Benner.     (Revision  of  edition  in  177 1.) 

1835.  -^'^  christlicher  Send- Brief  vom  Gebet 
Schwenkfeld.     AUentown,  A.  and  W.  Blumer. 

1836.  Compendium  von  Christoph  Schultz^  vollendet 
1783.     Philadelphia,  Schelly  and  Lescher. 

1 842 .  Christliche  Betrachtung  en  ueber  die  Evangelische 
TexiCy  Erasmus  Weichenhan.  AUentown,  V.  und  W. 
Blumer. 

1844.  ^  History  of  Religious  Denominations  published 
by  I.  Daniel  Rupp  contains  an  article  on  the  Schwenk- 
felders by  Isaac  Schullz.  This  was  republished  in  the 
Desilver  History  of  1859. 

1846.  Lehr  Tractate  ♦  *  ♦  durch  Casper  Schwenkfeld. 
AUentown,  Blumer  and  Busch. 

1851.  Constitution  *  ♦  ♦  wie  auch  Neben-Gesctze  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
vonjosua  Schultz.   AUentaun,  Guth,  Young  and  Trexler. 

1855.  Kurze  Fragen  uber  die  Christliche  Glaubens- 
Lehre.  Skippackville,  J.  M.  Schtinemann.  (Third  edi- 
tion of  Catechism.) 
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1858.  Lehrund  Ordnungs-Regeln.  VonJosuaSchultz. 
(Date  and  place  of  publication  not  fully  established.) 

1858.  The  Heavenly  Balm  and  the  Divine  Physician. 
By  Casper  Schwenkfeld,  translated  by  Rev.  F.  R.  An- 
spach,  D.D.    Baltimore,  published  by  Abraham  Heydrick. 

1859.  P^'t^f  Abhandlungen  aus  den  Theologischen 
Schrifften  von  Casfar  Schwenckfeldt.  Skippackville,  J. 
M.  Schfinemann  &  Co. 

i860.  Ausfuhrliche  Geschichte  Kas-par  v.  Schwenk- 
feldsy  und  der  Schwenkfelder  ♦  *  *  von  Oswald  KadeU 
bach.     Lauban,  vom  M.  Baumeister. 

1 86 1.  Oeffentliche  Corres-pondenzen  Zwischen  Josua 
Schultz  und  Daniel  Weiser^  im  Jahr  1858  *  *  ♦  Lans- 
dale,  John  Schupe. 

1863.  Short  questions  concerning  the  Christian  Doctrine 
of  Paithj  by  the  Reverend  Christopher  Schultz.  Trans- 
lated by  Prof.  I.  Daniel  Rupp.  Skippackville,  J.  M. 
Schfinemann. 

1869.  Neueingerichtetes  Gesang-Buch.  Skippackville, 
A.  E.  Dambly. 

1870.  Casper  Schwenkfeld  and  the  Schwenkf elders. 
C.  Z.  Weiser,  in  Mercersburg  Review. 

1874.  Schwenkf  elders.  By  P.  E.  Gibbons,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch.     Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 

1875.  GlaubenS'Lehren  und  Bekenntnisse  der  zwei 
ersten  Predigern  der  Schwenkfelder  in  Amerika. 

1876.  Pflicht der  Eltern  gegen  ihre  Kinder  ♦  ♦  ♦  sammt 
Einleitungj  Trauform^undGebet.  Skippack, A. E. Dambly. 

1876.  Religious  Societies  of  the  Commonwealth.  By 
Barclay.     London. 

1879.  Genealogical  Record  of  the  Descendants  of  the 
Schwenkf  elders.  By  the  Rev.  Reuben  Kriebel,  with  an 
historical  sketch  by  C.  Heydrick.  Manayunk,  Josephus 
Yeakel. 
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1882.  Constitution  0/  the  Schwenkfelder  soeiety  as  also 
By-Laws.     Skippack,  A.  E.  Dambly. 

1886.  Der  Schwenkfelder  Glaubens-Bekenntnisz  ♦  ♦  * 
im  Jahr  17 18. 

1889.  Casper  Schwenk/eld.  By  Jesse  Yeakel,  in  a  Ger- 
man Qjiarterly. 

1894.   Comite  Bericht. 

1898.  Formula/or  the  Government  and  Discipline  of  the 
Schwenkfelder  Church.    Philadelphiay  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

1898.  The  Schwenkfelder s.  By  Howard  M.  Jenkins,  in 
Friends^  Quarterly  Examiner. 

1898.  Americana  Germanica  published  the  Historische 
Anmerckungen  and  School  documents  of  1764. 

1899.  '^^^  Schwenkfelder s.  By  H,  Y.  S.  (Joseph 
Henry  Dubbs)  in  College  Student. 

1902.  Formula  for  the  Government  and  Discipline  of 
the  Schwenkfelder  Church.  Revised  edition.  Philadel- 
phia, J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

Simple  justice  demands  in  this  connection  a  reference  to 
the  researches  and  labors  of  Ober  Lehrer  Heinrich  August 
Friedrich  Schneider.  Born  in  Posen  in  1806,  he  studied 
for  the  ministry  but  on  account  of  sickness,  changed  his 
plans  and  became  teacher  of  English  in  the  Konigliche 
Real  Schule,  Berlin  in  1842,  which  place  he  filled  until 
a  nervous  trouble  compelled  him  to  resign  in  1872.  His 
studies  in  theology  led  him  to  read  church  history  and  thus 
he  came  to  be  interested  in  Schwenkfeld  before  his  stu- 
dent days  were  over.  To  1875,  when  he  sold  his  immense 
and  invaluable  Schwenkfeldiana,  he  devoted  all  his  spare 
time  to  this  line  of  study.  He  published  a  history  of  Lieg- 
nitz  with  reference  to  the  Schwenkfelders  and  an  account 
of  early  Schwenkfelder  hymn  writers.  He  had  collected 
material  for  an  extensive  biography  of  Schwenkfeld.    His 
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library  was  scattered  by  the  sale  of  1875,  a  part  being 
bought  by  the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary.  To  his 
dying  day  he  had  a  warm  heart  for  his  chosen  line  of 
study  and  loved  to  talk  of  it. 

These  remarks  may  fittingly  be  brought  to  a  close  by  a 
brief  reference  to  the  most  recent,  most  elaborate  and  most 
exhaustive  work  in  the  line  of  literature  relating  to  the 
Schwenkf elders.  In  1884  the  publication  of  a  Corpus 
Schwenkfeldianorum  was  undertaken  under  the  editorship 
of  President  C.  D.  Hartranft  of  the  Hartford  Theological 
Seminary.  An  edition  of  the  works  of  Schwenkfeld  is  in 
preparation  which  aims  to  furnish : 

1.  A  critical  text,  various  readings,  the  original  margi- 
nalia, explanatory  notes  and  full  apparatus.  The  notes,the 
preface,  the  prolegomena,  etc. , to  be  in  the  English  language. 

2.  The  chronological  order  of  the  documents  without 
regard  to  encyclopaedic  arrangement. 

3.  The  text,  in  smaller  type,  of  all  unpublished  letters 
addressed  to  Schwenkfeld  or  Crautwald,  or  that  make 
mention  of  them.  If  previously  edited,  references  to  the 
editions  will  be  given  in  the  text.  The  text  of  all  acts  or 
historical  documents  hitherto  unpublished  which  refer  to 
them,  will  be  printed  in  a  similar  way. 

4.  The  portraits  and  pictures  in  connection  with  the  per- 
sons in  the  history,  in  the  year  of  their  appearance. 

5.  Facsimile  specimens  of  the  MSS. 

6.  A  full  bibliography  of  the  literature. 

7.  Indices  of  persons,  places  and  subject  matter  to  each 
volume. 

8.  A  history  in  English  of  the  Reformation  by  the 
Middle  Way.  This  is  already  in  course  of  preparation. 
Although  it  is  to  be  published  after  the  text  has  appeared, 
it  will  nevertheless  be  numbered  as  the  first  volume  of  the 
series. 
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Concluding  Remarks. 

CCORDING  to  the  official  notice  from 
the  Society  the  assigned  task  in  the 
present  undertaking  was  "to  write  a 
paper  on  the  Schwenkfelders  especially 
with  regard  to  their  history  in  this 
Commonwealth."  The  author  could, 
therefore,  not  indulge  in  the  pleasant 
pastime  of  tracing  out  and  singing  the 
glories  of  all  the  lines  of  descent.  To 
do  so  would  mean  at  the  least  a  search  through  Canada 
and  through  the  northern  tier  of  States  beginning  with 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey  and  Maryland, 
westward  through  the  different  commonwealths  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  descendants  were  and  are  found 
in  all  walks  of  life  —  some  even  having  done  time  in 
prison  cells.  An  attempt  indeed  was  made  at  collating  a 
list  of  prominent  descendants,  with  a  view  of  inserting  the 
same  in  this  history  but  for  a  variety  of  reasons  this  had 
to  be  abandoned.  The  classification  of  the  skilled  pro- 
fessions pursued  by  these  would  show  eminent  lights  in 
callings  like  the  following:  Artisans,  artists,  authors, 
doctors,  editors,  inventors,  judges,  governor,  lawyers,  leg- 
islators, ministers,  missionaries,  manufacturers,  musicians, 
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merchantSy  presiding  elders,  bishops,  president  and  pro- 
fessors of  theological  seminaries,  professors  in  colleges  and 
seminaries,  teachers,  soldiers  both  in  the  ranks  and  as 
officers. 

The  Genealogical  Record  of  the  Descendants  of  the 
Schwenkfelders  published  in  1879,  a  most  excellent  work 
in  itself,  though  not  free  from  error  and  far  from  being  ex- 
haustive, gives  in  addition  to  the  Schwenkfelder  names  of 
1734,  more  than  200  patronymics  brought  by  intermarriage 
into  connection  with  the  lines  of  Schwenkfelder  descend- 
ants. The  descendants  of  Tobias  Hartranft  hold  family 
reunions  where  hundreds  assemble  each  year.  Of  the 
descendants  of  David  Wagener  who  wandered  to  the  Bush- 
kill  in  Northampton  Co.,  there  are  hundreds  in  Easton 
alone  to-day.  Jemima  Wilkinson  the  religious  enthusiast 
and  impostor,  drew  David  Wagener,  the  son  of  Melchior, 
to  New  York,  where  the  descendants  are  numerous  and 
prominent.  Settlements  in  various  western  states  might 
also  be  enumerated. 

With  respect  to  church  connection,  descendants  are  found 
in  the  Catholic  Church  and  in  many  branches  of  the 
Protestant  church,  particularly.  United  Brethren,  Congre- 
gational, Evangelical,  Lutheran,  Reformed,  Presbyterian, 
Baptist,  Methodist,  Mennonite  and  also  even  in  the  broad 
<*  Pennsylvania." 

Though  the  present  body  of  **  Schwenkfelders"  can 
claim  scant  credit  for  the  high  honors  won  by  their  distant 
brotherhood  they  may  at  least  with  them  rejoice  in  the 
common  pious  ancestry  and  thank  God  for  what  He  has 
done  for  the  children  through  and  on  account  of  the 
parents,  remembering  that  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  is  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting  upon  them  that  fear  Him,  and 
His  righteousness  unto  children's  children. 
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Note  by  Editor: — For  yarions  obvioas  reasons  this  letter  and  the  fol- 
lowing marriage  contract  are  carefully  reproduced  as  to  spelling,  etc 
The  italicized  words  were  written  in  Latin  script,  the  rest  in  German. 

Sl\>  cm  ReBcr  alter  grcunb  ©d&oftian!  @§  tft  mir  cine  3rit  l^r 
^^^  offtnwte  in  meinem  ©cmiitl^  getocfen  id^  folic  bid^  burd^ 
©d^reiBcn  cttid^r  notJ^igcr  ©tiiffe  erinnem,  bictucil  toir  langc 
Qeit  fo  bid  id^  toei§  aufrid^tige  greunbe  fictocfen  finb,  bamit  id^ 
meiner  feit»  bod^  aud^  bie  jpflid^tcn  treuer  grcunbfd^ft  crfiiHen, 
unb  mid^  ber  ©d^ulb  entlaben  mod^tc  berer  id^  mid^  burd^  ©d^toei- 
flcn  tl&cill^aftifl  ntod^en  niiirbc,  unb  augleid^  aud^  too  moglid^  bir  in 
beinem  SBcrrcnnen  nii^Iid^  fc^  mod^te.  ©o  vSfycal  bod^  ouf  (oi^nc 
bir  tocitcr  bid  Umftanbe  boraimiQl&Icn)  ate  bon  cinem  alten 
grcunbe,  toQ§  bir  in  folgenbcn  3^1^  on§  tocJ^nriiti^iflem  $cr^cn 
ate  ein  ©J^icfld  borflcl^Iten  toirb. 

%i)  l^abc  mit  bir  3u  Slcbcn  ate  mit  cincm  STOitgliebe  eine^ 
$aufciS  \^oS>  ben  Sntool^nem  bcS  el^ate  fre^en  ^eititf^Itiaitia  ®c* 
fc^e  flidbt,  unb  biefdben  ©cfcfec  aud^  burd^  ©etoalt  bcr  SBaffen, 
©traffen,  ©efanflniffe,  2tu^fd^Iiffung  aCer  feiirgcrlid^  9led^tc, 
ol^ne  "^(3^  fie  il&r  ©etoiffen  Slatl^  fragen  biirffen,  \>^  Befagten  Sn- 
tooi^nern  aufatoingct  tote  fold^c^  nun  bie  Ic^tl^crige  Scft-SJrte  Be- 
aeuget,  unb  \Kil  Serfal^ren  gegen  Unfd^ulbige  ©etoiffeni^affte  Seute 
nun  ]^ie  Bet)  unS  auStoeifet.  ©o  ii^r  nun  ate  Stefitefeittantcn  ber 
(Sintool&ner  ^eittif^Itiaitietti^  toollet  ongefel^en  fet)n,  unb  bon  roegen 
il^rer  agiren  tooCet  fo  l&aBt  ii^r  unumganglid^  aud^  bie  jpflid^t  ouf 
eud^  liegen,  "t^^  il&r  \^o§i  toal&re  tool&I  aCer  unb  jeber  ©laffen  Befag- 
ter  ©intool^ner,  fo  gut  ate  euer  jgigeneS  an  eurem  $erften  l&aBt 
unb  nid^t  bie  eine  $artl^  burd^  UnterbtiidCung  ber  9tnbem  crl&e- 
bet,  fo  feme  fie  e§  nid^  burd^  SJofel^fftige  Untreue  ober  fiafterl^af- 
tigfeit  uerfd^ulbet.    S>a  bu  nun  gar  tooi^I  toeiffeft  \>q^  ^eititf^I- 
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APPENDIX  A. 

Draft     of     Letter     by    Reverend    Christopher 
ScHULTz  TO  Sebastian  Levan,  Member  of  As- 
sembly, Dated,  Hereford,  August  12,  1777. 
(See  page  155  •) 

(Translation.)  My  dear  old  friend  Sibastian :  For  some 
time  it  has  often  been  in  my  mind  that  I  ought  in  writing 
to  remind  you  of  a  few  necessary  points,  since  for  a  long 
time  we  have  been  upright  friends  so  far  as  I  know  in 
order  that  I  on  my  part  may  fulfill  the  duties  of  true 
friendship  and  free  myself  of  the  blame  of  which  by  my 
silence  I  would  make  myself  guilty  and  that  at  the  same 
time  if  possible  I  may  be  serviceable  to  you  in  your  erring 
conduct.  Without  my  further  detailing  to  you  many  par- 
ticulars, receive  therefore  what  is  held  before  you  mirror- 
like in  the  following  lines  as  coming  from  an  old  friend 
out  of  a  sorrowing  heart. 

I  wish  to  speak  with  you  as  with  a  member  of  a  House 
which  gives  laws  to  the  citizens  of  a  once  free  Pennsyl- 
vania and  also  without  taking  counsel  of  their  consciences 
forces  these  laws  upon  the  said  inhabitants  by  force  of 
arms,  fines,  imprisonments,  exclusion  from  all  civil  rights 
as  the  recent  Test-Act  and  the  proceedings  against  inno- 
cent, conscientious  people  with  us  here  shows.  If  you 
would  be  looked  upon  as  representatives  of  the  citizens  of 
Pennsylvania  and  would  act  in  their  behalf,  you  inevitably 
have  the  duty  resting  upon  you  to  take  to  heart  the  true 
welfare  of  each  and  every  class  of  said  inhabitants  as  well 
as  your  own  and  not  to  lift  up  one  party  through  the  sup- 
pression of  the  others  in  so  far  as  they  have  not  occasioned 
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tiamen  anfSnfllid^  "tcx^  ©igcntl^um  toar  (Bci^bcS  in  Slnfcl^ung  \st% 
SanbciS  ate  mid^  W^  Slcd&tS  bcr  Slcgicrung)  fold^er  ^9^xi^,  bic  ba 
®ctt)tffen]^I6cr  Bcbcnfen  tragcn  mtbcrc  SWenfd^  su  tobten;  mic 
oud^  fd^r  bcbiid^tig  finb^  fid^  on  ^xit^^  ©tatt  in  ©ttoaS  einsulaffcn, 
tooron  fie  nid^t  genung  gett)i6  roaren  bafe  fie  in  bcr  SBai^rl&eit  imb 
aud^  beftanbig  babe^  bleiben  fonntcn,  unb  \)(x  bu  swgl^d^  tDcifeft 
"ta^  bergl.  Scute  nod^  bic  SWcngc  l&ie  borl^onbcn  finb,  yx  cinen 
•groffcn  tl&cil  bcr  Slnfcl&nlid^ftcn,  unb  toolgefeffcnen  unb  Unbcfd^I- 
tencn  ©intool&nem  auSmadicn.  ©o  fragt  man  ja  toolnotl^tocnbig 
tocnn  man  cure  Slctcn  anfiel^,  unb  auglcid^  fiil^Iet  toic  fie  at)pli- 
firt  toerbcn.  $aBt  yfyc  cud^  ben  tool  jcmalS  in  curen  $crfeen  an 
bicfer  Scute  ©tatt  geftcCet,  unb  il^rc  gcnriffeni^  Slngclegenl&ciicn  ate 
cure  eigne  angcfcl^en  unb  tt^nrefeutttt?  Dber  tocifet^  fid&S  nid^t 
tnclmel^r  au§  'ta^  Sifc  fie  fiir  ben  nid^t^  tocrtl^igften  SluSf crid^t  l^al- 
izi,  ben  il&r  aufg  fiuffcrftc  untertretten,  unb  ouS  bcm  Sanbe  bcr- 
bringen  tooltet?  SftS  nid^t  alfo,  toarum  liegct  mein  Setter  ©corge 
^ebcl  in  @afton  ©cfongnife?  Unb  mufe  fid^  fagcn  laffen  tocnn  er 
nid^t  ©d^tooret  toic  il^r  toallct  fo  f onne  er  d^  nid^t  l^eraug  f om- 
mcn,  ate  bife  man  bie  ©cinen  mit  Serlaffung  aller  ©iitcr  5U  ben 
gcinbcn  iiBerlicfcrt?  3Barum  Bcraubct  il^r  unS  bcrni  aller  93iirgcr- 
Rd^  unb  ®ctoiffcnS'3f^e^]^itcn,  \i(x\^  nid^t^  md^r  foil  Unfer  fe^n, 
nid^t  mcl^r  auf  ©ottcS-erbbobcn  l^anbcln  unb  tocnbcln  biirffcn 
unb  alfo  gar  nid^t  Idbcn  follcn?  blofe  ollein  toeil  toir  bcbcndfcn 
toaS  8U  unfer  ©eclcn  unb  ©cmiitl^S  3lu]^  unb  g^icbcn  bicnlid^ 
fe^n  moge.  SBcil  toir  fod^  nid^  befd^orcn  tooltcn  bic  je^t  Uon 
oufecrfter  Ungctoifel^t  finb  ob  toir  toerbcn  beftSnbig  babc^  Mei* 
ben  fonnen,  unb  toir  follen  unS  bod^  bariibcr  bcrfd^toorcn.  Sift 
ift  \(x  bod^  bie  ©umma  Uon  bicfer  ©od&c,  bofe  il^r  un§  l^ie  ©ad^ 
jumutl^et  unb  )d^  SScrluft  aQeiS  toad  cinem  in  bcr  SBcIt  lieb  fcQn 
Ian  auflegct,  \xx\i  nic  fcin  Sl^rannc  ja  f ein  S^artar  nod^  SCiirlc  bid* 
tocnigcr  cine  S^riftlid^  Slegicrung  in  Uorigcn  S^iten  geforbcrt 
l&at  \)q5^  man  ncmlid^  unter  toal&rcnbcr  l&ifcigftcn  Jfriege  unb  bor 
STuSgang  ber  ©ad^e,  eincm  borigen  ^zttz^  abfd^rcn  foltc. 
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it  through  malicious  unfaithfulness  or  wickedness.  Since 
you  indeed  know  quite  well  that  Pennsylvania  was  origin- 
ally the  property  (both  in  regard  to  the  land  as  to  the  right 
of  government)  of  those  people  who  on  account  of  scruples 
of  conscience  have  misgivings  against  killing  other  people 
and  who  also  consider  very  carefully  before  entering,  in 
the  place  of  an  oath,  upon  a  course  concerning  which  they 
can  not  be  fully  assured  that  they  can  continue  in  the 
truth  and  steadfast  in  it,  and  as  you  at  the  same 
time  know  that  of  these  people  a  large  number  are 
still  here  and  constitute  a  great  part  of  the  most  respect- 
able, the  well-established,  and  irreproachable  citizens.  A 
necessary  question  when  one  considers  your  acts  and  feels 
how  they  are  applied  is  this :  —  Have  you  in  your  hearts 
at  any  time  put  yourself  in  the  place  of  these  people  and 
viewed  and  represented  their  matters  of  conscience  as  your 
own?  Or  is  it  not  shown  that  you  consider  them  the  most 
worthless  sweepings  which  you  wish  to  suppress  to  the  ut- 
most and  crowd  out  of  the  land?  If  this  is  not  the  case 
why  is  my  cousin  George  Kriebel  imprisoned  in  the  Easton 
jail  and  must  let  himself  be  told  that  if  he  does  not  swear 
the  way  you  want  him  to,  he  can  not  be  set  free  until  his 
own  are  delivered  to  his  enemies  with  abandonment  of  all 
his  property.  Why  do  you  rob  us  of  all  civil  liberty  and 
freedom  of  conscience  in  so  much  that  we  are  to  hold 
nothing  as  our  own,  we  are  not  allowed  to  trade  on  God's 
earth,  or  move  about  or  even  to  live  —  merely  because  we 
take  into  consideration  what  may  be  helpful  to  the  rest  and 
peace  of  our  souls  and  minds ;  because  we  are  unwilling 
to  take  oath  concerning  things  that  are  of  the  utmost  un- 
certainty whether  we  can  remain  true  to  the  same  and  yet 
we  are  to  bind  ourselves  by  oath.  This  is  the  sum  of  the 
whole  matter  that  you  expect  things  of  us  in  this  respect 
14 
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©iel^c  bid^  bod^  in  bcr  $tftorten  borifler  S^tcn  um  bu  totrft  nie 
feine  berolctd&en  OctoiffenB  ^^rannctj  cniftoetfen  fonncn.  Sft  etoa 
roegen  ©tJionen,  aSerrSti^er  obcr  berflteid^  SRalefactori^  etooS 
3U  tl^un  notl^ifl  gehwfen  tote  \i(k%  preamble  @urer  %t\i  3lctc  fagct 
toorum  bcrtoidfelt  il^r  bcnn  unfd&ulbigc  Scute  mit  biefer  ti^rer 
©traffen?  Ober  too  ift  ber  ber  unS  fold^er  $anbel  mit  9ied^  Be- 
seil&en  fan,  Iq»  il^n  auftrettcn?  ©inb  toir  nid^t  immer  toiDig  ge» 
toefen  unfcre  boQe  5Prot)ortion  cm  offentlid^n  Saften  jutrogen  fo- 
biel  Qfe  mit  ©etoiffen,  nemlid^  ol&nc  SHiftung  aum  243bf(ftlQgen 
fet)n  fern?  SBic  fomt§  \>q^  ti^r  nur  immer  %mt^  aubenol^men  %(M, 
obcr  bofe  toirg  unterm  Stittcl  %\Vit  ju  Bcaofylcn  I^Bcn  tooiS  Don  unS 
geforbert  mirb?  <S>^\)  Sfyc  ba  unfcre  getrcue  9te))rtfetitattteit? 

D  mcin  licBcr  grcunb!  S^^  Bittc  bid^  um  ©otteg  toiCen  Be- 
bcndtc  bid^  tocil§  nod^  3eit  ift,  i>\x  mogft  tool&I  jeftt  bendfen,  bu  Bift 
mir  ein  fd^oner  greunb,  bofe  bu  mit  fo  groBcn  gragcn  an  mid^ 
lommcft.  2lBer  2lBcr  c§  BIciBt  bir  fiirtoal&r  nid^t  ouffcn,  unb  id^ 
toiinfd^c  bcincr  ©eclcn  Don  $cr^en  \^^  z%  nid^  au  f})at  gefd^l^c, 
bu  toirft  bor  beme  beme  toir  aCe  Slcd^nfd^fft  gdben  miiffen  einmal 
tl^er  anttoorten  miiffen,  oB  bit  S^me  aud^  3>ie  ©einen  mit  Untcr* 
britdCung  Bcriil^rt  l^aBeft,  bic  ncmlid^  il^rc  $of fnung  unb  Sertrauen 
ouf  Sftn  fteCen,  We  fid^  fd^cn  Sl^n  au  Beleibigen,  ititb  bie  fid^ 
fitrd^ten  fitr  feinem  SBort. 

S^^r  fe^b  nun  auf  \^%  aWilife  SBefen  fo  er|>id^t,  ate  toennS  ber 
einfeige  ©d^ufe  tofire  bcr  uni^  ©olbiren  fonne,  unb  aCeS  anbere 
toirl)  mit  l&od^ftcr  ajerad^tung  ja  ©traffe  angefel^en.  Slun  bu  toirft 
bid^  bod^  oud^  nod^  erinnem  fonnen,  \^^  toir  gel^orct  l^Ben,  \io!^ 
aCeS  in  ber  $anb  bcB  ^od^ten  ftel^et,  unb  "ta^,  man  ftd&  feinem 
©d^fe  Don  gan^cm  $crften  folte  antrcrtrauen,  bemt  er  f onne  unb 
folle  ©d^itften  aDe  bie  au  if^m  fliel^,  unb  berlaffcn  fid^  nid^t  auf 
il^re  ©tSrfe.  SBoIan  tocr§  nun  bon  $crften  SCreu  unb  SiebRd^ 
mit  feinem  fianbe  me^net;  SBol^in  yx  tool^n  unb  au  toa§  foil  ein 
fold^er  in  biefer  jammcrlid^  Bebrongten  3eit  fliel^  ober  tocS  Dor 
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and  impose  them  upon  us  with  loss  of  all  that  one  holds 
dear  in  the  world,  things  that  no  tyrant,  nor  tartar  nor  turk 
much  less  a  Christian  government  in  former  times  de- 
manded, namely  that  in  the  midst  of  the  hottest  warfare 
and  before  the  conclusion  of  the  matter  a  former  lord  is  to 
be  denied  under  oath.  Consider  the  history  of  former 
times  and  you  will  not  be  able  to  show  a  like  tyranny  over 
conscience.  If  action  indeed  was  necessary  with  respect 
to  spies,  traitors  or  the  like  malefactors  as  the  preamble  of 
your  Test  Act  declares,  why  do  you  implicate  innocent 
people  in  their  punishment?  Or  where  is  he  who  can 
justly  accuse  us  of  such  things?  let  him  step  forth.  Have 
we  not  always  been  willing  to  bear  our  full  proportion  of 
the  public  burdens  as  far  as  might  be  done  conscientiously, 
that  is  without  preparation  for  manslaughter.  Why  is  it 
that  you  are  continually  speaking  of  fines  or,  that  what  is 
demanded  of  us  must  be  paid  under  the  name  fine?  Are 
you  here  our  true  representatives? 

O  my  dear  friend  1  I  beseech  you  for  God's  sake,  con- 
sider while  it  is  yet  time.  You  may  indeed  now  think, 
you  are  a  nice  friend  that  you  come  to  me  with  such  un- 
civil questions.  But,  but  you  will  indeed  not  escape,  and 
I  heartily  wish  for  the  sake  of  your  soul  that  it  may  not 
be  too  late,  that  you  will  have  to  answer  dearly  before 
him  before  whom  we  must  all  render  account,  whether 
you  have  oppressed  God's  own  who  place  their  hope  and 
trust  in  Him,  who  are  afraid  to  offend  Him  and  who  fear 
his  word. 

You  are  now  so  passionately  attached  to  the  militia  sys- 
tem, as  if  it  were  the  only  protection  that  could  save  us 
and  all  else  is  looked  down  upon  with  the  highest  con- 
tempt and  even  punishment.  You  can  doubtless  still  re- 
call that  we  have  heard  that  all  things  are  in  the  hands  of 
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JRuftuTtfl  foH  er  am  forbcrftcn  gebraud^  unb  fid^  btcin  einflcibcn 
oJ>er  toie  tl^ut  cr  am  bcften  cjrerctrcji* 

aWein  lieber  greunb!  ©telle  bir§  bod^  einmal  cmc  biertcl 
©tunbc  olfo  bor;  3>u  ffil&eft  cinem  in  fcittem  t)erborgcnen  SBindtel 
liegen  bor  feinem  @ott  nrit  l^eiffcn  £l&ranen  [cin  unb  feine§  SSoIdfeS 
©iinben  ben  groffen  $errfd^r  Bctd^ten  unb  bcfenncn  unb  urn  be^ 
etnigcS  aSerfotinerS  unb  3Kittlet§  b>iQen  bor  boS  iSanb  urn  SBorm- 
l&er^igf eit  unb  SSerfd^onen  flel^en,  ja  um  bie  ©mcuerung  unb  SBcf- 
fcrung  ber  $er^  aHer  Sntool^ner  bcr  aud^  o:Ci%  bent  ©efii^I  ber 
mitleibenben  Siebe,  hta  @ott  aHe  2Wen[d^en  liebet,  il^nen  Seben  yxxAs 
Cbem  giebet,  feinem  iReben  -  SMenfd^  bo^  fieben  nel^men  tooltc. 
S)u  fSi^ft  obcr  auf  ber  cntbem  ©eite  cinen  unferen  geiool&nlid^n 
SWilife-^Piirfdien  er  fe^  Officier  ober  ©emciner  in  [einer  orbinairen 
^ofitur  mie  bie  meiften  fid^  aufaiel^cn  unb  feine  aWilitSrifd^  @e- 
fd^fte  QU^rid^ten,  mie  tueit  unfere  SOWIifeen  rcid^en;  bo  mod^te  id^ 
benn  gcrne  beincS  ©etoiffenB  urtl^eil  l&oren,  tueld^eg  bon  biefen 
be^ben  ber  befte  Sonbei^  •  SBefd^ii^r  [eQ?  "^  urttieile  jener  tl^ut  fo 
biel  gum  motiren  ©d^ufe  alS  bon  biefen  eine  gonfee  ^otaOton  nid^t 
ouSrid^tct,  unb  xsxx  toeife  o&  bie§  nid^t  anflo^jfet  bofe  "tyx  mir  fd^ier 
red^t  gcben  folteft?  Unb  mir  ift§  ate  tnerni  id&  bir  fagen  borfftc 
ol^nc  bofe  bu  gar  biel  an  ber  SSol^rtieit  3n)eifelteft  folder  2lrt  Son- 
be^befd^iifeer  giebtS  nod^  in  unferm  armen  5Pennft)Ibanien  bie  mit 
il^rem  eyercieren  atoar  fein  SBefen  nod^  3tuffe]&enS  madden  bie  aber 
eigentlid^  ber  ^odErfte  in  [einer  SRoCe  l^t  unb  il^  toolbelonnt  finb, 
bofe  fie  8u  feinem  ^eerloger  gel^oren,  ber  aatifet  il&re  23^ranen  unb 
faffet  fie  in  fein  ©adt. 

O  l^iite  bid^  mein  lieber  ©cbaftian,  l^iite  bid^,  bofe  bu  feinem 
bon  biefen  fionbcS-SSatcm  unb  ©treittem  beS  $erren  einige^  Seijb 
Sufiigeft  b>ie  id^  le^ber  SBermutl^  bofe  mit  etlid^  eurer  le^tl^eri- 
ger  3tcten  gefd^l^en  ift^  toer  gegen  ftc  ongetiet  l^ot^  mit  il^ren  $erren 
8u  tl^un.  3)enn  id^  mufe  mein  SSermutticn  nid^t  berl^alten  bofe  nem- 
lid^  biefer  SSortrefflid^en  2lrt  fieute,  mel^r  auf  ber  ©eite  au  finben 
finb  bie  eure  STcten  yxnh  ©traffen  belegen,  toeber  auf  ber  ©eite  fo 
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the  Highest  and  that  one  ought  to  entrust  himself  wholly 
into  His  care,  since  he  can  and  will  protect  all  who  flee  to 
him  and  do  not  depend  on  their  own  strength. 

Now  then,  whoever  holds  true  and  honest  intentions  con- 
cerning his  country,  whither,  yea,  whither,  and  to  what 
shall  such  a  one  flee  in  the  present  pitiable,  distressful 
times  or  with  what  armor  shall  he  shield  or  clothe  himself 
or  what  is  the  best  way  of  **  exercising"  for  him?  My 
dear  friend,  imagine  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  mat- 
ter in  this  way ;  you  see  one  lying  in  his  secret  chamber 
before  his  God  with  hot  tears  confessing  and  acknowl- 
edging the  sins  of  himself  and  his  people  to  the  great 
ruler  and  pleading  for  mercy  and  forbearance  in  behalf  of 
his  land  through  the  only  atoner  and  mediator,  yea,  for 
the  renewal  and  betterment  of  the  hearts  of  all  inhabi- 
tants and  who  out  of  the  feelings  of  compassionate  love 
because  ?  God  loves  all  men  and  gives  them  life  and 
breath,  would  not  take  the  life  of  any  fellowman.  On  the 
other  side  you  see  one  of  our  ordinary  militia  fellows,  be 
he  officer  or  private,  in  his  ordinary  posture  as  the  most  of 
them  pose  and  performing  his  military  services  as  far  as 
our  militia  reach.  I  should  like  to  hear  the  judgment  of 
your  conscience  which  of  the  two  is  the  best  protector  of 
his  country?  I  judge  the  former  does  more  for  true  pro- 
tection than  a  whole  battalion  of  the  latter  can  accomplish 
and  who  knows  but  that  this  appeals  to  you  that  you  must 
admit  that  I  am  right.  And  I  feel  that  I  may  say  to  you 
without  your  seriously  doubting  the  truth  of  it  that  of  this 
class  of  defenders  of  the  country  some  are  still  to  be  found 
in  our  poor  Pennsylvania  who  indeed  make  no  ado  or  sensa- 
tion with  their  "  exercising"  but  whom  the  highest  has  in 
books  and  who  are  well-known  as  belonging  to  his  army, 
who  also  counts  their  tears  and  puts  them  into  his  bottle. 
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bcr  S>rommeI  folgett.  S<%  f^fl^  ntcl^r,  babc^  id^  feen  Icfetcm  tl^rcn 
Srntl&eil  nid^t  oBftrdd&c.  Sd^  h)iH  ttur  fagen  ctn  toal^rer  SJclirefeti- 
tant  be§  SattbcS  l^at  ft(f^  bon  ®ott  unb  ©cmiffenS  \(x  "Si^i  wnb 
SBiHiafcit  tt)egcn  berer  ginlpol&ner  bit  ©ctoiffenSl^IBc  in  oHcrle^ 
ai^tlid^fciten  nid^  cingcl^en  fo  trcu  unb  forgfaltig  onBiincl^mcn 
fotool  aK  berer  onbern;  unb  bic  ©enriffenS-grc^l^eit  ift  il^ncn  (xwi^ 
iurd^  offentlid^c  ?lcta  unb  ^acta  fo  eigcntJ^iimlid^,  bofe  fie  il^nen 
nid^t  loxi  enttoenbt  tocrbcn  ol&nc  \i^  fd^nobeften  SftouB  ju  bcgcl^en. 

einc  frc^toiCigc  SWili^  loffe  id^  in  il^rcm  gel^rigen  SBertl^, 
ote  Qud^  bon  Seutett  bcren  Slnliegen  gd&orct  efrimtrt  utri^  recite- 
fftttirt  8u  toerben,  after  boj^  Bifel&erige  betreiBen  be§  WX\%  SBefenS 
ift  leijber  mel^r  einc  DucHe  unbcrfonlid^  ^ffcS,  3lc^bcS  unb 
fd^Mid^er  uneinigfeit  gctt)e[cn  n^eber  bofe  eS  unfcrc  Umftanbe  ge- 
bcffcrt  ]^e,  unb  l^t  awgfeid^  boi^  Scrub  in  gar  Ungel^rc  ©d^ul- 
ien  gercumet;  ja  toic  id^  finbc  fo  ift  ^%  bie  aScri&inbcrung  bafe  cine 
ftcl&enbe  SIrmee  nid^  l&^inlonglid^  \fii  mogen  juftonbe  gebrad^t  tucr- 
J>cn  fonnen.  SBobon  ein  icber  Semiinftiger  bon  SInfang  Icid^t  l&at 
fel^en  fonnen,  bcfe  too  ^cg  gcfiil^ret  toerben  mufe,  fo  fan  nur 
imrd^  biefe  nid^t  aber  imrd^  bic  SDWIi^  ctnxrS  naml&affteS  au^gc^ 
fiil^ret  toerben,  unb  ba  l&Stten  oud^  alle  ©intool^ner  $ii6fd&  gleid^ 
Hntl^I  unb  ol^ne  bortourff  tragen  fonnen.  Slber  \^%  innerlid^ 
SSerbcrien  unter  unS  felBft  folte  un§  freffen.  3)a  ift  WefeS  ein  ge- 
fd^iflft  Snftrument  baau.  ©a  nintntt  man  einem  mit  S;ro^  unb 
©emalt  £25  fammt  Unf often  fo  biel  alS  man  toiE  unb  gid6tg  ®i- 
nem  ber  bor  8  SHlod^  S^ienft  onnel^en  toiC  unb  giebt  il^m  nod^ 
£5  be^feitiS.  SBo  toerben  nun  bie  JC&oren  8U  finben  fe^n  bic  fitr 
20  S3^aler  auf  3  SJal^r  S)icnft  nel^n  bo  einem  bc^  fold^m  aDKIift 
betreiben  in  einem  ^tH^x  £  150  toerben  fonnen?  SBemt  fold^  3>ing 
bem  Sanbe  nid&t  8litiii  bringet,  fo  toeife  id^  nitf^t  toaS  c§  nid^  er- 
tragcn  fontc.  SlHein  biefe  SIreiber  berlaffen  fid^  barauf  "t^^,  bie 
guten  Scute  nid^t  toieber  f cd^ten  toerben  unb  fal^ren  l^d^  1^.  ST&er 
ber  ^od^ftc  toirb  fie  fd^on  roiffen  8w  finben. 

33on  ber  Xe{it-9(cie  toeifetS  nun  l^c  bic  ®rf al^rung  wn^  h(xl  @€- 
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O,  guard  yourself,  my  dear  Sebastian,  guard  yourself 
that  you  may  not  cause  any  sorrow  to  any  of  these  fathers 
of  the  land  and  warriors  of  the  Lord  as  I,  alas,  surmise  has 
happened  through  several  of  your  recent  acts  —  whoever 
assails  them  must  reckon  with  their  Lord.  For  I  must 
not  withhold  my  suspicion,  namely,  that  of  this  excellent 
class  of  people  more  are  to  be  found  on  the  side  of  those 
who  condemn  your  acts  than  on  the  side  of  those  who 
follow  the  drum.  I  say  more  in  order  that  I  may  not  de- 
prive the  latter  of  their  share.  I  will  merely  say  that  a 
true  representative  of  the  land  must  espouse  before  God 
and  conscience,  yea  for  the  sake  of  right  and  propriety 
the  cause  of  those  inhabitants  who  on  account  of  scruples 
of  conscience  do  not  enter  into  all  the  activities  as  honestly 
and  carefully  as  that  of  the  others,  and  freedom  of  con- 
science is  theirs  so  specifically  by  public  acts  and  agree- 
ments that  they  can  not  be  deprived  of  it  without  the  most 
iniquitous  robbery. 

To  a  voluntary  militia  I  will  concede  its  proper  value  as 
being  also  of  people  whose  solicitude  deserves  to  be  es- 
teemed and  represented.  The  management  of  the  militia 
hitherto  prevailing  has,  alas,  been  a  source  of  irreconcila- 
ble hatred,  envy  and  injurious  discord  much  more  than  a 
cause  of  improvement  of  our  condition  and  at  the  same 
time  has  cast  the  land  into  enormous  debts  and  as  I  learn 
it  has  been  the  hindrance  that  a  standing  army  could  not 
be  adequately  established.  Any  person  of  reason  could 
easily  foresee  from  the  beginning  that  where  war  must  be 
carried  on,  telling  work  can  only  be  accomplished  by  these 
but  not  through  the  militia  and  here  happily  all  citizens 
could  without  offence  have  taken  part.  But  internal  de- 
struction amongst  ourselves  was  to  devour  us  and  this  has 
become  a  fitting  instrument  thereto.     Twenty-five  pounds 
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filial  bo6  feoburd^  aller  Sofel^ctt,  grcbel,  8lauB  unb  SWutl^nriiren 
itl^r  unb  Xl^or  cmaein  tocit  aufgetl^an  tft  fold^  an  bm  ftiHen 
iinfd^Wflen  gettriffcttl&iifften  JSeutcn  ol^ne  ©^u  unb  ©d^crni  ht 
bicfcm  unferm  SBertl^cn  Sanbe  oui^auubcn,  ja  ctlid^  bcr  SSorftc^r 
ber  ©efcfeen  laben  bic  \fyct%  glctd^  ®innc§  aum  Unrcd^t  [tnb  tool 
Sffcntltd^  boau  cm,  @ott  ®t6onnc  cS  unb  ©tcure  boi)  ben  g^^ 
bell  ®ptt  vM)i  bte  Obrigfeit  @ottc^  ©tott  l^ic  aSertrettcn  ber  cm 
ber  X^ugenb  etnen  SBoIgefaHen  Vivi>  an  aHer  Untugcnb  einen  ®reuel 
l^at?  Sci  tft  fie  nid^t  aum  ©d|u^  ber  gronwnen  unb  3ur  ©traffe 
ber  Sofcn  ctngefe^t?  ©oId&e§  toirb  er  beretnft  in  aCer  ©trenge 
Don  il^ren  ©eelen  forbem,  ber  ha  aHer  S38elt  JKd^ter  ift  in  ©ered^- 
tigfeit. 

S?einc  f^teelgolbet  finb  toir  nid^t  mel&r;  giir  feine  3^G^  fcf- 
fen  fie  unB  nid^t  mel^r  gelten;  t)on  unferm  Sanbe  foHcn  mir  nid^t 
fd^reiten  BiB  man  un§  sum  ^otoe  ober  in  bie  SBilbe  ©ec  ioget;  ®in 
jeber  mag  unS  fd^Iagen,  gelffein,  berl^ol^nen,  tractiren  toie  ber 
©otan  eS  il&m  cingcben  fan  fo  finben  toir  Be^  iefeiger  DBrigfeit 
feine  ^iilffe  nod^  ©d^u^  anbcrB  alg  i>a^  fie  unS  in  fid^eS  @e- 
fangnife  ftefft  bafelBft  au  berfd^mod^ten.  Unb  ba§  aCeS  barum 
ia^  toir  burd^  einen  offentlid^n  ®t)b,  ober  an  6t)beS  ©tatt  ha% 
nxS)i  berfprcd^en  ober  BefdE^meren  tooQen,  too§  toir  nid^t  toiffen  f on- 
nen  ob  toirS  moglid^  toerben  l^Iten  fonnen,  unb  alfo  ol^ne  ®etoif- 
fenS  aSefleffung  nid^t  gefd^el^  fan. 

£)  iiberbendte  bod^  biefe  ©ad^n  unb  merdte  um  ©otteS  toiHen 
toaS  il^r  gemad^  l^Bt  unb  SnbertS  d&e  bie  S^nh  be§  ^od^ten  eud^ 
erl^fd^  unb  ol^nc  ©d^euen  brein  fd^Iagen  tl^t.  OB  id^  nun  gleid^ 
um  ha%  meinige  fame  fo  toolte  id^  bod^  nid^t  um  10  beiner  foftBaren 
lEftaten  meine  ^anb  in  biefen  ungered^ten  $anbeln  l^en.  S<^ 
gel&c  3Korgen  nad^  $^UabeI^|ia  um  in  fel^  oB  bfefen  Unratl^ 
bon  bort  ouS  nid^t  fan  ©inBcIt  gefd^d^,  bcnn  fo  fonnen  toir  nid^t 
IcBen.  Snatoifd^en  l^Bc  id^  bid^  nod^  einft  fold^  geftalt  erinnem 
tooHen  benfcft  \m  id&  toSre  in  ttsoa  unred^  bran,  fo  toeife  mid&  bod^ 
aud^  in  freunbfd&af ft  be§  Bef jem  an,  id&  toerbc  eS  in  aCer  SieBe  an- 
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with  expenses  are  by  force  and  violence  taken  from  one 
and  given  to  al«other  who  will  accept  eight  weeks'  service 
with  an  additional  bounty  of  five  pounds.  Where  may 
the  fools  be  found  who  would  accept  twenty  dollars  on  three 
years'  service  when  by  such  military  economy  £150  may 
be  had  in.f  year?  If  such  things  will  not  bring  ruin  to 
our  counts  ,  I  do  not  know  what  it  may  not  endure.  These 
inciters  cl  ant  on  it  that  the  good  people  of  the  land  will 
not  fight  against  them,  but  the  Highest  will  know  how  to 
punish  t!iem. 

Concerning  the  Test  Act,  experience  and  sentiment  show 
that  by  it  door  and  gate  are  opened  wide  to  all  manner  of 
vanity,  robbery,  iniquity  and  mischief  to  carry  out  the  same 
on  quiet,  innocent,  conscientious  people  without  fear  or 
shame  in  this  our  worthy  land,  yea,  several  of  the  execu- 
tivei  of  the  laws  publicly  encourage  in  such  conduct  those 
who  with  them  are  equally  inclined  to  wrong-doing.  May 
God  have  mercy  and  restrain  the  iniquity.  Shall  not  the 
government  here  take  the  place  of  God  to  whom  virtue  is 
well-pleasing  and  all  vice  an  abomination.  Yea,  is  it  not 
established  to  protect  the  good  and  to  punish  the  evil?  For 
this  their  souls  will  be  called  to  account  at  the  great  day  in 
all  strictness  by  him  who  is  the  judge  of  the  whole  world  in 
righteousness. 

We  are  freeholders  no  more ;  as  witnesses  we  are  ac- 
cepted no  more ;  we  are  not  to  step  from  our  own  land  lest 
we  be  driven  to  Howe  or  into  the  wild  sea ;  Every  one  may 
beat,  scourge,  deride,  abuse  us  as  Satan  can  inspire  him 
and  we  shall  receive  from  the  present  government  no  help 
nor  protection  other  than  that  we  are  placed  in  secure  im- 
prisonment there  to  languish.  And  all  this  because  we 
will  not  by  public  oath  or  its  substitute  promise  or  vow  that 
which  we  do  not  know  whether  we  are  able  to  fulfill  and 
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nel^men,  ber  id^  nod^  bcrl^arrc,  bein  fitcbc  fd^Ibtgcr  g^^^^^  w^b 
roolmiinfd^cr.    ^ertfort  b.  12.  Xug.  1777. 

Sir.  @d|itt«. 

5p.  ©.  SBenn  hu,  gcme  tDtlft  [o  fenbe  mir  mtt  bcm  UcBer- 
Bringer  h\^\^  ^aiitb  SRefi^er  mcinc  atoci  SWid^Icin  toicbcr  brc  id^ 
bit  einmal  Sel^ncnS  SBcij^  brad^c;  ba  tmr  nod^  frct^e  Scute  toa- 
ren;  8[ber  nad^  ben  iefeigen  Sfted^tett  borff  id&  bir  fie  nid^  tuieber- 
forbem.  ©e^  bon  mir  famt  beinent  SBeiBc  l^er^Iid^  gegriiffet 
8ale« 
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hence  can  not  be  done  without  pollution  of  conscience. 
O,  consider  th^se  things  and  for  God's  sake  reflect  what 
you  have  done  and  change  it  before  the  hand  of  the  Highest 
overtakes  you  and  fearlessly  punishes  you.  Were  I  even 
to  lose  my  own,  I  would  not  for  ten  such  rich  estates  as 
yours  be  partaker  in  these  unrighteous  actions.  To-mor- 
row I  shall  go  to  Philadelphia  to  see  whether  from  that 
quarter  restraint  of  this  iniquity  may  be  had  for  thus  we 
can  not  live.  In  the  meantime  I  wished  in  this  way  to  call 
your  attention  to  these  things.  If  you  think  I  have  erred 
in  any  respect  in  friendliness  show  me  what  is  better  and 
I  shall  accept  it  in  love. 
I  remain 

your  friend  and  well  wisher 

Chr.  Schultz. 
Hereford,  Aug.  12,  1777. 

P.  S.  If  it  be  agreeable  to  you,  send  with  the  messenger 
who  delivers  this,  David  Meschter,  my  two  books  again 
which  I  brought  you  at  one  time  by  way  of  a  loan  when 
we  were  still  free  people,  but  according  to  present  rights  I 
may  not  ask  them  again  of  you.  Hearty  greetings  to  you 
and  your  wife.    Vale. 
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aSon  bcr  Sefraoung,  fo  bie  ^oufe-SSfiter  not^ig  od^tcn,  on  bie- 
jcnigc  su  ll&un,  fo  bie  Xrauungcn  untcr  unS  begel^ren  gdciftct  au 
I^Qbcn. 

S)cr  ^err  loffc  cS  tl^  tool^Igcfallcn,  unb  su  fciner  ©l^r  gerci- 

9?(Ki^bem  wnfcrc  Sorfal^rcn  luib  ©Item,  fo  ©d&tocndEfdbcr  gc- 
nannt  in  iJcutfd^Ianb,  fid^  mit  fciner  ^artl^  in  bcr  Sd^re  f)oiben 
fonncn  txrgleid^en  nod^  ijereinigen,  unb  alfo  toegen  bcrfelbigen 
t)icIcS  Ungemoii^  cricibcn  unb  erbulben  miiffen,  bie  Sel^r  oud^  nid^ 
of fentlid^  tjflegen  biirfften,  unb  il^nen  enblid^  gar  f cin  3ufIud^t-Drt 
mel^r  augcloffen  tourbc.  ©o  entfd^Ioffen  fie  fid^,  l&icrein  nad^ 
^cnnf^toonien  (anf  Stad^rid^t  bcr  ©ettriffenS-grct^i^t  aVS)m)  au 
gci^,  tocld^g  fie  Snno  1734  getl&Qn.  Unb  loeilcn  bie  fiel^c  boau 
fie  fid^,  unb  oud^  mir  unS  nod^  befenncn,  boiS  ein^ige  $cmbt-®tiid(e 
tft  tDO§  uni5  t)on  onbem  33oIdtem  unterfd^ibet,  unb  alfo  un5  l&tc- 
mit  3U  einem  befonbem  (ober  toon  anbem  obgefd^iebenem)  Solic 
nwd^t:  ©0  gcBiil^rct^  uni^  bofe  toir  $cm6-Sater^  ieftunb  nod^  (ttne 
bomal^te  unfere  SSorfal^ren)  unS  be^  oHen  angelegentlid^en  SSorfoI-- 
len  (alfo  aud^  Bet)m  SorfaH  ber  Xrouung)  bie  fiel^r  nicmal^IS  fol- 
ten  Qu§  unferm  ^ubt-®enicrdfe  fommcn  loffen,  •  1.  Urn  biefer 
bifel^er  nod^  fo  Sblen  unb  aur  SJcl^r-UcBung  biencnben  ©etoiffenS- 
&ret)l&eit  toegen,  nod^  toeW^er  toir  oud^  bered^ttgt  finb,  bie  ®l^a3off- 
aiel^ng  unter  un^  fcttft  au  tl^un.  2.  Urn  Ootteg  ®]^re  toiffcn,  bie 
burd^  reine  ficl^r  fott  geforbert  toerben.  3.  Urn  unferer  Crfiou- 
ung.  4.  Umbiefette  Bct^  unfern  SJod^fommen  aufrcd^  au  erl^I- 
tcn,  aU  aud^  il^nen  au  einem  guten  ©jcntpel.  Um  5  aud^  itm  ®ot- 
te§  toegen,  ba  ex  tool  ein  foId^S  bon  uniS  erttwrten  mag,  ba%  tmr 
bie  ficl^re  gemeinfd^ff tl.  ate  aud^  bctl^m  fiir  fid^  fleiffig  iibten  unb 
bomit  bor  iebermanniglid^  Bcipeifen,  ba^  c^  un§  aud^  toaS  fonber- 
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APPENDIX  B. 
Marriage  Contract,  October  1779.     (See  page  73.) 

(Translation).  Account  and  statement  of  the  examina- 
tion which  the  housefathers  regard  necessary  to  be  held  of 
those  who  make  request  to  have  the  marriage  ceremony 
performed  among  us. 

May  it  be  well-pleasing  to  the  Lord  and  redound  to  his 
honor. 

Our  forefathers  and  parents  in  Germany  called  Schwenk- 
felders  could  reconcile  and  unite  themselves  in  doctrine 
with  no  party  and  in  consequence  had  with  respect  to  the 
same  to  endure  and  suffer  much  inconvenience,  could  not 
publicly  foster  their  doctrines  and  finally  were  even  not 
allowed  a  place  of  refuge.  They,  therefore,  resolved  (on 
hearing  of  freedom  of  conscience  here)  to  migrate  to 
Pennsylvania  which  they  did  in  the  year  1734.  And  since 
the  doctrine  which  they  confessed  as  we  yet  do  is  the  only 
principal  article  which  differentiates  us  from  other  people 
and  thus  makes  us  a  people,  distinct  or  separate  from 
others,  it  is  becoming  that  we  housefathers  even  now  yet 
(as  our  forefathers  then)  should  in  all  important  events  (as 
also  in  the  case  of  marriage)  permit  doctrine  at  no  time  to 
cease  to  be  our  distinguishing  mark. 

1.  On  account  of  the  liberty  of  conscience  hitherto  pre- 
vailing, so  precious  and  serviceable  to  the  culture  of  doc- 
trine, according  to  which  we  are  also  permitted  to  perform 
the  marriage  ceremony  among  ourselves. 

2.  On  account  of  the  glory  of  God  which  is  to  be  ad- 
vanced by  pure  doctrine. 

3.  On  account  of  our  own  edification. 
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borcS  unb  angelegene^  [cQ,  bercntocgen  \yoxi  onbem  SSoIcfcm  un- 
tcrfd^tcben  su  fetin.  3>a]^r  man  fid^  i)ert)flid^tct  bcfunbcn,  unb 
Ttod^  befittbct,  bieicntgen  fo  bic  ^rouung  BcJ^  un^  begcl^rt  geleiftet 
8u  l^obcn,  unb  femcrl^in  begel^ren  mod^cn,  [ic  ntd^t  fo  plait,  oBau- 
toeifen,  urn  fie  aud^  titemit  ntd^t  bon  ber  Sel^rc  loeg  au  Icnfen,  nod^ 
un§  fcttft  [d^mlid^  bor  @ott  unb  SWenfd^  boraufteHcn,  ctl^  ntd^ 
ad^cnbc  Quf  fiel^rc  unb  gufammcn  biencn  bol^  l^aben  nnr  c§  fiir 
noll^tg  geod^tct,  bofe  hrir  fie  in  Mrfec,  ouf  folgcnbc  atoe^  S^agcn 
erfud^cn  unb  auf§  ®cnierdfc  bcr  fiel^r  Iciteten,  unb  atpor  bomcl^m- 
lid^  ben  ajrautigom  toie  folgt.  1.  Ob  er  [id^  aud^  tuol  bebad^t  ge- 
ijriifft  unb  unterfud^  l&obe,  bafe  e§  il^nt  um  ®ottc§  ©l^rc  unb  bcr 
eigenen  $c^IiS  toegen  um  unfcrc  iScl&re  5U  tl&un  fcQ  (bic  tl^  bod^ 
nun  nid^  unbcfannt  fetin  toerbc)  yxvh  ha^  er  [old^c  au^  ctgencm 
untcrfud^n  unb  Scgrif fe  fiir  rid^tig  l^altc,  unb  folgltd^  an%  frct)cm 
SBtQcn,  unb  ungcanmngencm  ©emiitl^c  fid^  on  fold^  cmfd^icfecn 
unb  auftimmcn  f 6nn«,  fo  bofe  cr  ftd|,  Dor  fid^  fclbft  unb  bic  ®zmm 
bcrfclbcn  nad^  ®ottciS  bcrlct^en  in§  fiinfftigc  treulid^  l^ltcn  unb 
biefclbc  mit  fammt  \mi  anbcm  moQe  I)clffcn  i)flegen  unb  untcr- 
ftii^cn?  Unb  oh  fcinc  Dcrlobtc  oud^  cigcntlid^  cinic^  fold^  S38iIIen§ 

fei^? 

Unb  mcil  nod^  \mi  i8onbc§-@cfcfeen,  cine  borgcfc^tc  ^crfon, 
bic  Xrauungcn  bcrrid^  mufe,  unb  mir  ober  feinc  l^oben;  £)b  cr  2 
fid^  QudE^  3U  bcm  cntfd^Iicffcn  f  ontc,  tt)cnn  f  iinfftig  l^in,  cin  unb  anbc- 
rer,  aud^  in  bcrgleid^  SlngcIegcnJ^citcn  hric  er  gcgennxirtig,  mod^c 
f ommcn  unb  cin  fold^  unter  un§  unb  bon  unS,  bcgcl^rte  il^m  gc- 
mcinfd^afftlid^  mit  htn  anbcm  iwCc  fud^cn  bnrd^  gu  l^clffcn,  unb 
einen  $au6-9Satcr  l^Iffcn  onfftimmcn,  bcm  eg  iibergcben  toiirbc, 
bic  2:rauung  8U  tl^un? 

aSenn  benn  cinfSItig  unb  trculid^  auf  biefc  atocQ  gragen  gc- 
imHigct  unb  augcftimmet  toorbcn,  fo  l&at  man§  fiir  biHig  gead^tct. 
cincm  fold^  in  toiHfal^rcn,  babcQ  man  ba^  bcfte  fl^^offct,  inbem 
man  ntemanben  in§  $erfte  fcl^en  fan.  $icrauf  l^t  man  nod^  fiir 
nii^Iid^  gel^altcn  il&nen  anauratl^n  (h)ic  aud^  bon  StltcrS  ]§cr  bc^m 
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4.  To  maintain  the  same  among  our  posterity  and  to 
give  them  a  good  example. 

5.  For  God's  sake  also  who  may  indeed  expect  of  us 
that  we  shall  both  jointly  and  also  privately  at  home  culti- 
vate the  same  and  thus  show  before  every  one  that  it  is  to 
us  a  serious  and  notable  matter  to  be  in  this  regard  a 
people  separate  from  others.  • 

Wherefore,  we  have  found  ourselves  obligated  both  in 
the  past  and  the  present  with  regard  to  those  who  desire  to 
have  the  marriage  ceremony  performed  among  us,  and  in 
the  future  may  desire,  not  to  turn  these  so  flatly  aside  and 
thus  direct  them  away  from  the  doctrine  and  also  show 
ourselves  to  our  shame  before  God  and  man  as  not  regard- 
ing our  doctrine  and  not  working  together. 

We  have,  therefore,  regarded  it  necessary  by  the  fol- 
lowing two  questions  to  appeal  to  them  and  in  particular 
to  the  groom  and  direct  their  attention  to  doctrine  as  a  dis- 
tinguishing mark.  i.  Whether  he  had  carefully  reflected, 
weighed  and  examined  himself  that  he  earnestly  took  to 
heart  the  glory  of  God,  his  own  salvation  and  our  own  doc- 
trine (that  would  indeed  not  be  unknown  to  him)  and  that 
as  a  result  of  his  own  investigation  and  understanding  he 
regards  the  same  as  correct  and  hence  of  his  free  will  and 
unconstrained  mind  can  attach  himself  and  give  assent  to 
the  same  so  that  he  for  himself  and  his  own  by  God's  grace 
will  in  the  future  help  to  cultivate  and  support  the  same  ? 
And  whether  his  betrothed  for  herself  also  gives  assent  to 
the  same  ? 

And  since  by  the  laws  of  the  country  an  appointed  per- 
son must  perform  the  ceremony  and  we  have  none.  2.  If 
in  the  future  some  one  or  other  under  circumstances  simi- 
lar to  his  own  should  come  and  request  the  same  of  and  by 
us  whether  he  could  assent  to  this,  that  he  would  in  com- 
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CJ^riften-SSoIdfc  gefd^el^)  feofe  Wc  SBrout-Seutc,  bon  bem  icr  fie 
trauen  [olte,  fid^  borl^o  ttod^  bon  il^m  auS  Cl^riftfid^  Scl^r  Itffcn 
Bcfrogen  unb  unterrid^ten.  8u  iDcId^cm/  fo  Bifel^r  nad^  obigem 
Snnl^It  ciiraelpilliflct,  aud^  i^icrau,  mie  biHid^,  qHc  bcrftanbcn 
j&aben.  SBcId^  a&cr  Wfe^^  bcr  ^Pflegung  &er  Sc^r  nid^  Beijflc- 
tool^nt  unb  gleitf^hx)!  fold^en  S)tenft  5U  Iciftcn  bon  un^  begcl^ret, 
ba  l^cn  fid|  bic  ^oufe-SSater,  ben  95rQutigam  toa§  mel^r  jw  bcfra- 
gcn  bert)fltd^ct  bcfunben  um  3u  erfa^ren  toic  e§  urn  feme  Stngc- 
legcnl^eit  jur  fiel^r  ftd^ct.  SBer  ftd^  nun  abcr  Bc^  fciner  Bcborfte- 
I^nben  J^rSuung  8u  oBiger  Sefragung  nid^t  berftel^  fan,  ^^o,  fon- 
ncn  toir  unS  aud&  nad^  S(mbcS-@tefefeen  unb  Sl^riftKd^r  Serf affung 
nid^  Befugt  ad&ten  nnS  mit  il^  ju  [old^cm  hrid^tigm  offentlid^en 
$anbel  cinaulaffcn. 

©old^eiS  Bc§eugen  We  ^aufe-SSater  fotool  alte  ate  jungc,  mit 
il&rer  etgenen  ^nb. 


(Jl^riftol)]^  ©d^I^. 
(E]&rifto|)l&  5S*cI. 
®eorge  SBigner. 
Sol^on  Sodfel. 
STOeld^tor  ©d^Ife. 
ffl&riftot)]^  ^riBel. 
©briftot)]^  Hoffman. 
STOeld^ior  StiBel,  jun. 
S>Qbib  StfeBcI. 
STBral^om  S)refd&cr. 
STBral^m  Sadfel. 
SIBral^m  JhieBel. 
^onfe  Kbriftoi)]^  $uBncr. 
©eorge  ^eBel. 
®corge  SlnbcrS. 
®corgc  $eQbrid&. 
®eorge  ^riebel. 
e:]&riyto|)]&  ajiefd^tcr. 
SWeld^or  ^dtcl. 
SIBra^am  ©d^I^. 
©alfter  ^auS. 


Oeorg  ^9A, 
Sl&riftoi)]^  ©d^Ife,  iun. 
e:a§t)er  SSdfel. 
SacoB  S5*cl. 
©regoriuS  ©d^ul^. 
JTOattl^aS  ©crl^irrW. 
SercmiaiS  Sfi*cL 
STnbteoi^  ©d^Ift. 
©eorge  SJrefd^cr. 
5Dabtb  ©d^ulfe. 
Solfeer  ®d^rt 
©eorge  ©d^I^. 
SttnbreaS  ^eBel. 
StBroi^m  ^Bel. 
^remtai^  ^eBel. 
(S^riftol)]^  Sadfel  JKiff er. 
SWeld^or  ©d^uBert  Shefer. 
2lBra|(nn  $eirtd&. 
©^rifto^jl^  SWeifd^tcr. 
S)abtb  ©d^I^. 
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mon  with  the  others  befriend  such  a  one  and  help  to  select 
a  housefather  to  whom  the  performance  of  the  marriage 
ceremony  might  be  entrusted. 

These  two  questions  having  been  sincerely  and  honestly 
agreed  and  assented  to,  it  was  deemed  in  place  to  accede 
to  the  request  of  such  a  one  in  hope  for  the  best  since  no 
one  can  see  into  the  heart.  Hereupon  it  was  also  consid- 
ered salutary  to  advice  them  (as  was  the  custom  among 
Christian  people  in  earlier  times)  that  those  engaged  to  be 
married  should  beforehand  be  catechized  and  instructed  by 
the  one  who  was  to  marry  them.  To  the  foregoing  hith 
erto  approved  as  given  above  all  have  appropriately  given 
assent.  In  case  of  those  who  did  not  hitherto  support  our 
doctrines  and  who  yet  made  request  to  have  such  service 
rendered  by  us,  the  housefathers  found  themselves  under 
obligation  to  question  the  groom  somewhat  more  fully  to 
determine  how  much  he  was  concerned  about  our  doc- 
trine. If  any  one  can,  however,  not  consent  to  the  above 
questions  in  the  matter  of  his  approaching  marriage  we  can 
not  consider  ourselves  authorized  by  the  laws  of  the  Land 
and  Christian  organization  to  enter  upon  such  an  important 
public  act  with  him. 

The  housefathers  both  old  and  young  bear  testimony  to 
the  above  in  their  own  handwriting. 
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Bryan,  George,  157. 
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PREFATORY  NOTE. 

^^HE  following  pages  are  a  con- 
^^  tribution  to  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  German  Allied  Troops  serving 
under  the  British  flag  in  the  war  of 
American  Independence.  Printed 
in  various  journals  and  at  different 
times,  they  are  now  for  the  first  time 
brought  together  for  the  use  of  the 
Pennsylvania-German  Society.  The  successive  volumes 
of  its  publications  have  received  the  hearty  praise  of  stu- 
dents of  American  history,  and  much  light  has  been  thrown 
on  the  hitherto  neglected  sources  of  our  early  German 
settlements,  so  large  a  factor  in  the  successful  growth  of 
our  own  Commonwealth.  This  paper  in  its  present  form 
owes  much  of  any  ^alue  and  interest  it  may  possess,  to  the 
illustrations  to  the  text,  gathered  and  reproduced  by  Mr. 
Julius  F.  Sachse,  whose  artistic  skill  and  historical  knowl- 
edge have  done  so  much  for  Pennsylvania  history.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  Pennsylvania-German  Society  will 
lend  its  help  to  secure  copies  of  the  great  collection  of 
original  papers  in  German  Archives,  throwing  new  light 
on  the  successive  phases  of  Germany's  share  in  American 
history,  alike  in  peace  and  in  war,  for  at  all  times  Ger- 

(I) 
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2  The  Pennsylvania^  German  Society. 

many  was  a  fostering  mother  for  her  children  in  America ; 
to  the  infant  colonies,  and  especially  to  Pennsylvania,  it 
supplied  sturdy  farmers,  industrious  mechanics,  intelligent 
teachers,  learned  clergymen,  educated  physicians,  univer- 
sity graduates  and  trained  soldiers.  Many  of  them  are 
now  famous  in  our  history,  but  some  are  still  buried  in  ob- 
scurity, and  to  reveal  their  services,  search  must  be  made 
in  the  forgotten  archives  of  Germany,  where  are  kept  the 
letters  between  the  German  Church  authorities  and  their 
representatives  in  this  country,  as  well  as  the  military  rec- 
ords particularly  referred  to  in  the  following  pages.  The 
Pennsylvania-German  Society  has  wisely  devoted  most  of 
its  contributions  to  the  peaceful  side  of  our  history,  to  the 
emigration  that  made  Pennsylvania  prosperous,  and  to  the 
steady  and  sturdy  growth  of  the  German  settlers  in  Penn- 
sylvania. It  may  not  be  without  interest  to  point  to  the 
other  side  of  the  picture,  to  the  sources  of  a  betier  knowl- 
edge of  the  part  played  by  the  German  Allied  Troops  in 
the  American  Revolution,  for  to  their  familiar  letters  home 
this  country,  no  doubt,  owed  much  of  its  increased  impor- 
tance in  the  eyes  of  Germany,  and  after  Independence  was 
secured,  many  Germans  who  had  served  here  as  soldiers  on 
the  British  side,  came  to  the  United  States,  some  as  travel- 
lers, many  as  settlers,  and  thus  opened  the  way  for  that 
steady  flow  of  German  immigration  that  still  continues  to 
fill  our  borders.  These  pages  may  find  a  modest  place 
among  the  many  valuable  contributions  that  have  given  to 
the  Pennsylvania-German  Society  so  distinguished  a  posi- 
tion among  similar  societies  in  this  country. 

There  is  still  another  phase  of  the  relation  of  the  German 
Allied  Troops  and  America  not  found  in  the  official  ar- 
chives of  either  country,  but  still  of  interest.  There  were 
a  good  many  marriages  of  German  officers  and  soldiers  to 
Americans.     In  Rhode  Island  there  was  a  case  where  two 
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sisters  of  an  excellent  Newport  family  married  two  of  the 
Hessian  officers,  and  to  this  day  the  tie  of  relationship  is 
kept  alive  by  exchange  of  letters  and  visits,  for  a  period 
now  of  over  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  years.  There  are 
other  such  cases  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  and  South 
Carolina,  noteworthy  among  which  may  be  quoted  the 
case  of  the  father  of  Rev.  John  Gottlieb  Morris  of 
Maryland,  who  became  a  distinguished  surgeon  in  the 
Revolutionary  army.  Still  more  frequent  were  the  mar- 
riages of  non-commissioned  officers  and  enlisted  men, 
both  during  their  period  of  service  and  after  their  dis- 
charge. There  is  in  Philadelphia  more  than  one  note- 
worthy family  sprung  from  such  international  marriages, 
and  in  one  case  at  least,  in  spite  of  a  translation 
of  the  good  old  German  name  to  one  nearer  English 
style,  the  American  descendants  have  renewed  relations 
with  their  German  kinsfolk  and  traced  these  far  and  wide. 
Hardly  an  old  Pennsylvania  or  Maryland  town  or  village, 
where  Hessians  and  other  German  allied  troops  were 
quartered  during  their  long  imprisonment  after  Saratoga 
and  Trenton  and  Yorktown,  that  there  is  not  a  family 
descended  from  a  Hessian  ancestor.  Could  it  not  be  pos- 
sible to  collect  the  details  of  these  marriages,  and  form 
among  the  descendants,  another  sort  of  patriotic  society,  in 
which  Americans  descended  from  German  soldiers  should 
alone  be  enrolled?  No  doubt  many  of  these  families  have 
letters  and  papers  that  would  be  of  interest. 
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M' 


I  HILE  a  body  of  able 
historians,  McMas- 
ter,  Rhoadesy  Fiske,  Schou- 
ler  and  others  are  enriching 
the  world  by  an  admirable 
series  of  works  on  American 
history,  there  still  remains 
another  field  for  historical  re- 
search of  interest  and  value. 
There  are  in  Germany  many 
papers  dealing  with  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Germans  who 
were  here  as  soldiers  under 
the  British  flag,  and  took  an  active  and  important  part  in 
the  war  of  American  independence.  Bancroft  and  Lowell, 
Kapp  and  Ratterman  have  collected  and  used  such  material 
as  they  could  gather,  and  General  Stryker,  in  his  History 
of  the  Battle  of  Trenton^  has  added  largely  to  our  stock  of 
material  for  a  better  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  Ger- 
man Archives  still  carefully  preserved  at  Marburg  and  Ber- 
lin, and  other  collections  of  German  records.  It  was  through 
Kapp's  labors  that  Bancroft  added  to  his  own  collections, 
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now. belonging  to  the  New  York  Public  Library  and  deposi- 
ted in  the  Lenox  Library  of  that  city.  These  include  Steu- 
ben's Letters,  Riedesel's  Papers,  the  Anspach  Papers,  the 
Brunswick  Papers,  Ewald's  Feldzug  der  Hessen  nach  Ame- 
rika,  Geschichte  der  Hessichen  Yager  in  Amerikanischen 
Kriege,  14  vols,  of  German  MSS.,  Diaries  and  Journals  of 
Wiederhold,  Malzburg,  the  Lossberg  Regiment,  von  Mals- 
burg,  Papet,  Wiederfeld,  the  3d  Waldeck  Regiment,  Lo- 
theisen,  Reuber,  Piel,  D5hla,  Rtiffer,  Dinklage,  the  Hessian 
Yager  Regiment,  and  many  volumes  of  Reports  on  the  Bat- 
tles of  Long  Island,  Bennington,  the  Brandywine,  and  State 
Papers  relating  to  Prussia  and  America,  Prussia  and 
France,  Prussia  and  Holland,  Prussia  and  England  and 
Washington  and  Frederick  the  Great,  in  all  forty  MS. 
volumes  bearing  on  the  American  Revolution.  Sparks,  in 
his  collection  now  deposited  in  the  Library  of  Harvard 
University,  had  a  collection  of  papers  of  Steuben,  the  MS. 
of  De  Kalb's  Mission  to  America  in  1768  (since  printed  in 
part  in  French),  the  Correspondence  of  Frederick  the 
Great  with  his  Ministers  in  London  and  Paris  during  the 
American  War  of  Independence,  procured  in  Berlin  in 
1844  ^y  Wheaton,  then  American  Minister  there.  In  the 
Magazine  of  American  History  for  1877,  there  is  a  trans- 
lation, by  A.  A.  Bierstadt,  of  Bauermeister's  Narrative  of 
the  Capture  of  New  Tbrky  addressed  to  Captain  von  Wang- 
enheim ;  this  was  part  of  the  Bancroft  collection.  In  the 
same  volume  is  De  Lancey's  account  of  the  capture  of 
Fort  Washington,  with  a  map,  from  the  original  in  Cassel, 
obtained  by  Professor  Joy  for  Mr.  J.  Carson  Brevoort.  The 
New  York  Historical  Society  has  printed  the  Journal  of 
Krafit,  a  volunteer  and  corporal  in  Donop's  regiment,  and 
a  lieutenant  in  that  of  von  Bose,  who  married  in  New  York, 
became  a  clerk  in  the  Treasury  Department  at  Washing- 
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ton,  and  died  there  in  1804.  That  Society  has  also  printed 
the  Journal  of  General  Rainsford,  the  British  Commissary 
in  charge  of  the  German  forces  sent  to  this  country  by 
Great  Britain.  General  Stryker  obtained  from  the  Archives 
at  Marburg  and  Cassel  many  important  papers  freely  and 
well  used  in  his  capital  history  of  the  Battle  of  Trenton ; 
they  include  the  Court  of  Inquiry  of  the  Lossberg,  Knyp- 
hausen  and  Rail  Regiments,  lists  of  their  officers  and  of 
those  of  the  Artillery  and  Yagers,  Maps  by  Wiederhold, 
Fischer  and  Piel,  the  letters  of  Donop  and  Rail,  of  the 
Electors  of  Hesse  to  Knyphausen,  Diaries  of  Piel,  Minni- 
gerode,  Wiederhold  and  Ewald,  Reports  of  Donop's  Spies, 
and  altogether  some  twenty  MSS.,  all  dealing  with  the 
Battle  of  Trenton. 

Mr.  Charles  Gross  gave,  in  the  New  York  Evening  Postj 
an  account  of  his  visit  to  the  Marburg  Archives,  where  he 
found  the  Journal  of  the  Hessian  Corps  in  America  under 
General  v.  Heister ;  Reports  of  Heister  and  of  his  successor 
in  command,  v.  Knyphausen,  and  many  hundreds  of  un- 
bound papers.  In  the  Kriegs  Archiv  des  Grossen  Gen- 
eralstabsin  Berlin  there  are  many  official  reports  and  many 
papers  not  arranged  or  catalogued. 

Frederick  Kapp  described  the  Marburg  Archives  as  in- 
cluding ten  folio  volumes  of  papers  relating  to  the  part 
taken  by  the  Hessian  Corps  in  the  American  Revolution, 
the  negotiations  of  the  Landgrave  and  his  Minister,  v. 
Schlieffen,  with  the  English  government,  the  correspon- 
dence of  the  commanding  officers,  with  reports  of  opera- 
tions, maps,  sketches,  etc.  There  are  three  volumes  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Court  Martial  on  the  Battle  of  Trenton, 
a  number  of  Hessian  War  Records  indexed  by  Col.  Sturm- 
feder,  and  hundreds  of  letters  written  by  officers  to  their 
families,  who  were  directed  by  the  Landgrave  to  send 
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them  to  him  for  perusal  —  involuntary,  but  very  good  and 
competent  witnesses  of  what  they  saw  in  America.  Mr. 
Edward  J.  Lowell,  author  of  that  capital  book.  The  Hes- 
sians in  the  American  Revolution^  in  a  paper  printed  in 
the  second  volume,  second  series  of  the  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Proceedings^  speaks  of  thirty-seven  regimental  journals, 
and  twelve  volumes  of  papers  at  Marburg  and  twenty-five 
in  Cassel,  in  addition  to  a  large  collection  in  Berlin,  a  frag- 
ment of  a  Journal  of  the  Waldeck  Regiment  at  Arolsen,  and 
that  of  an  officer  of  the  Anspach  Regiment  in  the  Anspach 

Library.  In  his  Hessians 
in  the  American  Revolution^ 
Mr.  Lowell  refers  to  a  dozen 
Diaries  and  Journals  in  the 
collection  at  Cassel.  A  copy 
of  one  of  these,  that  of  Wie- 
derhold,  covers  the  period 
from  October  7, 1776,  to  De- 
cember 7,  1780,  with  seven- 
teen colored  maps,  plans, 
etc.  At  the  end  there  is  a 
note  that  Wiederhold  died  in 
Cassel  in  1805,  when  the 
original  descended  to  his 
son,  who  died  at  Marburg  in  1863.  From  him  it  passed  to 
his  son,  who  went  to  America  in  1880,  but  since  then  has 
not  been  heard  from,  so  that  the  original  has  been  lost  or  is, 
at  least,  no  longer  accessible.  Bancroft  and  Washington 
Irving  used  copies  (without  the  maps,  etc.)  made  for  them, 
and  speak  of  it  as  very  valuable.  Bound  up  with  my  copy 
are  extracts  from  letters  of  Henel  and  Henkelman  and  Ries, 
giving  an  account  of  the  capture  of  Fort  Washington,  and 
the  order  changing  the  name  to  Fort  Knyphausen ;  a  list 
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of  the  Hessian  Regiments  and  their  commanders,  and  a 
memorandum  that  each  batallion  was  ordered  to  keep 
an  exact  journal  in  duplicate,  of  which  one  copy  was  to  be 
filed  in  the  State  Archives;  lists  of  the  Troops  sent  to 
America  and  their  organization,  and  of  General  and  Field 
Officers;  list  of  casualties  at  the  capture  of  Fort  Wash- 
ington, signed  by  Knyphausen;  and  a  bibliography  of 
German  books,  on  the  share  of  the  German  troops  in 
the  American  War  of  Independence,  among  them  the 
Memoirs  of  Ochs  and  Senden,  who  lived  to  be  Hessian 
General  Officers,  and  various  Magazine  articles,  and  the 
Diary  of  a  Hessian  Officer  by  Dr.  v.  Heister  in  the  ZeiU 
schrifl  /urKunst  des  Krieges,  Berlin,  1828  ;  a  fragment  of 
an  apparently  original  Diary  of  a  Soldier ;  a  copy  of  that 
of  Rechnagel ;  extracts  from  the  Journal  of  Donop,  and 
from  that  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry  on  the  Battle  of  Trenton, 
with  reports  of  the  Lossberg,  Knyphausen  and  Rail  Regi- 
ments in  that  affair,  and  of  Schafier,  Matthaeus,  Baum, 
Pauli,  Biel,  Martin,  all  dated  Philadelphia,  1778,  and  the 
finding  of  the  Court,  dated  April  23, 1782,  and  a  fragment 
of  its  report.  The  author  of  this  Diary,  Andreas  Wieder- 
hold,  was  a  Lieutenant  in  Rail's  Regiment  and  afterwards 
Captain  in  the  Knyphausen  Regiment.  Lowell,  in  his  cap- 
ital book  on  The  Hessians  in  America^  makes  frequent 
use  of  this  Diary,  and  in  a  note  says  that  Ewald  mentions 
Wiederhold  as  distinguished  in  1762,  so  that  he  could  not 
have  been  a  very  young  man  when  he  served  here.  Lowell 
used  a  copy  in  the  Cassel  Library,  and  notes  that  **  it  was 
made  from  the  original  by  the  husband  of  Wiederhold's 
granddaughter,  and  contains  several  interesting  appen- 
dices," so  mine  may  be  a  counterpart. 
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^to%hxitannitn  tu  Jrlanb. 


♦|r N  the  Fkilic  Ledger,  Phil- 
II      adelphia,     Thursday, 


January  25,  1900,  appeared 
the  following  on  "The  Ger- 
man Soldier  in  the  American 
War  for  Independence  " : 

For  many  years  Germany 
showed  a  good  deal  of  regret 
for  the  part  played  by  its  sol- 
diers in  the  English  Army  in 
our  struggle  for  independence. 
With  her  own  rise  and  growth 
in  importance  as  a  nation,  she  has  begun  to  assert  the 
value  of  the  services  of  the  German  allies  of  the  British 
Army.  Eelking  wrote  an  exhaustive  history  of  their 
achievements,  and  Kapp  a  valuable  book  on  the  subject. 
Not  long  since  a  Hessian,  Treller,  published  quite  a  good 
historical  novel,  Forgotten  Heroes^  in  which  he  paid 
tribute  to  the  Germans  who  fought  under  the  English  flag 
in  America.  Recently  another  German  author,  Moritz  von 
Berg,  printed  a  long  historical  romance  on  the  same  sub- 
ject,  dedicated  to  the   great   grandson   of   General   von 
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Heister,  the  leader  of  the  Hessian  soldiers  in  America. 
The  story  is  drawn  largely  from  the  papers  of  the  times 
still  preserved  in  the  public  offices  and  by  private  families 
of  the  country  which  sent  its  sons  to  fight  here.  The 
scenes  described  contrast  the  home  life  of  the  Hessians  at 
the  time,  and  the  new  country  in  which  the  young  soldiers 
made  their  campaign,  and  the  historical  portion  deals  with 
the  elector  of  Hesse  and  his  share  in  supplying  soldiers  to 
his  cousin,  the  King  of  England,  to  help  in  reducing  his 
rebellious  subjects  in  America.  The  events  of  the  Ameri- 
can War  of  Independence  are  followed  very  closely,  and 
in  an  appendix  are  a  number  of  hitherto  unprinted  letters 
and  some  documents  drawn  from  the  Archives  at  Marburg, 
and  from  Eelking,  and  other  historical  sources. 

The  book  has  value  and  interest  as  showing  that  Ger- 
many to-day  takes  a  curious  pride  in  the  share  her  sons 
played  in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  Of  even 
greater  interest  is  the  *'  Diary  of  a  Hessian  officer  at  the 
time  of  the  American  War  of  Independence,"  recently 
printed  at  Pyritz  on  the  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Royal  Bismarck  Gymnasium  of  that  place.  It  is  the 
journal  of  Captain  von  Dornberg,  preserved  by  his  family 
at  their  home  in  Hesse.  It  covers  the  period  from  March 
1779  to  June  1781,  and  gives  his  letters  home  from  the 
time  he  left  with  his  command  until  his  return  on  the  staff 
of  General  Knyphausen.  There  is  a  brief  historical  sketch 
of  the  War  of  American  Independence,  intended  for  the 
use  of  the  boys  of  the  Gymnasium  or  High  School,  and  a 
short  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  writer,  who,  after  serving  in 
the  Wars  with  Napoleon  and  later  as  Hessian  Minister  in 
London,  died  in  Cassel  in  1819.  His  diary,  journal  and 
letters  are  mostly  written  in  French,  for  that  was  the  court 
language  of  the  day,  and  his  clever  pencil  sketches  served 
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to  heighten  their  interest  for  the  home  circle,  while  their 
preservation  until  their  recent  publication  shows  that  his 
descendants  are  not  ashamed  of  his  share  of  that  service, 
which  at  least  made  America  better  known  to  the  people 
of  Germany,  while  it  gave  them  lessons  of  value  for  their 
own  improvement  in  the  art  of  war.  Although  the  cam- 
paigns took  him  through  both  North  and  South,  it  is  char- 
acteristic of  German  fidelity  to  duty,  that  his  descriptions 
are  limited  to  his  own  modest  share  in  the  business  of 
soldiering,  and  that  he  nowhere  gives  the  slightest  intima- 
tion that  he  saw  the  future  greatness  of  the  new  republic. 
In  this  respect  he  and  his  countrymen  were  greatly  unlike 
the  French,  whose  letters  and  descriptions  were  full  of 
their  anticipations  of  the  country  to  whose  independence 
they  contributed  alike  in  men  and  money.     The  Dom- 

berg  Diary,  however,  has  the 
value  of  an  original  and  hitherto 
unprinted  addition  to  the  contem- 
porary records  of  the  American 
Revolution  by  one  who  did  his 
best  to  prevent  its  successful 
issue. 

Then  there  are  novels  by  Spiel- 
hagen  and  by  Norden,  dealing 
with  the  adventures  of  the  Ger- 
man soldiers  serving  in  the  Eng- 
lish army  in  the  American  Revo- 
lution. 
The  editor  of  the  Domberg  Diary,  Gotthold  Marseille, 
Head  Master  of  the  Gymnasium  at  Pyritz,  speaks  of  a 
privately  printed  Family  History  of  the  Schlieffens,  be- 
longing to  the  present  head  of  the  family  living  at  Pyritz, 
with  a  full  account  of  the  negotiations  of  Count  Martin 
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von  Schlieffen  as  Minister  of  Landgraf  Frederick  II. 
of  Hesse  Cassel,  with  Col.  Faucit  as  the  representative  of 
George  III.  He  also  refers  to  Ewald's  book  on  Light  In- 
fantry, published  in  Cassel  in  1785,  on  his  return  from 
America,  where  he  had  learned  many  useful  lessons  after- 
wards put  in  practice  in  his  reorganization  of  the  German 
troops  for  service  in  the  wars  with  Napoleon.  The  con- 
tinuation of  Ddmberg's  Diary  will  add  another  to  the 
numerous  list  of  original  papers  by  those  who  actually 
served  here. 

Pausch's  Journal  was  printed  by  Stone  as  No.  14  of 
Munsell's  Historical  Series,  Albany,  1887,  and  as  he  was 
Chief  of  the  Hanau  Artillery  during  Burgoyne's  Campaign 
it  has,  of  course,  special  interest.  Gen.  Stryker  got  through 
Mr.  Pendleton,  then  Minister  in  Berlin,  an  order  from  the 
younger  Bismarck,  then  an  assistant  to  his  father,  to  ex- 
amine the  records  at  Marburg,  and  through  a  German  long 
resident  in  Trenton  he  procured  about  a  thousand  pages  of 
MS.,  covering  everything  relating  to  the  Hessians  at  Tren- 
ton. The  substance  of  this  is  now  published  in  Gen. 
Stryker's  admirable  and  exhaustive  History  of  the  Battle 
of  Trenton^  rich  in  its  original  material,  reproduced  in  text 
and  notes  and  appendices,  for  students  of  history.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  fact  that  a  nephew  was  studying  at  Mar- 
burg, I  wrote  to  him  that  Lowell  said  a  descriptive  cata- 
logue of  the  Archives  there  relating  to  the  American  War 
of  Independence  could  be  made  for  six  hundred  marks, 
and  asked  him  to  call  on  Dr.  Konnicke,  for  many  years  in 
charge.  In  reply  to  questions  on  the  subject,  he  said  it 
would  cost  four  or  five  thousand  marks,  and  take  a  long 
time,  adding  that  Eelking  was  too  biassed  to  be  trust- 
worthy, and  he  (Konnicke)  had  no  sympathy  with  Ameri- 
cans.    He,  however,  showed  his  collection  of  Berichte, 
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Tagebiicher,  Registers,  Letters  between  the  Landgraf  and 
Knyphausen ;  an  assistant  was  much  more  ready  to  give 
all  the  help  in  his  power,  and  I  still  think  that  such  a 
Catalogue  of  the  American  records  at  Marburg  would  be 
well  worth  getting.  The  renewed  interest  of  the  Hessians 
in  the  part  their  ancestors  took  in  the  American  War  of 
Independence  is  shown  in  a  lecture  on  the  subject  by  Col. 
V.  Werthem,  of  the  Hussar  Regiment  Hesse  Homburg, 
delivered  by  him  at  the  Officers'  Casino,  and  printed  at 
Cassel  m  1895.  He  refers  to  Eelking  and  to  von  Poster's 
unfinished  work  on  the  same  subject,  Cassel,  1864,  and 
to  letters  printed  in  the  Preussische  Militdr  Wochenblatt 
in  1833,  and  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Kurhessischen 
Zeitschrifl;  Col.  v.  Werthem  says  his  special  purpose  is 
to  enlist  the  interest  of  owners  of  letters  and  journals  of 
those  who  took  part  in  the  American  War,  some  of  which 
had  been  shown  to  him.  The  publication  of  the  Dornberg 
Diary  shows  that  good  results  have  followed  his  appeal. 
He  estimates  the  number  who  remained  in  America  as 
about  4,500,  and  no  doubt  many  of  them  became  good 
Americans.  He  mentions  the  fact  that  the  young  volun- 
teer, Ochs,  who  has  left  a  capital  book  on  his  experiences 
as  a  soldier  in  America,  rose  to  be  a  General  in  the  Hes- 
sian Army,  and  left  a  son  who  served  from  1836  to  1850, 
and  finally  was  in  command  of  the  Regiment  which  Col. 
v.  Werthern  was  addressing  in  1895.  Not  without  interest 
is  Popp's  Diary,  he  was  a  soldier  in  the  Beyreuth  Anspach 
Regiment,  who  came  to  this  country  in  his  22nd  year,  an 
illiterate  young  fellow ;  he  began  his  Diary  on  June  26, 
1777,  and  carried  it  on  after  his  return  home,  adding  some 
curious  verses.  Das  Lied  von  Ausmarsch  and  Gedenken 
tiber  die  Hergabe  der  beiden  Markgrafthiimer  Bayreuth  u. 
Anspach  in  Franken  an  das  Konigliche  Haus  Preussen, 
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in  which,  with  great  patience  and  ingenuity,  the  left-hand 
column  is  a  strong  thanksgiving,  but  reading  across  the 
lines  there  is  a  right-hand  column  in  which  the  Lord's 
Prayer  is  so  divided  as  to  change  the  sense  into  a  bitter 
attack  on  this  transfer  of  sovereignty.  The  original  is 
preserved  in  the  City  Library  of  Bayreuth ;  it  closes  with 
some  notes  as  late  as  1796,  and  has  some  very  good  maps 
of  the  operations  on  the  Hudson,  on  the  Delaware  and 
around  Philadelphia.  The  copy  of  it  which  I  own  was 
made  for  me  at  Bayreuth,  but  the  Librarian  there  said 
that  he  knew  of  no  other  material  of  the  kind  preserved  in 
either  public  or  private  collections  in  that  quaint  old  town 
so  full  of  memories  of  the  i8th  Century.  In  a  little  book 
of  Stories  of  Hessian  War  His- 
tory^  by  Freiherr  v.  Ditfurth, 
(the  name  is  of  interest  as  it  was 
that  of  one  of  the  Hessian  Regi- 
ments which  served  here)  — 
there  is  a  statement  that  from 
one  Hessian  village,  30  men 
were  sent  with  various  Regi- 
ments to  America,  and  12  of 
them  were  heads  of  families. 
Reuber's  Diary  shows  that  of 
these  30,  only  2  died  here,  and 
one  remained  in  America.     A 

large  proportion  of  the  so-called  Hessians  were  volunteers 
from  other  parts  of  Germany,  attracted  by  the  high  pay 
and  the  good  care  given  by  the  British  to  their  soldiers. 
In  those  days  of  distress  and  need,  Germans  were  only  too 
glad  to  escape  compulsory  military  service  in  Prussia  and 
other  German  States,  by  volunteering  in  the  Regiments 
raised  for  the  American  War,  and  the  prospect  of  a  new 
home. 
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Ditfurth  demonstrates  the  utter  falsity  of  the  pretended 
letter  of  the  elector  of  Hesse  Cassel,  dated  February  8, 
1778,  now  accepted  as  one  of  Franklin's  characteristic  and 
clever  bits  of  satire  directed  against  Great  Britain  and  its 
allies.  It  seems  to  have  been  revived  in  the  German  press 
in  1847,  through  an  American  historian,  Eugene  Reg- 
nauld,  of  the  St.  Louis  Reveille^  and  printed  by  Dr. 
Franz  Lroher,  professor  and  member  of  the  Royal  Bava- 
rian Academy  of  Sciences,  in  his  History  of  Germans  in 
America^  Leipsic  and  Cincinnati,  1847,  as  an  interesting^ 
if  doubtful,  contribution  to  the  contemporary  documents  of 
the  American  Revolution.  A  careful  answer  was  supplied 
in  the  Grenzboten  of  1858  (No.  29)  by  the  Keeper  of  the 
Archives  at  Cassel,  in  copies  or  extracts  from  the  MS.  cor- 
respondence of  the  Landgraf  Frederick  II.  with  Heister 
and  Knyphausen,  in  reference  to  the  Hessian  losses  at 
Trenton ;  in  fact,  the  regiments  that  suffered  most  there 
now  make  that  battle  part  of  their  record  of  honor.  It  is 
one  of  their  traditions  that  Ewald  first  threw  aside  the  pow- 
dered queues  and  heavy  boots  of  the  Hessians,  clothing  his 
Yagerbattalion  in  a  fashion  suited  to  American  climate  and 
conditions,  and  thus  set  the  example  followed  with  great 
advantage  in  the  Napoleonic  Wars.  Other  Hessian  officers 
who  had  served  here,  notably  Miinchhausen,  Wiederhold, 
Ochs,  Emmerich,  Ewald  and  others,  applied  the  lessons 
they  had  learned  here  and  thus  became  distinguished 
among  the  soldiers  who  showed  great  ability  in  restoring 
to  Germany  its  independence  of  French  mastery.  The 
reputation  brought  home  by  the  Hessians  who  served  in 
America  led  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia  to  try  to  secure 
for  his  army  the  services  of  their  oflScers,  particularly  of 
the  light  infantry  and  Yigers.  Many  of  them  won  dis- 
tinction in  the  wars  with  Napoleon  against  the  French  offi- 
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cers  who  had  also  served  against  them  in  America.  The 
army  lists  of  France,  Germany  and  England  are  full  of  the 
names  of  those  who  had  learned  useful  lessons  in  the  art  of 
war  in  the  American  Revolution.  Even  the  pay,  clothing, 
food  and  allowances  of  the  Hessian  soldiers  were  increased 
in  order  to  secure  something  like  the  advantageous  condi- 
tions under  which  officers  and  men  served  under  the  British 
flag  in  America  and  in  the  other  wars  and  expeditions  that 
were  carried  on  largely  by  German  allied  troops. 


THE  RECRUIT  1776. 
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German  Diaries  and  Journals. 

kF  the  German  Diaries  and 
Journals  now   accessible 
in  print,  there  are  : 

1.  Melzheimer,  printed  in 
Montreal  from  a  copy  furnished 
by  Stone. 

2.  Papet,  in  Pennsylvania 
Magazine  of  History, 

3.  Dohla,  printed  by  Ratter- 
mann  in  Deutsch  Amerik.  Ma-- 
gazin^  Vol.  i,  No.  i,  October, 
1866. 

4.  Pausch,  printed  by  Stone,  in  Munsell's  Series. 

5.  Baurmeister,  in  Magazine  of  American  History^  i877» 
by  Bierstadt,  of  the  N.  Y.  Historical  Society. 

6.  Riedesel's  Letters  in  his  Life  by  Eelking,  reprinted 
in  a  translation  by  Stone. 

7.  Madame  von  Riedesel's  admirable  Letters^  first 
printed  in  Berlin  in  1801,  and  since  then  in  several  edi- 
tions both  in  Germany  and  in  this  country. 

8.  Schubert  v.  Senden's  Journal  (an  extract  was  printed 

(18) 
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in  1839  ^"  ^o\.  47,  of  \ht  Journal  for  Ari^  Science  and 
History  of  War,  Berlin,  Mittler). 

Of  others  not  yet  printed  there  are  MSS. : 

1.  Malsburgj  mentioned  by  Eelking  as  in  his  possession 
in  Meiningen  in  1862.  Of  it  Bancroft's  Collection  (now 
in  the  Lenox  Library,  N.  Y.)  has  a  copy  in  two  volumes, 
made  by  Kapp's  direction,  with  his  note  that  Malsburg  was 
a  superficial  observer  and  reporter,  as  well  as  of : 

2.  Reutet^s,  of  Rail's  Regiment,  1776-1783. 

3.  Lotheisen^s  Journal  of  the  Leib  (Body)  Guard  Regi- 
ment, 1776-1784,  with  a  description  of  Philadelphia  in  1777- 
1778.  Eelking  notes  that  he  had  compared  the  original 
signed  by  Lotheisen,  Marburg,  August  i ,  1 784,  with  the  copy. 

4.  Piely  Lossberg  Regiment,  1776-1783,  includes  Diary 
of  Voyage,  and  Extracts  from  Trenton  Court  of  Inquiry. 

5.  Steuemagel,  Waldeck  Regiment,  1776-1783. 

6.  Wiederhold,  Diary,  1776-1780  (printed  in  Amer. 
Germ.)  (vide  Appendix  A). 

7.  Ewald,  Feldzug  der  Hessen  in  Amerika,  copied  from 
Ephemeriden,  Marburg,  1785. 

8.  Journal  of  Lowenstein  Regiment. 

9.  do      of  Plattes  Battalion,  by  Bauer. 

ID.  do  of  Lossburg  Regiment,  by  Heusser. 

11.  do  of  Huyn  Regiment,  by  Kleinschmidt. 

12.  do  of  the  Feldjager  Corps. 

13.  do  of  the  Trumbach  Regiment. 

14.  do  of  the  Knoblauch  Regiment. 

15.  do  of  the  Mirbach  Regiment. 

16.  Reports  of  Knyphausen  and  Riedesel. 

17.  Popp's  Journal  (vide  Appendix  B). 

Of  printed  books  by  Germans  who  served  here,  many 
are  noteworthy,  for  instance,  Friedrich  Adolph  Julius  von 
Wangenheim,  First  Lieutenant  and  later  Captain  on  the 
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staff,  came  in  1777  from  the  Ducal  Gotha  service  into  the 
Hessian  Yager  Corps,  and  remained  in  it  after  the  war. 
He  published  in  Gdttingen  in  1781  a  **  Description  of  Amer- 
ican Trees,  with  reference  to  their  use  in  German  forests,** 
and  this  little  volume,  dated  at  Staaten  Island,  was  after 
his  return,  reprinted  in  1787,  in  a  handsome  illustrated 
folio.  He  afterwards  entered  the  Prussian  Forestry  ser- 
vice, and  established  near  Berlin  a  small  collection  of 
American  trees,  still  preserved  with  pride  by  his  successors 
in  office  in  charge  of  it. 

Dr.  Johann  David  Schoepf  was  a  military  surgeon  in  the 
German  forces  serving  here  during  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, and  he  printed  in  Erlangen,  in  1781,  an  account  of 
his  medical  experiences,  which  was  translated  and  reprinted 
in  Boston  in  1875.  He  also  printed  in  1787  a  Materia 
Medica  Americanis  Seftentrionalis  Potissimum  Regni 
VegetabiliSj  in  which  he  used  material  supplied  to  him  by 
G.  H.  E.  Muhlenberg,  of  Lancaster ;  later  he  returned  here 
and  his  Travels^  published  in  1788,  are  well-known,  and 
he  did  even  greater  service  by  making  American  botanists 
and  men  of  other  scientific  pursuits  better  known  to  those 
of  Germany  by  exchange  of  letters,  etc. 

In  1817  General  Baron  von  Ochs  published  in  Cassel  his 
observations  on  the  modem  art  of  war,  containing  much  of 
his  personal  experiences  during  his  service  in  this  country 
as  a  subaltern.  His  Li/e  has  a  very  good  account  of  his 
services  in  this  country. 

In  1796  Ewald,  then  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Danish 
service,  published  in  Schleswig,  his  Service  of  Light  In- 
fantry ^  already  printed  in  Hesse  Cassel  in  1784 ;  it  is  full 
of  references  to  his  personal  experiences  in  America,  and 
it  is  significant  of  the  man  that  after  carrying  off  from 
the  Hopkinson  House,  at  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  the  volume 
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edited  by  Provost  Smith,  of  the  College  of  Philadelphia, 
containing  young  Hopkinson's  prize  essay,  he  returned  it 
with  thanks,  and  the  book  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the 
Hopkinson  family  as  one  of  their  rare  treasures.  In  his 
little  book  he  reports  what  General  Howe  told  him  of  his 
personal  experience  during  the  old  French  War  in  America, 
and  confirms  it  by  his  success  with  light  troops  in  the 
American  War  of  Independence.  He  gives  a  curious  pic- 
ture of  Philadelphia  in  1778,  when  Colonel  von  Wurmb  had 
charge  of  the  expeditions  sent  out  to  bring  in  supplies ;  he 
divided  his  force  into  three  parties,  —  one  went  out  on  the 
Lancaster  Road,  another  out  the  Marshall  Road,  and  the 
third  out  the  Darby  road  —  these  three  roads  being  parallel 
and  only  a  half  hour's  march  apart ;  the  woods  that  lined 
them  were  thoroughly  searched  by  patrols,  so  that  the 
enemy,  in  spite  of  Washington  and  Morgan,  could  never 
reach  the  foragers.  He  speaks  of  the  success  of  the 
Americans  in  their  attacks  on  small  and  large  English 
forces  not  properly  protected  by  light  infantry  outposts. 
His  own  experience  in  the  Seven  Years'  War  in  Europe 
was  of  service  to  him  in  America,  and  that  again  in- 
creased his  efficiency  in  the  war  with  France  and  Ger- 
many. He  describes  Pulaski's  failure  at  Egg  Harbor, 
and  Donop's  at  Red  Bank,  and  Arnold's  in  Virginia,  and 
Armand's  at  Morristown,  and  Tarleton's  success,  and  his 
own,  as  examples  of  what  light  infantry  can  do  or  fail  in, 
just  as  they  are  well  or  badly  led.  He  criticises  Howe's 
failure  to  follow  up  his  success  at  Brandywine,  and  calls  it 
building  a  golden  bridge  for  the  enemy  thus  to  neglect  to 
drive  him  with  fresh  troops  when  he  is  in  retreat.  In  the 
Jerseys,  on  Rhode  Island,  at  Germantown,  in  Virginia,  he 
saw  just  such  examples  of  the  neglect  to  use  light  infantry 
to  advantage,  and  he  points  out  many  instances  in  which 
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their  value  was  shown  on  both  sides.  Ewald  also  printed 
at  Schleswig,  in  1798,  1800  and  1803,  three  small  volumes, 
Belehrungen  uber  den  Kriegy  with  anecdotes  of  soldiers 
from  Alexander  and  Pompey  to  Frederick  the  Great  and 
Napoleon,  with  some  of  his  own  personal  experience  in 
America. 

Seume,  a  well-known  German  writer,  wrote  at  Halifax 
in  1782  his  account  of  his  experience  in  the  Hessian  ser- 
vice; it  was  first  printed  in  AxcYi^nYiolz^  Journal  \n  1789, 
and  a  translation  is  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society  for  November,  1887 ;  it  is  also 
found  in  his  autobiography,  published  in  his  collected 
works,  and  the  changes  between  this  and  the  earlier  ver- 
sion have  been  unfavorably  commented  on. 

Schlozer's  Briefuiechsel^  10  volumes,  1776-1782,  and  his 
Staats  Anzeigen^  sl  continuation,  in  18  volumes,  contain 
many  papers  of  interest  relating  to  the  American  War  of 
Independence,  notably  a  series  of  letters  from  an  officer 
who  served  under  Burgoyne,  and  dragged  out  weary 
months  as  a  prisoner  of  war  in  Cambridge  and  later  in  Vir- 
ginia. The  Frankfort  Neuesten  Staatsbegebenheiten  pub- 
lished letters  by  German  officers  describing  the  Battle  of 
Long  Island,  v.  Sendens  Tagebuch  appeared  in  Zeit^ 
schrift  fur  Geschichte  des  Krieges^  Berlin,  Mittler,  8th  and 
9th  parts,  1839.  H^»  ^^^»  ^^^  ^  general  officer  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 

V.  Heister*s  Diary  is  printed  in  Zeitschrifi  fiir  Kunst 
des  KriegeSy  Berlin,  Mittler,  Vol.  12,  No.  3,  1828. 

Reimery  Amerikanisches  ArchiVy  3  vols.,  Brunswick^ 
1777-8. 

Melsheimery  Tagebucky  Minden,  1776. 

Riedesely  JIfme.y  Die  Berufsreise  Nach  Amerikay  Berlin, 
1801  (and  frequently  reprinted).     One  of  the  most  charm- 
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SAPB  CONDUCT.  SIGNBD  BY  UBUT.    HINRICHS.      (OSIGINAI,  IK 

P.  G.  ROSBNGARTBN*S  COIXBCTION.) 

(Tnnalatioti.)  All  officers,  soldiers,  and  whosoever  pertains  to  the  armj 
are  herebj  most  sharplj  commanded  that  Bzim  Black,  a  resident  of  the  County 
of  Burlington,  in  the  pixjrince  of  New  Jersey,  his  family  and  property  are  not 
to  be  injured  in  the  least,  nor  is  anything  to  be  purloined.  Otherwise  such 
will  be  most  severely  punished. 

Bordendaun,  given  the  loth  of  December,  1776. 

By  order  of  the  Commander-in-Chief, 

JOHANN  HINUCHS,  I^ieot 
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SATt  .    /i  CT,  SIONHIj    l.V    LIV'T.     HINRRITS.       (ORIGINAI^   IN 

F.  (,.  R< *::r: Nf; vRi knV'.  c( 'I^t.rci ion. ) 

I 
'".''    '        :fn.)     All  ofiiot-r-.,  st.U>frs,  aiul  whosoever  pertains  to  the- army 

au  '  •        .  most  sharpie  cuirmanciet'.  that  E?ra  black,  a  residtntof  the  County 

•■:  't^t<.»n.  in  the  provltn.e  of  New  Jetsey,  his  family  and  propt^tty  are  not 

■  larrd  in  the  Vdflt,  n(»f  is  anything  to  be  purloined.     Otherwise  sncb 

TTist  Sf'vei'ely  punisht-d. 

l>>r'>ndaan.  given  'hv  lotb  nf  DL-cember,  1776. 

liy  o/uer  of  ihe  Cor::manJer-in-Ch:ef, 

JOHANK   HlNRICni>,  I^icut. 
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BARON    FRIEORICH    WILHELM    VON    LOSSBERG. 

MAJOR-GENERAL,    1778-1781  ;     LIEUTENANT-GENERAL      1782-1783. 
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ing  books  that  can  be  found  —  full  of  womanly  heroism. 

Leiste^  Beschreibung  des  Brittischen  Amerika.  Wolf en- 
biittel,  1778. 

Schlieffen^  Von  den  Hessen  in  Amerika^  1782. 

Hinrichs^  extracts  from  the  letter  book  of  Captain 
Johann  Hinrichs  of  the  Hessian  Yager  Corps,  1778-1780, 
translated  by  Julius  F.  Sachse,  in  Pennsylvania  Magazine j 
July,  1898. 

Brunswick  Magazine^  a  Hessian  journal,  gives  a  letter, 
reprinted  in  translation  in  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine^ 
from  the  Duke  to  Riedesel,  advising  all  supernumerary 
officers  and  sick  and  wounded  and  men  under  punishment 
to  remain  in  America. 

Der  Hessische  Offizier  in  America  is  a  curious  little  play 
printed  in  Gottingen,  1783,  and  characteristic  as  showing 
the  interest  in  America  at  the  time  of  its  publication.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  Philadelphia  during  its  occupancy  by  the 
British,  and  Indians,  Quakers,  English,  German  and 
American  soldiers,  and  negroes,  are  among  the  dramatis 
personae, —  it  must  have  been  written  by  some  one  who 
had  been  here,  for  it  shows  great  familiarity  with  the  city 
and  the  conflicting  parties  residing  or  stationed  here  during 
the  Revolution. 

Of  recent  works,  dealing  with  the  German  soldiers  in 
the  British  Army  during  the  American  War  of  Independ- 
ence, the  most  notable  are : 

Max  von  Eelking,  Die  DeutschenHulfstruffen  im  Nord- 
amerikanischen  Befreiungskriege^  i'j'j6  bis  1783.  Han- 
over, 1863,  2  vols.  (An  abridged  translation  was  printed 
by  Munsell  in  Albany  in  1893.) 

Eelking,  Leben  und  Wirken  des  Herzoglich  Braun* 
schweig^schen  General  Lieutenants  Friedrick  Adolf  h  von 
Riedesel^  Leipzig,  1856,  3  vols.  (Stone's  translation  was 
printed  by   Munsell  in  Albany.) 
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Friedrich  Kapp,  Der  Soldaienhandel  deutschen  Fursten 
nach  Amerika^  Berlin,  1864  and  a  second  edition,  1874. 

His  life  of  Steuben  and  that  of  De  Kalb  were  printed, 
the  former  in  Berlin,  1858,  and  the  latter  in  Stuttgart  in 
1862,  and  both  in  English  in  New  York  subsequently. 
His  Geschichte  der  deutschen  im  Staate  Neiv  Tork^  N.  Y., 
1869. 

His  Friederich  der  Grosse  und  die  Vereingten  Staaten 
von  Amerikuj  Leipzig,  1871. 

Ferdinand  Pfister,  Der  Nordamerikanische  Unabhangig- 
keits  Kriegi  Kassel,  1864. 

An  anonymous  pamphlet,  Friedrich  II.  ^  Cassel,  1879, 
was  translated  (in  an  abridged  form)  and  printed,  with  por- 
traits of  the  two  Electors  of  Hesse  Cassel,  father  and 
son,  who  sent  their  soldiers  to  America  under  treaty 
with  Great  Britain,  in  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of 
History  and  Biografhy  in  July,  1899.  Besides  its  de- 
fence of  the  Hessian  Princes  on  the  ground  that  their 
alliance  was  in  conformity  with  their  traditional  and  his- 
torical cooperation  with  Great  Britain,  in  a  desperate 
and  successful  war  in  behalf  of  Protestant  liberty  against 
French  tyranny  and  Romanism  and  the  Free-thinking  Vol- 
tairianism of  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia,  it  is  of  inter- 
est from  its  demonstration  of  the  falsity  of  Seume's  Auto- 
biography, and  from  its  denial  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
pretended  letter  of  the  Elector  of  Cassel,  urging  his  Gen- 
eral not  to  cure  sick  and  wounded  Hessian  soldiers,  as  the 
dead  ones  returned  more  profit  to  their  Landesvater  I  It  is 
somewhat  odd  that  this  very  letter  should  be  claimed  for 
Franklin  as  one  of  his  literary  burlesques  by  Tyler  in  his 
Literary  History  of  the  American  Revolution^  (see  Vol.  2, 
pp.  367,  8-80,)  while  Bigelow  in  his  Life  of  Franklin  (Vol. 
2,  p.  393)  and  in  his  Works  of  Franklin  (Vol.  5,  pp.  224 
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and  243  and  Vol.  6,  pp.  4-8),  says  it  was  written  by  Frank- 
lin not  long  after  his  arrival  in  France  in  the  latter  part  of 
1776,  **  and  is  in  some  respects  the  most  powerful  of  all  the 
satirical  writings  of  Franklin,  equalled  only  by  Swift  in 
evolving  both  the  horror  and  the  derision  of  mankind." 
Franklin,  in  a  letter  to  John  Winthrop,  sends  from  Paris 
on  May  i,  1777,  "one  of  the  many  satires  that  have  ap- 
peared on  this  occasion";  /.  ^.,  the  sale  of  soldiers  by 
German  Princes.  This  pretended  Letter  of  Count  de 
Schaumburg,  is  dated  Rome,  Feb.  18,  1777,  but  it  is  not 
printed  in  Sparks,  or  any  of  the  authorized  editions  of 
Franklin's  works.  It  still  remains  a  question  of  when  and 
where  and  how  it  was  first  printed  and  published ;  it  does 
not  appear  in  Ford's  Franklin  Bibliography ^  which  prints 
most  of  Franklin's  clever  jeux  d'esprit,  that  were  printed 
on  his  press  at  Passy  and  soon  found  their  way  into  print 
in  Europe  and  America,  but  Ford  printed  it  in  his  Many 
Sided  Franklin i  page  244 ;  Bigelow  says  it  appears  in  a 
French  version  in  Lescure  Correspondence  inedite  secrete 
sur  Louis  XVI.  (Vol.  i,  pp.  31-33)  Paris,  but  with  no  allu- 
sion to  Franklin.  No  copy  of  it  is  found  in  the  American 
Philosophical  Society's  collection  of  the  imprints  of  the 
Passy  Press,  although  Ford  accepts  Sparks  and  Bigelow's 
attribution  of  the  authorship  to  Franklin,  and  the  internal 
evidence  fully  confirms  the  statement ;  it  would  be  of  inter- 
est to  fix  the  time  and  place  of  its  first  publication,  its  for- 
tune in  being  virulently  attacked,  and  its  use  in  exciting 
justifiable  indignation  against  the  Hessian  Princes,  who 
shared  with  other  German  petty  sovereigns,  in  the  sale  of 
subjects  to  fight  under  a  foreign  flag  in  a  war  which,  as 
Frederick  the  Great  said,  was  none  of  their  business,  for 
these  things  have  given  it  a  value  and  importance  far 
beyond  the  other  satirical  letters  produced  by  Franklin  at 
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his  busy  Passy  Press,  Bancroft  tells  us  that  Frederick 
the  Great  encouraged  France  to  enter  into  the  alliance  with 
America,  —  a  counter  stroke  of  vast  importance  far  out- 
weighing in  its  advantages  for  the  struggling  young  re- 
public»  any  benefit  gained  for  Great  Britain  by  its  costly 
purchase  of  German  soldiers.  His  hostility  to  England, 
however,  did  not  lead  him  to  fulfil  his  implied  promise  to 
join  France  in  its  active  and  substantial  support  of  the 
Americans,  for  no  doubt  rebellion  and  independence  were 
more  than  he  could  encourage,  little  as  he  liked  the  British 
effort  to  crush  them.  It  is  curious  that  Lowell  should  speak 
of  Franklin's  smart  satire  as  a  clumsy  forgery.  Kapp  in 
his  Soldatenhandel  (Berlin,  1864)  printed  the  letter  in  the 
Appendix  29,  on  page  267,  from  Vol.  No.  500  of  the  pam- 
phlets in  the  Library  of  the  Historical  Society  of  New 
York,  and  described  it  as  printed  on  six  octavo  pages,  with- 
out place  of  publication,  but  in  very  large  type.  He  re- 
produces the  original  French  with  all  its  typographical 
mistakes,  and  prints  on  pp.  196-197  of  his  book  a  Ger- 
man version  of  the  letter,  and  speaks  of  it  as  one  of  a 
flood  of  pamphlets,  of  which  a  very  characteristic  ex- 
ample was  Mirabeau's  Avis  aux  Hessois  et  autres  Pen- 
fles  de  VAllemagne^  Vendus  par  leur  Princes  ii  V Angle- 
terrCj  A  Cleves  chez  Bertoly  1777,  which  is  now  very 
rare,  Kapp  says,  because  the  Elector  of  Cassel  bought 
up  all  the  copies  he  could  find.  It  is  very  characteristic  of 
the  two,  Mirabeau  and  Franklin,  that  the  latter  refers  to 
his  now  famous  letter  only  once,  and  that  in  sending  it  to 
his  friend  Winthrop,  as  one  of  the  issues  of  the  press 
then  current,  and  it  nowhere  appears  in  his  printed  works 
or  correspondence,  but  in  the  life  of  Mirabeau  by  his 
son,  it  is  said  that  *'  the  first  work  written  by  Mirabeau 
in  Amsterdam   was  the  pamphlet  Avis  aux  Hessois ^   12 
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pages,  17759  that  it  was  translated  into  five  languages, 
and  reprinted  twice  by  Mirabeau,  in  VEsfion  d&valisi. 
Chapter  16,  pp.  195-209,  and  in  VEssai  sur  le  desfotisme^ 
pp.  509-518,  Paris,  Le  Gay,  1792,  and  Mirabeau  himself 
speaks  of  it  in  his  Lettres  de  Vincennes  on  March  14, 
1784,  and  March  24,  1786.  A  reply  to  it,  Conseils  de  la 
raison^  was  published  in  Amsterdam  in  1777,  by  Smidorf, 
supposed  to  be  inspired  by  the  minister  of  the  Elector  of 
Hesse  Cassel,  Schlieffen,  and  to  it  Mirabeau  replied  in  re- 
turn in  his  Rifonse  aux  Conseils  de  la  Raison.  All  of  these 
and  other  pamphlets,  such  as  Raynal's  on  the  side  of  the 
Americans,  are  now  forgotten,  but  Franklin's  clever  skit 
continues  to  be  reprinted  and  read,  and  to  keep  alive  the 
feeling  against  the  German  princes  who  sent  their  soldiers 
to  fight  under  the  British  flag.  However,  the  fact  remains 
that  it  was  through  these  Germans  that  America  got  many 
good  citizens  from  their  ranks,  and  better  still,  many  of 
those  who  went  home,  wrote  of  this  country  in  a  way  that 
quickened  emigration,  in  which,  indeed,  some  of  them 
took  their  part  later  on. 

To  this  and  similar  attacks  the  Elector,  through  his  min- 
ister, Schlieffen,  made  answers  in  the  Dutch  newspapers, 
then  the  most  largely  sold,  because  they  were  free  from 
censorship.  Abb6  Raynal,  then  an  accepted  historical 
authority,  supported  Mirabeau's  attack  by  one  that  was 
met  by  Schlieffen  in  1782.  Kapp  says  Franklin  himself 
both  inspired  and  drew  from  this  flood  of  French  pamph- 
lets against  Great  Britain  and  its  German  allies ;  but  Kapp 
attributes  this  Hohendorff  letter  not  to  Franklin,  but  to 
some  French  pamphleteer  of  Mirabeau's  circle,  and  says  it 
was  revived  by  Loher  at  the  time  of  the  Knownothing  agi- 
tation, and  attributed  to  a  St.  Louis  paper,  although  its 
falsity  was  shown  in  an  article  printed  in  the  New  Mili^ 
tary  Journal,  Darmstadt,  1858,  No.  14. 
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It  was,  as  Bancroft  tells  us,  a  Count  Schaumburg  who 
acted  as  the  go-between  of  the  British  Ministry,  who  made 
unsuccessful  offers  of  pay  for  troops  to  the  Duke  of  Saxe 
Weimar,  dated  November  26,  1777 ;  was  that  known  to 
Franklin  when  he  wrote  his  letter  in  the  name  of  Count 
Schaumburg?  No  doubt  he  chose  it  in  full  consciousness 
that  it  would  be  familiar  to  his  European  readers,  who 
would  thoroughly  enjoy  seeing  tfce  English  agent  thus 
serving  as  a  thin  disguise  for  the  Hessian  Prince,  and  the 
indignation  excited  by  this  clever  and  effective  bit  of  satire, 
would  be  directed  alike  against  master  and  man,  against 
Prince  and  Agent,  together  trading  for  soldiers. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

German  Soldiers  in  the  French  Sbrvicb. 

♦iTN  the  French  service  under 
II  Rochambeau  there  were 
many  German  soldiers,  and  Rat- 
termann  in  Der  Deutsche  Pio- 
nier 9  Vol.  13,  1881,  gives  an  ac- 
count of  them,  notably  the  Zwei- 
briicken  Regiment,  of  which  two 
Princes  or  Counts  of  that  name 
were  respectively  Colonel  and 
Lieutenant  Colonel.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  Lafayette  wrote  to 
Washington  of  a  visit  to  them  in 
Zweibriicken  long  after  the  American  war,  when  he  met 
**  Old  Knyp  "  and  officers  who  had  served  both  with  and 
against  him  there.  There  was  a  battalion  from  Trier  in 
the  Saintonge  Regiment  under  Custine,  like  himself  from 
Lothringen.  There  were  Alsacians  and  Lothringers  in 
light  companies  attached  to  the  Bourbonnais  and  Soisson- 
nais  Regiments.  There  were  many  Germans  in  the  Duke 
de  Lauzun's  Cavalry  Legion,  whose  names  are  printed 
from  the  records  preserved  in  Harrisburg.     In  the  army 
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that  made  part  of  d'Estaing's  expedition  against  Savannah, 
in  the  autumn  of  1779,  ^^^^^  was  an  **Anhalt"  Regiment, 
600  strong ;  of  individual  German  officers  with  Rocham- 
beau,  there  were  Count  Fersen,  his  chief  of  staff,  Freiherr 
Ludwig  von  Closen  Haydenburg,  his  Adjutant,  Captain 
Gau,  his  Chief  of  Artillery,  and  a  Strasburg  Professor 
Lutz,  his  interpreter.  The  Count  of  Zwei  Brticken  (Deux 
Fonts),  published  his  American  Camfaigns  in  Paris  in 
1786,  and  his  pamphlet  was  translated  and  reprinted  by 
Dr.  Green,  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  Count 
Stedingk  and  Count  Fersen  both  took  service  with  Swe- 
den, the  latter  to  fall  a  victim  to  a  popular  outbreak,  the 
former  to  take  part  in  the  Peace  of  Paris  in  1814. 

Von  Closen  returned  to  Europe,  became  an  officer  of  the 
household  of  Marie  Antoinette,  and  died  in  1830,  at  Zwei- 
briicken.  Custine  rose  to  high  command  in  the  French 
Revolution,  only  to  end  his  days  on  the  guillotine ;  his 
biography  has  been  printed  both  in  French  and  German. 
Rattermann  thinks  at  least  one  third  of  Rochambeau's  army 
at  Yorktown  consisted  of  Germans,  Alsacians,  Lothringers 
and  Swiss.  Gen.  Weedon,  he  says,  was  born  in  Hanover, 
served  in  the  Austrian  War,  1742-1781,  and  for  his  services 
at  Dettingen  was  promoted  first  to  Ensign  and  next  to 
Lieutenant,  coming  in  that  rank  to  America  in  the  Royal 
American  Regiment  under  Bouquet.  He  became  a  Cap- 
tain in  the  Third  Virginia  and  Colonel  of  the  First  Vir- 
ginia, and  later  a  Brigadier  General  of  the  Continental 
Army.  The  Germans  under  Ewald  were  driven  back  by 
the  Germans  under  Armand  at  Gloucester,  Va.,  and  in  the 
siege  of  Yorktown,  Deux  Fonts  led  his  Germans  in  the 
attack  on  a  redoubt  defended  by  Hessians,  and  at  several 
points  commands  were  given  on  both  sides  in  German. 
Washington  and  the  King  of  France  both  commended  the 
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valor  of  the  Zweibriicken  Regiment.  German  soldiers 
held  the  trenches  on  both  sides  when  the  surrender  was 
finally  made.  German  regiments  under  the  French  and 
American  flags  received  the  surrender  of  German  regi- 
ments Anspach  and  Hessian,  serving  under  the  British  flag, 
and  the  officers  and  men  joined  in  warm  greetings ;  the 
Anspachers  offered  to  serve  with  their  countrymen  in 
Lauzun's  Legion,  an  offer  declined  as  a  violation  of  the 
terms  of  capitulation.  The  German  novelist,  Sealsfield. 
in  his  story  Morton^  Stuttgart,  1844,  describes  Steuben's 


AUTOGRAPH  OF  CAPTAIN  CARI,  VON  STBIN. 

share  in  this  crowning  victory.  Mr.  Julius  F.  Sachse  has 
drawn  from  his  store  of  material,  a  letter  written  by  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick  on  February  8,  1783,  to  General 
Riedesel,  in  view  of  the  return  of  his  force  to  Germany, 
in  which  he  says  that  as  not  half  of  his  officers  and  subor- 
dinates can  remain  in  active  service  at  home,  while  many 
of  them  must  be  reduced  in  rank  and  more  discharged 
altogether,  all  who  can  had  better  remain  in  America,  as 
he  would  not  burthen  his  people  and  his  war  budget  with 
pensions  for  young  and  able-bodied  men;  he  therefore 
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rcrli^B  unb  jur  9lfic!ff(>r  bei  JClucbcif 
eingofc^fjft  ipurbc,  I;attc  hn  ^crjog 
6.  SB.  g.  an  bfti  &tnttai  ©.  fiHicbcfel 
i;2ad)(lcl)cnbe$  frlafTen : 

Garl  5Bir^cIm  gctbinaii*r  ^^ 
J09  ?c.  t)b  Sir  i^ar  Unfern  (9enec<i(< 
major  x>.  Slicbefcf  f4)on  unterra  23|len 
2)ccbr.  l7SOmltb«rn6t^i9fn85orfd)rip 
wrffbfn  baben,  n)i>  wiid^  bfi  erfolgem 
b^m  Jrif ben  unb  SJurfnwtfdK  ber  fejne m 
^ommanbo  anv^rfrautfn  2:rupprn  )u 
p^rbaf fen  bflbf #  fo  finbf n  SBir  bo4  ni(fct 
fur  utvrflufffo,  ba  biefer3eitpun(tnun» 
tnebro  ivirf(r(^  tinQttttttn  ift,  bemftrU 
ben  in  SBiebfrffinncrung  )u  bringen, 
^^p  llnfft^  Wid^ten  fd)on  in  (if*  felbft 
ftwfifen,  ;baf  bei  roeitem  nid)t  bie 
^atftf  Dpn  benen  je^t  Dor(>onbcncn  ^f* 
ficieiS  unb  Unterofficierft  in  2(ctioit4t 


blfiben  fbnntn,  fonbrm  berot5ff(2!^etC 
rebu^irt  werbrn  mdfft,  mnn  nid)tf8\tU 
berfrlbrir  ftcf)  enefd^Iiepen  \oUUn,  ent» 
weber  fid)  bortrn  )u  etabftren,  obet.  bef 
l^rer  Surucffunfe  ben  Tih\d)Uh  ju  ne^ 
men,  um  t(^c  &l(id  anbrrrodrtS  ju  fu« 
4^en.  2)enn  ob  Sir  Und  gletd)  ni6)t 
entdupern  merben,  olfen  tinb  treu  ge* 
bieneen]Dfftcierd  unb  3Cnbem  eine  biQig 
m&f'iQt  $enfion  au^aufe^en,  fo  pnb 
SBic  ^inQCQtn  aud^  nid)t  gemeint,  junge 
unb  xufyxiQZ  tente  )]im  fRuin  ttnferer 
^riegegcoffe  mii  efnem  ^arfegelbe  ^u 
i^tnculiren,  um  fit  hatuxd)  berBcit  unb 
Oefegfn^eit  ^u  berauben,  \()x  Wd  an* 
bectpdrtd  3u  fud^en,  fonbern  fBit  moU 
(en  t^nen  (iebcr  in  be|7o  gcfc^mtnberrr 
SBefirberung  bejfetben  etn>a$  anfopftrx 
Unfec  Qenrvalmajor  D.  9ttcDefeI  n>irb 
bemnac^  b^erburcb  oufborifirt,  nic^t  aU 
Um  fo  title  JDfficier*,  al6  bortcn  vtu 
Meiben  woOfen,  unb  n>enn  t6aud)&aah^ 
offtcierS  mdren)  nu  entlaffen,  unb  mit 
3nterimds2fbf(bieben,  melcbe  nad)  dn» 
gefanbfem  fbetid)tc  ton  UnS  fe(b|!  ooU* 
gogen  fofort  au^Qtxoed)fcU  merben  foU 
Un,  ^  loerfet^en,  fonbern  and),  baf 
fie  bie  $8erabfct)iebun9  Derfangen  m6< 
gen,  fefbige  nad)  ^bQlid)te\t  unb  alien* 
falls  mit  SBermiOigung  einer  6  monat« 
(i(^en  &aQt,  bie  i^^nen  auS  ber  fRt^U 
mentdcaffe  auJ3U3a(>(en,  )u  biSpontren. 
X>it  Unterofftcierd  unb  ®emetnen  be« 
treffenb,  fo  mb^tn  9on  ben  (Sx^txli, 
fo  m'eC  immer  woUtn,  aurAcfbfeiben^ 
ba  fonji  bte  ]fingflen  ober  Aberaif^figen 
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8,  1783,  BY  DUKE  CARL  WILHELM  FERDINAND  OF  BRUNSWICK  TO  GENERAL  RIEDESEL. 
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berfefben,  welc^e  il)tlHUx  unb3ttt?a« 
liJOitdt  sur  9)enfion  nid^e  bered)tifl(, 
ficb  roerb^n  gefallen  lafTen  mfiffen,  roic 
b<r  fo  lan^c  a($  (SJcnieine  "ju  bunen, 
bi§  (le  nac^  unb  ftac^  roiebcc  aDanclcen 
fonnen  ober  i()ren  2(bfc^ieb  nl)alUn. 
2)ie@emeinen  won  bet  Snfanferie  mar* 
fd)iren  {)6c()|!cn§  juSO,  unb  bic  2)ra« 
goner  ju  3G5Wann  —  ^^ompagnfe— 
ein;  Wflc^fl  wrifidric^  ^inrdnber  fepn 
wfifTen.  Setod)  i(l  ben  ilbrigen,  we(» 
c^e  in  f^r  SJaeerlanb  wiebec  jurucffe^s 
ten  unb  oon  bem  freien  Zxan^pottt 
|)rofjfiren  rooUen,  bie  Biudtte^v  nic^t 
|u  Dcmef;ren  5  nur  bfelbcn  »on  folder 
bie  JDednouenten  unb  ©erbrecber,  woDon 
Unferm  (Senerafmajor  ».  ajiebefet  bei 
^(bfenbung  einiger  airandpocec  ttamtnU 
li^t  »eriei(bnif|e  jufleferfiaet  (inb,  iro* 
YPie  oot  audgefcbfoffen.  86fe  benn  au^ 
tietenigen^  fo  ft(^  burc^  ouperorbenUi* 
(^e  aiucj^rofigfeit  unb.fc()mere  ^erbre* 
c^en  ober  anbere  (ubcrHc^e  @trei(^e  n>d^ 
renb  Ij^reS  borfiaen  XufentbaffeS^  au^^f 
ltid)ntt  baben,  ober  oift^  f6ri>etlf(?)etf 
Oebre^^en  ^olber  aum  iDienfle  ttnfdbid 
geworben,  ^in^ii^  auricC  50  (aflen 
ftnb. 

eofffen  att(^  von  ben  anno^^  t>ort»an« 
benen  Selbprebigern,  3(ubieeur«,  8le« 
ifimtntBf,  &aai>Bf  unb  itompagnie* 
CWrutgen  borten  l^r  Unterfommen  pn- 
ben,  obet  I'br  Wid  anno6)  fuc^en  to^U 
ten,  (b  III  ibnen  ta}u  betSeg  auf  fetne 
»i(e  au  twfpf  rreii,  fonbern  i^n  oOea^ 
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fo  wiele  i^rer  finb,  ber  2fbfct)icb  au  er^ 
tjjeiten.  *^ 

23raunf(r;»ci9,  ben  8ten  Scbr.  1783. 

«-5B.5.  ^.  a.  S3,  ire. 

».  9)raun. 
0?a(^  ber85efonnfmad[)ung  biefeg^r* 
la[[c5  in^merifa  nabmen  einige  njeniac 
junge  £)fficiere,  n>ie  aucb  ein  gelbpre-- 
biger  u.  f.  ».  ibren2Cbfct)ieboom^orp5, 
unbwrbllebenborej  unboUebieSoU 
oaten,  bie  wegen  2)iebereien  unb  -De* 
fer(ionen9teflimenf8|!rafen  erlfffen,  ober 
fonft  fid)  feicbtfinnig  unb  auSfcbroeifenb 
betragen  baffen,  wurben  oon  berSlucf. 
fe^r  abgeroiefi-n  unb  bort  ^elaffen ;  unb 
ibrer  roaren  nicbf  SSenifle.  ^ierju  hie 
taUlbft  unb  auf  ber  ©eefabrt  »erf!or« 
*e«en jerecbnee,  fo  idft  (Tcb  for0em, 
ba^  bad  J  776  au8marfdMrfc  ^orp8 
aiemfici^  aufammen  flef^^molAen  aurficfr 
gefommen  fep. 
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authorizes  and  recommends  the  discharge  of  officers,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  staff,  with  six  months  pay  out  of  the 
regimental  funds :  non-commissioned  officers,  too,  should 
be  encouraged  to  take  their  discharge  and  stay  in  Amer- 
ica, so  that  the  companies  may  be  reduced  to  50  in  the 
infantry  and  36  in  the  dragoons,  and  these  must  all  be 
natives  of  Brunswick;  all  men  under  punishment,  or 
charged  with  offences  or  physically  unfitted,  are  to  be  left 
behind.  Chaplains,  pay-masters,  surgeons,  etc.,  who  can 
make  their  living  in  America,  were  recommended  to  stay 
here ;  in  this  way,  and  with  those  who  died  in  the  service 
or  deserted,  the  force  returning  to  Brunswick  was  greatly 
reduced.     This  letter  is  printed  in  the  Brunswick  Maga^ 


AX7T06RAPH  OF  LISUT.   COI,.  V.   MENGBN. 

zine  of  June  4, 1825  ;  the  same  and  earlier  numbers  contain 
extracts  from  Papet's  Diary,  which  was  then  in  possession 
of  his  son-in  law,  Captain  Heusler,  in  Brunswick.  It  was 
not  until  April  29,  1783,  that  peace  was  officially  pro- 
claimed to  the  troops,  and  they  sailed  from  Qjiebec  on 
August  I  for  a  six  weeks'  voyage  home. 

Papet  says  that  the  deserters  had  a  price  put  on  their 
heads,  and  many  of  them  were  arrested  and  brought  back, 
so  that  the  Duke's  orders  were  not  very  literally  obeyed. 
On  their  return  to  Brunswick  the  Division  was  reduced  to 
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an  Infantry  Regiment  of  two  Battalions,  and  a  small  Dra- ' 
goon  Regiment.  Among  them  were  some  black  men  en- 
listed by  General  Riedesel  as  drummers.  Until  1806  the 
Dragoons  served  as  guard  of  the  palace  —  a  sort  of  recog- 
nition of  their  services.  Riedesel  named  one  daughter 
** Canada,**  she  died  in  Canada;  and  another  **  Amer- 
ica "  who  died  in  1856.  Eelking  adds  to  his  Ltye  of 
Riedesel  a  list  of  oflScers,  and  among  them  Chaplain 
Melsheimer  figures  as  a  deserter,  in  1779;  while  Pay- 
master Thomas  remained  in  America  after  the  Peace  of 
1783,  and  so  did  Lt.  v.  Reizenstein,  Lt.  v.  Konig,  Ensign 
Langerjahn,  Ensign  Kolte,  Lt.  Bielstein,  Lt.  Conradi,  Lt. 
V.  Puiseger,  and  Ensign  Specht,  while  some  of  those  re- 
ported **  deserters  "  and  **  missing,"  no  doubt  remained  in 
America. 


AX7F  FRSMDSN  BODBN.     BRANDYWINB,  SSPTBMBBR  17,   1777. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
Major-Genbral  v.  Riedbsel. 


I ':■'""  'I  ■■■;■  '^y 

i^^S 

iqpl^^^ 

EPappcn  DOti  B^aanf  d?iDH9.  1 

f 


"T  is  curious  that  in  Riede- 
sel's  jLtyCy  with  its  volumi- 
nous correspondence  with  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  there  is  no 
mention  of  the  letter  recommend- 
ing that  his  officers  and  men 
should  be  encouraged  to  remain 
in  America.  It  looks  very  much 
as  if  Eelking  .thought  it  indis- 
creet to  print  it,  as  likely  to  in- 
vite hostile  criticism,  a  caution 
that  does  not  seem  to  have  de- 
terred the  editor  of  the  Brunswick  Magazine  in  1825 ,  a  time 
when  the  censor  kept  a  sharp  eye; on  any  thing^that  might 
lessen  the  respect  for  the  Landesvater.  In  its  way  it  fully 
justifies  Franklin's  clever  skit  at  the  Elector  of  Hesse  in  the 
fictitious  letter  to  his  commander  in  America.  There  must 
still  remain  in  Marburg  and  Cassel  and  Berlin  and  Bruns- 
wick, and  in  the  private  families  of  Germany,  much  inter- 
esting and  valuable  material,  throwing  light  on  the  Ger- 
mans who  served  under  the  British  flag  in  the  war  of 
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American  Independence.  Is  it  not  well  worth  while  to 
get  a  complete  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  papers  in  the 
Marburg  Archives?  The  expense  would  not  be  great, 
and  that  once  secured,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  have 
similar  catalogues  made  for  other  public  collections. 
In  the  meantime  efforts  could  be  made  to  print  such  items 
of  these  catalogues  as  are  new,  and  to  enlist  the  help  of 
private  owners  of  papers  of  the  kind  in  securing  copies  to 
use  in  printing  in  part  or  in  whole  for  historical  students. 

There  is  no  better  example  of  the  interest  in  such  ma- 
terial than  the  letters  of  Mme.  Riedesel.  They  first  be- 
came known  to  English  readers  through  portions  of  them 
printed  by  Gen.  Wilkinson,  in  his  Memoirs^  and  reprinted 
in  Silliman's  Tour  in  Canada. 

The  original  edition  was  intended  only  for  the  family, 
and  General  Riedesel  himself  died  before  it  appeared. 
His  widow  survived  until  1808.  Her  daughters  **  Canada  " 
and  **  America,"  perpetuate  in  their  names  their  place  of 
birth.  The  only  son  died  in  1854  ^^^  with  a  grandson 
the  last  of  the  family  ended.  Americans  will  always  find 
interest  in  Mme.  Riedesel's  simple  narrative  of  her  life 
here.  Madam  Riedesel's  Letters  were  first  issued  in  1799 
in  a  privately  printed  edition  for  the  family  and  their 
friends,  and  regularly  published  in  1800.  The  latest  Ger- 
man edition  is  that  published  in  Tiibingen  in  1881,  in 
which  the  letters  of  Riedesel,  together  with  brief  biogra- 
phies of  husband  and  wife,  and  an  account  of  their  chil- 
dren are  given.  It  is  stated  in  the  preface  that  of  the 
4,300  Brunswick  soldiers  led  by  Riedesel  from  Germany 
to  America,  only  2,600  returned  home  with  him.  Of  the 
1,700  lost  to  their  native  country,  many  were  of  course  a 
gain  for  America.  Riedesel  died  on  January  5,  1800, 
after  a  harsh  experience  in  the  Napoleonic  wars. 
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General  Stryker  in  the  appendix  to  his  History  of  the 
Battle  of  Trenton  prints  (p.  396)  the  pretended  letter  from 
the  Elector  of  Hesse  in  which  there  is  mention  of  the  losses 
at  Trenton,  and  (p.  401)  General  Heister's  report  of  that 
battle,  and  (p.  403)  the  real  letter  written  by  the  Prince  of 
Hesse  to  Knyphausen,  dated  Cassel,  June  16,  17779  in 
which  he  speaks  of  the  painful  shock,  and  directs  a  Court 
of  Inquiry  to  investigate  and  a  court-martial  to  try  those  re- 
sponsible, and  another  of  April  23,  1779,  insisting  on  a 
detailed  explanation  of  the  Captains,  and  others  as  to  the 
finding  of  the  original  court.  These  proceedings  continued 
until  a  final  verdict  was  arrived  at  in  New  York  in  January, 
1782,  accompanied  by  a  petition  for  mercy  for  those  incul- 
pated but  surviving.  Rail  and  Dechow  had  paid  the 
penalty  with  their  lives.  This  was  signed  (among  others) 
by  Schlieffen  in  April,  1782,  and  thus  that  incident  was 
closed  by  the  Elector's  pardon  to  the  survivors,  of  the 
penalty  imposed  by  the  court-martial.  The  actual  corres- 
pondence consisted  of  Gen.  v.  Heister's  report,  dated  New 
York,  January  5,  1777,  answered  by  the  Elector  on  April 
7,  regretting  that  Rail  should  have  been  entrusted  with  a 
post  to  which  he  was  not  entitled  by  seniority  or  service. 
That  Kapp  is  mistaken  in  crediting  the  pretended  letter  of 
the  Elector  to  Mirabeau,  is  best  shown  by  comparing  his 
wordy  Avis  aux  Hessois^  with  the  short,  sharp,  pungent 
letter  that  bears  internal  evidence  of  Franklin's  master 
hand.  Reprinted  by  Ford  and  Stryker  and  Bigelow  and 
Tyler,  it  is  easily  accessible,  while  the  Avis  aux  Hessois  of 
Mirabeau  is  much  less  known,  and  may  be  of  interest  as 
one  of  the  forgotten  pamphlets  of  the  man  who  later  on 
played  such  a  leading  part  in  the  French  Revolution,  yet 
failed  to  do  for  his  country  a  tithe  of  the  good  that  Frank- 
lin did  for  America.     Still,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
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Mirabeau  was  one  of  the  earliest  French  advocates  of 
American  independence,  and  that  his  Avis  aux  Hessois 
was  a  warning  note,  the  opening  of  a  war  of  words,  of  a 
long  drawn  out  battle  of  pamphlets,  in  which  the  American 
cause  was  fought  for  by  French  allies  on  the  one  side,  and 
on  the  other  by  Germans  in  the  pay  of  English  and  Hes- 
sian authorities.  Undoubtedly  Mirabeau's  influence  led 
Beaumarchais  to  his  busy  efforts  to  supply  men  and  pro- 
visions and  munitions  of  war  for  the  American  cause,  cul- 
minating largely,  no  doubt  through  Franklin's  efforts,  in 
the  alliance  which  played  so  great  a  part  in  the  final  result. 
Of  even  greater  value,  however,  is  Schiller's  eloquent 
protest  in  his  Kabale  und  Liebe  against  the  sale  of  Ger- 
man soldiers  to  Great  Britain  to  be  used  against  America. 
Frederick  the  Great  denounced  his  cousin  of  Hesse  for 
selling  his  subjects  to  the  English  as  one  sells  cattle  to  be 
dragged  to  the  shambles.  Napoleon  made  it  one  of  his 
reasons  for  overthrowing  the  house  of  Hesse  Cassel  and 
making  the  country  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Westphalia 
over  which  his  brother  reigned.  Lowell  praises  Mirabeau's 
pamphlet  as  an  eloquent  protest  against  the  rapacity  of  the 
German  princes,  who  sold  their  subjects  to  Great  Britain, 
and  a  splendid  tribute  to  the  patriotism  of  the  Americans. 
Fortunately  the  large  number  of  Germans  who  served  in 
the  American  army  on  the  patriot  side,  from  Steuben  and 
De  Kalb  down  to  the  humblest  soldiers,  greatly  helped  to 
secure  American  independence.  Although  Franklin's  let- 
ter is  printed  in  both  Ford  and  Bigelow's  Lives  and  Works 
of  Franklin^  it  may  be  of  interest  to  reproduce  the  orig- 
inal French,  and  the  pamphlet  by  Mirabeau,  Avis  aux 
Hessois^  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  pamphlets  including 
those  by  Schlieffen  on  the  German  side,  and  by  Raynal 
on  the  American  side,  for  in  their  day  these  were  most 
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effective  weapons  in  that  war  of  pamphlets  and  books, 
which  greatly  strengthened  the  American  cause  abroad. 
The  originals  are  in  the  Lenox  Branch  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  part  of  the  wealth  of  original  papers  and 
pamphlets  and  books  collected  by  Mr.  Bancroft  as  material 
for  his  history  and  now  owned  by  the  Lenox  Library. 
Their  free  use  for  students  of  American  history  is  one  of 
the  advantages  of  this  present  generation. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
American  History  from  German  Sources. 

'HE  recent  publication  in  a 


German    translation  of 


Lowell's  **  Hessians"  marks  the 
change  of  German  sentiment  to- 
wards America.  The  transla- 
tor, Major  von  Verschuer,  form- 
erly a  member  of  the  German 
General  Staff,  in  his  preface 
calls  attention  to  the  successive 
changes  of  opinion  as  to  the  hir- 
ing of  the  troops  of  one  country 
for  pay  and  service  in  another. 
Both  Germany  and  Switzerland  had  done  this  very  thing 
from  early  times,  witness  the  Swiss  Guard  in  France,  the 
Papal  Guard  in  Rome,  the  German  troops  in  English  ser- 
vice, in  suppressing  the  Stuart  rising  in  1745,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  British  Empire.  It  was  the  outbreak  of  liberal 
ideals  preceding  the  French  Revolution,  with  its  flood  of 
new  ideas,  that  first  led  to  honest  denunciation  of  the  em- 
ployment of  German  hirelings  by  England  in  America. 
Major  von  Verschuer  pays  tribute  to  the  services  of  Frede- 
rick Kapp  and  Edward  J.  Lowell  for  their  historical  re- 
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search  and  their  collection  for  the  first  time  in  an  orderly 
way  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  German  troops  sent  to  this 
country  by  England.  Whatever  the  crimes  of  their  princes, 
officers  and  men  did  their  duty,  and  undoubtedly  Germany 
owes  much  of  its  rise  in  greatness,  in  its  fierce  struggle 
against  Napoleon,  to  the  lessons  learned  by  its  involuntary 
representatives  who  had  served  in  America.  To-day  Major 
von  Verschuer  is  heartily  thanked  by  the  leading  German 
historical  reviews  for  making  Lowell's  book  known  and 
accessible  in  translation  to  German  readers,  as  throwing  a 
new  light  on  German  history  of  the  eighteenth  century  by 
its  careful  summary  of  the  treaties  by  which  the  German 
princes  hired  their  soldiers  to  Great  Britain  to  prevent 
American  independence.  They  were  not  only  **  Hessians," 
for  Brunswick  and  Anspach  and  Bayreuth  and  Anhalt  and 
Waldeck  also  sent  their  soldiers.  Riedesel  the  well-known 
General,  whose  wife's  letters  are  among  the  most  interest- 
ing productions  of  personal  experience  during  our  Revo- 
lutionary War,  was  a  Brunswicker.  The  Hessians,  how- 
ever, came  in  larger  number  than  any  of  the  others,  and 
their  General  Knyphausen,  as  commander  of  the  whole 
German  force,  naturally  attracted  attention  to  his  division 
of  Hessians,  and  just  as  naturally  ^*  Hessian"  was  the 
name  given  to  all  the  German  soldiers  serving  in  the 
British  Army  here.  Frederick  the  Great  spoke  very  con- 
temptuously of  his  Hessian  cousin  for  selling  his  soldiers 
to  England,  but  then  Frederick  of  Prussia  was  angry  with 
Frederick  of  Hesse  for  refusing  to  sell  him  troops,  so  that 
his  virtuous  indignation  was  not  without  some  personal 
resentment  of  his  own. 

Brunswick  sent  five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  men,  of  whom  three  thousand  and  fifteen  did  not 
return  home.     Hesse  Cassel  sent  sixteen  thousand  nine 
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^v.  ^,^1',  reJa*:inrr  t:^  tlic  Ge.-'nan  tK^ops  sent  to  triis 
..n y  .'V  K  .  ilard.   \V  iiat*n-ei  the  crimes  of  tlx'^r  prince  ., 
'*--  ;     1  ;iu-'i  ::*.d  their  duty,  ard  uiideabtcdly  G*Tinapy 
.:     \\  •  t  :i>  r'-':   i  i   grc;  lrJe^i^,  in   its  fierce  stru^i.^le 
]     V  >'    ,     •v.'.'.\  tv  "J't   h'^^ous  ]eaini.d  b}^!.^  involi»ntar\ 
■■     •   '  vr-s  \vl  •'  '':'d  t^.Tved  ill  Ainer'ca.   I'w-d.iy  M.'.jor 
'.  .:>     r.itr  :-  ^    .'  .iiy  tharjVcd  i)y  ti.e  li^^ading  <Jcrinr.n 
■  ii^.''  .  .*' u  • '^  ;i.:    niakipi.;  Loweirs  book   knovvii   a-iv! 
.  11/    n  tf)  (Jciman  leavlers,  as  thiowit'^  a 
;ji..,.i  hi;-  •.>.  V  «>i  tl^^  cl<{ht«*^mth  ceptturv  oy 
•iiy  ut  l.iC  tre.Mies  by  whh'h  the  Crcrrntni 
pT-'T.:  .  -   ■      '        *  .  •»    .^(/idlers   to    rjrt'.i.l   Britain    to    pre\ont 
^'t'riice.  Thev  were  not  only  "  Il*'3.\i::n.  ,** 
:  .     .1  '\nsjiarh  mvl  rhMTenth  :\nd  Ath    It  .  .kI 

*i  .iieir  soidie:-',      Riod'->'wl  t!ie  wei' -ivno\' n 
siu:'s  letters  aie  ornon^j  t):e  most  interes^- 
•  -  ot   peiso.i'd  evpL'iience  diirin;^  oar  Iv^'vo- 
".  ^^  is  a  l>»'iin>\vlcker.      Tht*  Hebj-ian^,  how- 
o   hir   t  r   iiUmher  than  diiv  of  the  ctliers,  a'ld 
Vk  al   Knyphau-^cn,  as  i  oii;:iia:ider   of   the  whole 

(j  ■    «*.e,  naturally  ::rtrat{ed  attention  to  his  division 

ot  N'.is,  a!id    hist   as    naturally    "HeNsian"*   was    -he 

n.  .   ^     .•  \t,n   to   all    tlie   Gt-rnian   bOidiers   serving    in   tiie 
\»^    .  .    .\r:ny  heie.      Fr(  derlck  the  Great  spoke  very  cen- 
ter.    ..'*)u:lyof   his   Hv'Sbitin  cousin  for  sclliPf^  his  sohheis 
t^^   ■  .  ^l.uid,  but  then  Frederick  of  Prussia  was  ani^ry  wHh 
i' .■  .tciick  oi  Hesse  for  n  fu^in^  to  sell  Idm  tioops,  so  tnat 
..'    virtuous    indignation  was  not  \\ith.out  some  pers.nial 
*  •.''    ..iv'.nt  of  h's  own. 
'  '       '  •  u  k  sent  Hve  thousand  rseven  hundred  and  twenty- 
.,  .-i   whom   three  thousand   and  lifteen  did  not 
e.      Ileste  Cassel   pent  dixteen  thousand  nine 
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hundred  and  ninety-two,  of  whom  six  thousand  five  hun- 
dred did  not  return.  Hesse  Hanau  sent  two  thousand  four 
hundred  and  twenty-two,  of  whom  nine  hundred  and 
eighty-one  did  not  return.  Anspach  Bayreuth  sent  two 
thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-three,  of  whom  one  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  did  not  return.  Wal- 
deck  sent  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-five,  of 
whom  seven  hundred  and  twenty  did  not  return.  Anhalt 
Zerbst  sent  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-two,  of 
whom  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  did  not  return.  The 
whole  number  of  these  German  soldiers  sent  to  America 
from  1776  to  1782  reached  a  total  of  thirty  thousand  and 
sixty-seven,  and  of  these  twelve  thousand  five  hundred 
and  sixty-two  did  not  return.  The  loss  by  death  was 
seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-four,  so  that  there 
was  a  balance  of  four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight 
who  remained  in  America  and  helped  to  swell  the  large 
accession  of  Germans  in  their  new  home.  Undoubtedly 
too  they,  as  well  as  the  soldiers  who  returned  home,  helped 
to  pave  the  way  for  the  rapid  increase  of  emigration  from 
Germany  to  America,  which  was  so  marked  a  feature  in 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  new  nation,  for  Ger- 
many sent  its  representatives  to  every  part  of  the  United 
States. 

To-day  Germany,  from  the  Emperor  down,  takes  pride 
in  the  good  record  made  by  the  German  soldiers  in  Am- 
erica, and  Major  von  Verschuer  is  receiving  high  and 
well-deserved  commendation  for  bringing  out,  in  his  trans- 
lation of  Lowell's  **  Hessians, **  the  gallantry  of  German 
soldiers  and  officers  in  their  long  and  arduous  campaigns 
in  America.  The  unfortunate  result  of  the  attack  on  Fort 
Mercer  at  Red  Bank  is  particularly  dwelt  on  as  an  ex- 
ample of  German  heroism,  for  Donop,  who  commanded 
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the  attacking  force  and  fell  at  its  head  9  in  vain  asked 
the  English  General  for  more  artillery,  and  when  it  was 
refused  with  a  sneer,  went  into  action  in  obedience  to 
orders  which  he  knew  must  bring  failure.  Still  it  was  a 
lesson  of  value  in  tactics,  and  it  was  learned  in  a  way  that 
did  great  honor  to  the  Hessians  for  their  blind  obedience 
to  commands,  even  wrong  ones.  The  Germans  learned 
from  the  Americans  the  value  of  sharpshooters,  and  ap- 
plied this  lesson  with  profit  in  the  reorganization  of  their 
own  army  in  their  long  struggle  to  free  their  country  from 
the  tyranny  of  Napoleon.  Naturally  too  the  German  staff 
in  its  collection  of  all  the  material  for  German  military  his- 
tory, welcomes  the  addition  of  Verschuer's  translation  of 
Lowell's  **  Hessians,"  for  it  makes  known  to  the  studious 
German  officer  of  to-day  the  results  of  research  in  German 
archives  that  have  hitherto  been  a  sealed  book  alike  to 
German  and  foreign  students.  No  doubt  before  long 
German  thoroughness  will  be  applied  to  a  reproduction 
from  these  German  records  of  many  valuable  contributions 
to  our  history  in  the  reports,  journals,  diaries,  and  letters 
of  German  officers  and  soldiers  who  served  in  this  country 
in  the  American  War  of  Independence. 

If  the  Germans  have  something  to  learn  from  an  Amer- 
ican author  of  their  soldiers  in  America,  we  Americans 
have  much  to  learn  from  the  Germans.  Their  maps  were 
admirable,  and  one  recently  reproduced  ^  was  welcomed  as 
a  valuable  addition  to  local  history,  for  it  gave  the  exact 
spot  of  several  engagements  in  the  operations  around 
Whitemarsh  that  were  nowhere  so  well  recorded.  Then 
too  in  the  **  Diaries  "  of  Wiederhold  and  Popp,  recently 
printed  for  the  first  time,*  there  are  many  facts  of  value 

'^Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History^  April,  1902. 
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and  interest,  the  personal  records  of  "our  friends  the 
enemy,''  through  whose  eyes  we  can  now  see  very  clearly 
what  the  other  side  looked  at  from  their  point  of  view. 
The  recent  revival  of  German  interest  in  America  is  well 
attested  in  the  timely  publication  of  Verschuer's  transla- 
tion of  Lowell's  **  Hessians  "  and  in  the  attention  paid  to 
it  by  German  journals. 

The  value  and  interest  of  Major  von  Verschuer's  trans- 
lation of  Lowell's  book  may  best  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
a  second  edition  has  been  called  for — an  honor  not  paid 
to  the  original,  although  it  has  for  some  years  been  appre- 
ciated by  our  own  historical  students.  Perhaps  when  a 
new  **  historical  novel "  is  constructed  out  of  the  material 
gathered  in  its  pages  (and  we  commend  Madame  von 
Riedesel  as  a  heroine,  with  the  two  Newport  ladies  who 
married  Hessian  officers  and  lived  and  died  in  Germany) , 
the  **  Hessians  "  may  awaken  interest  enough  in  the  Amer- 
ican public  to  secure  for  Lowell's  exhaustive  researches 
the  same  interest  here  that  has  been  shown  at  once  in  Ger- 
many, in  historical  and  literary  and  military  journals,  in 
the  translation  which  makes  Lowell's  name  better  known 
in  Germany  than  in  his  own  country.  He  died  long  before 
receiving  his  reward  for  his  labors. 

Edward  J.  Lowell,  whose  **  Hessians  in  America  "  has 
been  translated  into  German,  is  the  subject  of  a  memoir 
by  A.  Lawrence  Lowell  in  the  "[Proceedings  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Historical  Society  for  189S  "  (Second  Series, 
Vol.  IX.).  He  was  born  in  Boston  in  184S,  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1867,  collected  material  from  the  Archives  in 
Germany,  printed  reports  in  the  "  Proceedings  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society  "  and  in  the  New  York 
Times  that  afterwards  supplied  much  of  the  material  for 
his  book.     Later  in  1892  he  published  a  book,  "  The  Eve 
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of  the  French  Revolution,"  which  showed  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  that  field  of  historical  research.  He  died  in 
1894,  leaving  unfinished  much  material  that  he  had  gath- 
ered for  further  works.  He  was  a  contributor  of  valuable 
articles,  mostly  on  historical  subjects,  to  Scribner^s^  the  At- 
lanticy  and  other  periodicals.  He  was  a  careful  student 
and  a  sound  historian,  and  his  book  well  deserves  the 
unusual  compliment  of  translation  into  German  and  publi- 
cation in  Germany. 

**  The  Hessians  and  the  other  German  Auxiliaries  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  Revolutionary  War,"  by  Edward  J. 
Lowell,  New  York,  1884,  pp.  328,  is  the  full  title  of  the 
book  that  first  and  best  gave  the  accurate  details  of  the 
Hessians  and  other  Germans  who  served  under  the  British 
flag.  This  is  the  book  that  has  recently  been  translated 
into  German  by  Major  von  Verschuer,  under  the  title  of 
**  Die  Hessennach  dem  Englischen  von  Edward  J.  Lowell, 
von  O.  C.  Freiherrn  von  Verschuer,  Major  z.  D.  Bruns- 
wick und  Leipsic:  Verlag  von  Richard  Sattler,  1901, 
pp.  250." 

Another  important  source  of  contemporary  information 
is  in  the  Riedesel  letters  —  those  of  the  wife  of  the  General 
of  the  Brunswick  troops  serving  here.  With  their  children 
she  was  his  companion  in  his  campaigns  and  during  his 
imprisonment  after  Burgoyne's  surrender.  The  letters 
were  first  privately  printed  in  Berlin  in  1799,  then  in  suc- 
cessive editions  in  Germany  and  in  America,  so  that  they 
are  now  easily  accessible.  **  The  Memoirs,  Letters  and 
Journals  of  General  Riedesel,"  translated  from  the  Ger- 
man of  Von  Eelking  by  William  L.  Stone,  were  published 
in  Albany  in  1868  by  Munsell  in  two  volumes. 

The  story  of  Madame  Riedesel's  letters  is  characteristic* 
Printed  in  Berlin  in    1801  —  an  earlier  edition  was  pri- 
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vately  printed  for  the  family  only  in  1799  —  they  were 
frequently  reprinted  in  Germany,  and  in  a  very  complete 
edition  in  1881  by  Mohr  in  Freiburg  and  Ttibingen.  These 
letters  first  became  known  to  English  readers  through  por- 
tions of  them  printed  by  General  Wilkinson  in  his  **  Mem- 
oirs," and  reprinted  in  Silliman's  *•  Tour  to  Canada  in 
1819/'  Hartford,  1820,  and  in  a  second  edition  in  1824, 
and  in  full  in  1827.  Stone  printed  through  Munsell  of 
Albany  his  translation  of  the  letters  of  Madame  Riedesel 
in  1867,  a  much  fuller  and  more  satisfactory  edition  than 
that  published  in  1827  in  Hartford. 

"The  German  Allied  Troops  in  the  North  American 
War  of  Independence,  1776  to  1783,"  by  Max  von  Eelk- 
ing,  translated  and  abridged  from  the  bulky  German 
original  in  two  volumes  published  in  Hanover  in  1863, 
was  published  by  Munsell  in  Albany  in  1893.  Von  Eelking 
also  published  in  Leipzig  in  1854  ^^  "  Correspondence  of 
General  von  Riedesel,"  and  in  1856  his  **  Life  and  Writ- 
ings of  Riedesel "  in  three  volumes,  full  of  interest  and  im- 
portance for  the  light  it  throws  on  the  details  of  the  service 
of  the  Brunswick  troops  in  their  campaigns  in  America. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Franklin  in  Germany. 

^RANKLIN  wrote  on 
^j  June  13,  1766,  from 
London  to  his  wife  :  "  To- 
morrow I  set  out  with  my 
friend,  Dr.  (now  Sir  John) 
Pringle,  on  a  journey  to 
Pyrmont,  where  he  goes  to 
drink  the  waters.  We  must 
be  back  at  furthest  in  eight 
weeks.  I  purpose  to  leave 
him  at  Pyrmont  and  visit 
some  of  the  principalities 
nearest  to  it,  and  call  for 
him  again  when  the  time 
for  our  return  draws  nigh.''  *  In  the  collection  of  Frank- 
lin Papers  at  the  American  Philosophical  Society  is  the 
original  or  perhaps  retained  copy  (how  did  busy  men 
find  time  then  to  keep  copies  of  even  their  letters  to  their 
wives?)  of  this  letter,  and  another  of  October  11,  in  which 
he  writes  to  his  wife:    "I  received  your  kind  letter  of 

1  Sparks's  Franklin,  VoL  VII.,  p.  320. 
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August  26.  Scarce  anyone  else  wrote  to  me  by  that  oppor- 
tunity. I  suppose  they  imagined  I  should  not  be  returned 
from  Germany'* ;  and  on  December  13  :  **  I  wonder  you 
had  not  heard  of  my  return  from  Germany.  I  wrote  by  the 
August  packet  and  by  a  ship  from  Holland  just  as  I  was 
coming  over.*' 

When  Francis  Hopkinson,  son  of  Franklin's  friend, 
reached  London  late  in  July,  1766,  to  begin  his  studies  at 
the  Temple,  he  found  that  Franklin  was  in  Germany,  and 
,  he  had  to  wait  his  return  before  he  could  advise  his  father 
of  the  kindly  welcome  given  him,  due  perhaps  as  much  to 
his  own  success  at  the  College  of  Philadelphia  as  to  his 
father's  recommendation.  Franklin  was  very  proud  of  the 
college,  largely  his  work,  and  of  the  remarkable  young 
men  who,  with  Hopkinson,  belonged  to  its  first  graduates. 
Sparks  says  in  a  note  on  p.  326  of  Vol.  VII.  of  his 
**  Franklin's  Works  " ;  **Franklin  had  recently  made  a  tour 
in  Germany,  accompanied  by  Sir  John  Pringle,  as  inti- 
mated in  a  preceding  letter.  He  visited  Hannover,  Got- 
tingen,  and  some  of  the  other  principal  cities  and  universi- 
ties, and  received  many  flattering  attentions  from  distin- 
guished persons.  The  following  letter  affords  a  favorable 
testimony  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by 
learned  men  in  Germany."  The  original  Latin  is  printed 
in  Sparks ;  the  following  is  a  rough  translation : 

**S.P.  D.  John  Frederick  Harimann  to  Dr,  Franklin, 

*'  Often  the  pleasant  recoUection  returns  of  the  day  I  saw  70a  and  talked 
with  you  for  the  first  time.  I  regret  extremely  that  I  had  neither  time  nor  op- 
portunity to  show  you  electrical  experiments  worthy  of  you.  Do  not  think  I 
was  at  all  to  blame.  Prince  Schwarzbuig-Rudolstadt,  with  whom  I  have  had 
much  correspondence,  counted  on  meeting  you  on  your  visit  to  Germany,  and 
regrets  that  he  could  not  see  you  at  Gottingen,  and  sends  you  his  greetings. 
He  reached  Gottingen  on  the  very  day  you  left  it  and  thus  lost  the  hope  of 
seeing  you.  Meantime  a  German  prince  asks  me  to  put  up  lightning  rods  on 
his  estates,  and  I  ask  you  for  a  precise  description  of  your  plans  in  America. 
Tou  shall  have  all  the  credit  and  honor.  I  want  to  complete  as  far  as  I  can  a 
history  of  electricity,  and  as  yours  is  the  first  name  on  that  subject,  I  hope  to 
give  an  account  worthy  of  your  experiments.'' 
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Dated  with  the  usual  compliments,  **  Hannover,  1777, 
Calends  of  October." 

Parton  says  in  his  « Franklin"  (Vol.  i.,  p.  492):  **Sir 
John  Pringle  was  the  Qpeen's  physician  and  one  of  Frank- 
lin's most  intimate  companions,**  and  (p.  506)  *•  probably 
through  him  Franklin  found  means  to  forward  papers  to 
the  King,"  and  (p.  523)  through  him  Franklin  presented 
to  the  Q^een  a  sample  of  American  silk  grown  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  also  (p.  533)  refers  to  their  journey  together 
in  Holland  and  (p.  552)  to  his  first  visit  in  Paris  with  Sir 
John  Pringle.  Hale's  "  Franklin  and  France  "  says  (Vol. 
!•>  P*  3)«  **The  year  before  [1766]  Franklin  and  Sir 
John  Pringle  had  travelled  together  very  pleasantly  in  the 
Netherlands  and  Germany.  In  1767  they  paid  a  six  weeks' 
visit  to  Paris."  Bigelow  in  his  **  Franklin's  Works  "  (Vol. 
III.,  p.  468),  after  giving  Franklin's  letter  to  his  wife  of 
June  13,  1766,  says :  **It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we 
have  no  journal  or  any  satisfactory  account  of  Dr.  Frank- 
lin's visit  to  the  Continent  this  summer.  He  seems  to  have 
made  no  notes,  and  to  have  written  no  letters  during  his 
absence,  which  are  calculated  in  the  least  to  satisfy  our 
curiosity.  We  have,  however,  a  glimpse  of  him  and  of 
his  companion  while  at  Gottingen,  which  illustrates  the 
very  distinguished  and  durable  impression  made  in  what- 
soever society  he  appeared."  In  the  **  Biography  of  John 
D.  Michaelis,"  p.  102,  occurs  the  following  statement, 
which  was  translated  from  the  fly-leaf  of  a  volume  in  the 
Huntington  collection  of  Frankliniana  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  New  York :  **  In  the  summer  of  1766  I  had 
the  opportunity  of  making  two  agreeable  acquaintances. 
Pringle  and  Franklin  came  to  Gottingen,  and  were  pre- 
sented to  me  by  student  Mtinchhausen.  I  once  had  a 
curious  conversation  with  Franklin  at  the  table,  when  he 
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dined  with  me.  We  talked  much  about  America,  about 
the  savages,  the  rapid  growth  of  the  English  colonies,  the 
growth  of  the  population,  its  duplication  in  twenty-five 
years,  etc.  I  said  that  when  I  was  in  London  in  1741  I 
might  have  learned  more  about  the  condition  of  the  Colo- 
nies by  English  books  and  pamphlets,  had  I  then  thought 
seriously  of  what  I  had  even  then  expressed  to  others,  that 
they  would  one  day  release  themselves  from  England. 
People  laughed  at  me,  but  still  I  believed  it.  He  answered 
me  with  his  earnest  and  expressive  face :  *  Then  you  were 
mistaken.  The  Americans  have  too  much  love  for  their 
mother  country.'  I  said,  *I  believe  it,  but  almighty  in- 
terest would  soon  outweigh  that  love  or  extinguish  it 
altogether.'  He  could  not  deny  that  this  was  possible,  but 
secession  was  impossible,  for  all  the  American  towns  of 
importance,  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  could 
be  destroyed  by  bombardment.  This  was  unanswerable. 
I  did  not  then  suspect  that  I  was  speaking  to  the  man  who, 
a  few  years  later,  outraged  in  England,  would  take  such 
an  active  part  in  the  accomplishment  of  my  contradicted 
prophecy."  To  this  was  appended  the  following  note, 
presumably  by  student  Mtinchhausen :  **At  that  time  I 
was  studying  in  Gottingen,  and  had  the  opportunity  of 
knowing  both  men.  I  remember  well  that  Franklin,  and 
I  know  not  wherefore,  was  much  more  interesting  to  me 
than  Pringle.  Just  in  that  summer  also  Lessing  came  to 
Gottingen.  He,  our  otherwise  great  countryman,  was  far 
from  pleasing  me  as  well  as  both  these  Englishmen. 
These  Britons,  decried  for  their  pride,  were  very  sociable 
and  well  informed.  The  German,  on  the  contrary,  was 
very  haughty  and  controversial." 

Bigelow  also  adds  the  story,  told  in  Hale's  **  Franklin," 
that  Pringle  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  Royal  Society 
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rather  than  yield  to  the  King's  wish  in  a  matter  in  which 
the  King  was  wrong  in  his  desire  to  forward  the  interests 
of  a  favored  friend  at  the  expense  of  that  venerable  scien- 
tific body. 

The  *•  Life  of  Sir  John  Pringle,"  by  Andrew  Kippis^ 
prefaced  to  six  of  his  discourses,  London,  1783,  attests 
Franklin's  wise  choice  and  good  fortune  in  having  such  a 
friend  and  fellow-traveller.  We  meet  Michaelis  in  **  The 
American  Revolution  and  German  Literature,"  by  John 
A.  Walz,  Harvard  University,  reprinted  from  Modern 
Language  Notes ^  Vol.  XVL,  Baltimore,  1901.  He  says : 
•*John  D.  Michaelis,  the  great  Orientalist,  met  Franklin 
at  Gottingen  in  1766,  and  in  his  autobiography  speaks 
very  pleasantly  about  his  American  acquaintance."  Mich- 
aelis was  very  glad,  however,  to  get  his  son  an  appoint- 
ment as  surgeon  with  the  Hessian  division  of  soldiers  sent 
to  America  by  the  British  government  when  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  was  being  waged,  for  the  pay  was  very  good 
and  he  was  promised  employment  for  life  on  his  return. 
When  his  wife  met  her  husband  on  his  return  from  his 
American  expedition,  she  wrote  home  of  the  wretched 
spectacle  of  the  troops  shipped  to  America,  and  her  con- 
tempt for  the  Elector  who  sold  his  people  to  get  money 
with  which  to  build  palaces  and  provide  for  his  extrava- 
gant way  of  living  in  them. 

In  a  Doctor's  Thesis  by  an  American  we  find  mention 
of  Franklin  in  Germany.  '*The  Relation  of  German 
Publicists  to  the  American  war  of  Independence,  1775- 
1783.  Inaugural  Dissertation  for  the  Doctor's  Degree  of 
the  Philosophic  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Leipsic,  sub- 
mitted by  Herbert  P.  Gallinger,  Amherst,  Massachusetts, 
Leipsic,  1900,"  is  a  pamphlet  in  German  of  seventy-seven 
pages,  with  an  additional  page  giving  the  details  of  Dr. 
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Gallinger's  life.  On  p.  8,  etc.,  he  says :  **  Franklin  vis- 
ited Germany  in  1766,  and  in  Gottingen,  where  he  met 
Achenwall  and  Schlozer,  awakened  interest  for  the  Colo- 
nies." In  a  foot-note  he  adds :  *^  Achenwall  published  in 
the  Hannoverian  Magazine^  beginning  of  1767,  p.  258, 
etc.,  *Some  Observations  on  North  America  and  the 
British  Colonies,  from  verbal  information  furnished  by 
Mr.  B.  Franklin.''*  At  the  close,  the  struggle  between 
the  mother  country  and  the  colonies  is  described  entirely 
from  the  American  point  of  view.  It  is  clear  that  Achen- 
wall was  convinced  by  Franklin.  In  closing  he  says : 
**  I  doubt  not  that  other  men  of  learning  in  this  country 
have  used  their  acquaintance  with  this  honored  man 
[Franklin]  as  well  as  I.  Could  they  be  persuaded  to 
give  the  public  their  noteworthy  conversation  with  him,  it 
would  be  doing  the  public  a  great  benefit."  These  obser- 
vations were  reprinted  twice,  in  1769  at  Frankfurt  and 
Stuttgart,  and  in  1777  at  Helmstedt.  They  appear  to  be 
the  only  account  of  the  dispute  over  the  constitutional  ques- 
tions at  issue  in  America  in  the  German  language  published 
before  1776. 

Mr.  Gallinger's  Thesis  gives  quite  an  exhaustive  account 
of  the  later  publications  in  Germany  on  the  American 
struggle  for  independence,  and  supplies  too  the  names  of 
many  men  famous  in  German  Literature  who  heartily 
supported  the  American  side.  At  Cassel,  the  capital  of 
the  Elector  of  Hesse,  who  sent  the  largest  contingent 
of  German  soldiers  to  America  to  fight  for  the  British 
supremacy,  there  was  a  group  of  writers  defending  the 
American  right  to  appeal  to  arms.  A  succession  of  serial 
publications  by  Archenholz  and  Schlozer  and  other  Got- 
tingen professors,  who  had  met  Franklin  there  ten  years 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  gave  in  full  the 
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official  and  other  papers  issued  by  Americans  and  their 
friends  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  even  more  fully 
than  those  of  the  English  Government  and  its  defenders. 
Brunswick  too,  whence  the  next  largest  body  of  soldiers, 
under  Riedesel,  came  to  America,  had  writers  and  pub- 
lishers ready  to  defend  the  cause  of  the  Americans.  Great 
Britain  employed  German  pamphleteers  to  justify  its  treat- 
ment of  the  rebellious  colonies.  Schlozer  printed  letters 
from  America  written  in  1757,  predicting  the  subsequent 
struggle  and  attributing  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  to 
the  prohibition  of  the  coasting  trade,  and  its  continuance 
to  ambitious  factions,  not  a  majority  of  the  people.  Frank- 
lin's influence,  even  with  the  Gottingen  professors  and 
publicists,  was  not  powerful  and  enduring  enough  to  pre- 
vent most  of  them  from  taking  the  side  of  the  British 
government  in  their  writings. 

The  close  relation  between  the  Hanoverian  government 
and  that  of  Great  Britain,  the  King  himself  Elector  of 
Hanover,  may  well  account  for  the  line  taken  by  his  Got- 
tingen professors,  for  it  was  a  time  of  personal  govern- 
ment in  both  countries,  and  the  wish  of  the  German  sov- 
ereign was  absolute  with  all  his  subjects.  From  Berlin, 
sometimes  under  the  pseudonym  of  Philadelphia,  came 
pamphlets  favoring  the  American  cause,  while  Hamburg 
and  Frankfurt  published  works  on  America  of  all  sorts  of 
political  views.  One  author  said  that  Franklin  spoke  with 
true  insight  of  the  American  cause.  Others  referred  to 
his  published  writings  as  of  the  highest  authority.  Trans- 
lations of  his  scientific  and  other  papers  were  published  in 
Germany,  where  his  name  and  fame  were  familiar. 

Berlin  at  that  time  had  two  newspapers,  which  appeared 
every  other  day,  each  of  four  octavo  pages,  and  hi  both  of 
them  there  was  a  strong  tone  of  sympathy  for  the  American 
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cause  and  hope  for  its  success.  The  English  too  had,  of 
course,  their  organs  and  agencies  in  Germany,  but  they 
were  mostly  limited  to  a  republication  of  official  reports 
and  legal  arguments  in  support  of  the  mother  country. 


The  Americans  had  on  their  side  the  poets,  who  sang  away 
lustily  in  their  behalf.  Schlozer,  one  of  the  leading  edi- 
tors of  news  of  and  about  the  American  struggle,  and 
strongly  in  favor  of  British  rule,  claimed  that  the  whole 
loss  of  German  soldiers  sold  for  service  in  America  was 
only  eleven  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-three.  Kapp 
corrects  this  and  makes  it  twelve  thousand  five  hundred 
and  sixty-two  from  official  data,  and  the  little  difference 
shows  that  Schl5zer  must  have  had  access  to  them  too. 
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No  sooner  was  the  war  over,  than  Sprengel,  professor 
in  Halle,  published  its  history,  in  1784,  and  it  was  re- 
printed in  that  and  the  following  years  in  frequent  editions. 
Berlin  followed  the  hint  of  Frederick  the  Great  in  show- 
ing hostility  to  England  by  expressions  of  friendship  for 
America.  Kant  sympathized  with  America,  and  at  Ko- 
nigsberg  in  1782  was  issued  a  book  that  radically  justified 
the  Revolution.  Assuming  its  success,  the  German  pub- 
licists gave  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  industrial  re- 
sults of  independence  and  foresaw  the  advantages  sure  to 
spring  from  it.  Perhaps  the  roost  important  book  was 
Moser's  "America  After  the  Peace  of  1783,"  in  three 
volumes,  Leipsic,  1784,  mostly  geographical  and  statistical 
details,  but  in  it  the  learned  Professor  gravely  charges 
Franklin  and  his  associates  with  perjury  towards  the 
mother  country.  Of  course,  the  question  of  public  opinion 
in  a  country  so  subdivided  as  Germany  then  was  is  quite 
unlike  that  which  exists  to-day,  yet  it  is  clear  that  in  spite 
of  the  influence  of  professors  and  editors  largely  enlisted 
from  one  motive  or  another  in  support  of  the  English  cause, 
there  was  a  strong  and  lively  sympathy  for  that  of  America. 
Perhaps  a  knowledge  of  the  Germans  sent  against  them 
may  have  justified  their  hope  of  a  favorable  result — at 
least  Freneau's  version  of  Rivington's  **  Last  Will "  shows 
the  popular  opinion,  confirmed  by  current  report,  in 
America : 

'*  To  Baron  Knyphansen,  his  heirs  and  assigns, 
I  bequeath  my  old  Hock  and  my  Bnrgundy  wines. 
To  a  true  Hessian  dmnkard,  no  liquors  are  sweeter, 
And  I  know  the  old  man  is  no  foe  to  the  creature." 

The  German  commander  who  fell  at  Trenton,  Colonel 
Rahl,  was  notorious  for  his  love  of  the  table,  and  his  neg- 
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ligence  to  insure  the  safety  of  his  post  is  attributed  to  his 
plentiful  potations  on  Christmas  Eve. 

A  recent  paper  by  Walz, 
of  Harvard,  attests  the  influ- 
ence of  Franklin  in  Ger- 
many. Klopstock  and  Her- 
der, Jacobi  and  Heyne, 
Schiller  and  Goethe,  all 
praise  him. 

Lafayette  in  a  letter  to 
Franklin,  written  in  1786, 
tells  him  that  in  a  recent 
tour  in  Germany  a  thousand 
questions  were  asked  about 
Franklin.  Numerous  ap- 
plications were  made  to  him 
for  commissions  in  the 
American  army,  and  his 
failure  to  secure  them  no 
doubt  sharpened  the  attacks 
on  him.     Schldzer,  who  had 
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met  Franklin  in  Gottingen,  counted  himself  fortunate  in 
profiting  by  public  interest  in  his  publications  on  the 
struggle  between  England  and  America. 

The  story  of  the  German  soldier  sent  by  his  sovereign 
to  America,,of  life  there,  and  of  the  return  home  is  told  in 
many  versions  by  contemporary  dramatists,  from  Schiller 
in  his  **  Kabale  und  Liebe,*'  through  a  long  list  gathered 
by  Walz  in  his  exhaustive  paper.  Some  of  them  make 
quite  a  feature  of  the  American  wives  brought  to  Germany, 
by  German  officers.  There  are  at  least  two  families  of 
Newport,  R.  I.,  who  still  keep  in  touch  with  their  German 
kinsfolk,  descendants  of  the  marriage  of  two  Newport 
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girls  to  our  friends  the  enemy,  and  several  Southern  fam- 
ilies have  had  the  same  extension  of  their  foreign  relations 
The  number  of  German  soldiers  remaining  and  marrying 
in  this  country  must  have  been  quite  large,  for  there  are 
many  families  of  note  thus  descended  from  Hessians. 

Franklin  was  too  busy  a  man 
to  make  much  reference  to  so 
brief  an  incident  in  his  long  and 
active  life  as  his  short  and  only 
visit  to  Germany.  From  it  and 
through  his  intercourse  with  Got- 
tingen  professors,  all  men  who 
contributed  to  and  helped  make 
what  there  was  of  public  opinion 
in  Germany,  he  undoubtedly  in- 
fluenced it,  all  unconsciously 
perhaps,  and  thus  helped  to  make 
the  judgment  of  the  people  and  their  rulers  favorable  to  the 
Americans  in  their  struggle  for  independence.  Little  as 
Frederick  the  Great  liked  liberty  and  rebellion  to  gain  it,  his 
hostility  to  the  German  princes  who  sold  their  soldiers  to 
Great  Britain,  after  refusing  them  to  him,  counted  as  a 
factor  in  favor  of  America  both  during  the  Revolutionary 
War  and  later.  The  treaty  between  Prussia  and  the 
United  States  was  a  valuable  recognition  of  their  right  to 
enter  the  family  of  nations,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Franklin  gladly  saw  in  it  one  of  the  results  of  his  visit 
to  Germany,  and  of  his  influence  upon  German  publicists. 
His  own  success  in  securing  the  powerful  help  of  France 
by  the  Treaty  of  Alliance,  which  gave  this  country  in  its 
hour  of  need  both  men  and  money,  and  in  making  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  almost  in  spite  of  France, 
may  well  justify  the  belief  that  he  too  inspired  the  Ger- 
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mans  with  a  desire  to  atone  for  their  profitable  alliance 
with  Great  Britain  by  an  early  recognition  of  the  American 
Republic  as  soon  as  its  independence  was  acknowledged. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
German  Universities. 

^^HE  visit  of  Franklin  in 
^^  1766,  to  the  University  of 
Gottingen,  perhaps  the  first 
American  of  note  there,  has  re- 
cently been  much  referred  to. 
For  many  years  all  that  was 
known  of  it  was  found  in  Sparks' 
**  Franklin,"  where  we  see 
Franklin's  letter  to  his  wife, 
telling  her  of  his  intended  visit, 
and  a  later  letter  reporting  to 
her  very  briefly  his  return  to 
London.  To  it  Sparks  adds  a  Latin  letter  from  one 
of  the  Gottingen  professors,  thanking  him  for  his  val- 
uable suggestions  on  the  study  of  electricity,  and  re- 
ferring to  his  visit  as  a  matter  of  great  interest.  Only 
recently  an  American,  Dr.  Gallinger,  in  his  thesis  for  his 
Doctor's  degree  at  Leipsic,  gives  extracts  from  the  con- 
temporary accounts  of  Franklin's  short  stay  in  Gdttingen. 
Mr.  L.  Viereck,  secretary  of  the  newly  organized  union 
of  old  German  students  in  America,  in  a  later  article 
gives  a  still  more  detailed  account  of  Franklin's  visit.^ 
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Franklin  had  a  special  interest  in  Germany,  for  as  early 
as  1734  he  published  the  first  German  newspaper  issued  in 
America,  and  from  his  press  came  a  long  series  of  publi- 
cations in  the  German  language.  In  1766  he  was  famous 
for  his  electrical  researches,  and  in  Gottingen  he  was  the 
guest  of  honor  at  a  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
It  was  not  until  1769  that  Professor  Achenwall,  a  noted 
publicist,  reported  in  his  journal,  his  conversation  with 
Franklin  during  his  visit  to  Gottingen,  saying  that  Frank- 
lin quite  denied  AchenwalFs  anticipation  that  the  colonies 
would  soon  attempt  to  secure  independence,  declaring  that 
the  people  were  too  loyal,  and  the  crown  too  powerful,  for 
the  English  fleet  could  destroy  all  the  American  ports. 
Later  other  professors,  Ptitter  and  Michaelis,  recorded  their 
recollections  of  Franklin,  the  latter  especially  contrasting 
his  kindly  welcome  of  all  who  made  his  acquaintance,  and 
the  ill  manners  of  Lessing,  the  great  German  author,  then 
at  the  height  of  his  fame  as  critic  and  dramatist.  Frank- 
lin himself,  so  Viereck  says,  was  greatly  impressed  by 
what  he  saw  of  a  German  University,  and  tried  to  bring 
some  of  the  lessons  he  learned  there  into  practical  appli- 
cation in  what  is  now  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
We  know  that  he  was  practically  the  founder  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Philadelphia,  and  watched  its  growth  from  its  ear- 
liest beginning,  the  proposed  school  of  1740,  through  the 
later  stages  of  the  academy  of  17499  the  college  of  1751, 
the  university  of  17799  and  the  union  of  college  and  uni- 
versity under  its  present  title  in  1791. 

Franklin,  too,  it  is  said  in  his  eighty-first  year,  made  the 
tiresome  journey  to  Lancaster,  to  lay  the  corner  stone  of 
Franklin  College,  to  which  he  made  a  gift  of  a  thousand 
dollars,  a  proof  of  his  strong  interest  in  the  plan  of  a 
higher  educational  establishment  where  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
mans could  study  in  German. 
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The  first  American  student  in  Grermany  was  Benjamin 
Smith  Barton  9  born  in  Lancaster  in  1766  —  the  year  of 
Franklin's  visit  to  Gdttingen,  where  in  1789  Barton  re- 
corded his  name  first  in  the  list  of  American  students,  took 
his  degree  in  medicine  in  1799,  and  on  his  return  home 
became  professor  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  teach- 
ing here  until  1815,  and  gaining  honor  as  a  member  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  and  by  numerous  publi- 
cations. His  thesis  for  his  Grottingen  Degree  was  published 
in  German.* 

The  brothers  Mtihlenberg  were  also  educated  in  Grer- 
many, but  this  was  largely  due  to  the  old  association  of 
their  father  and  grandfather  with  Halle.  The  Gdttingen 
list  of  American  students  shows  only  one  in  1812,  and  from 
that  time  to  185 1  only  a  few  names,  not  fifty  in  all  that 
period. 

In  the  University  of  Berlin  between  1825  and  1850,  there 
were  fifty-four  Americans  matriculated.  There  were  six- 
teen at  Halle  between  1826  and  1849,  and  two  at  Leipsic 
between  1827  and  1846.  Only  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
Americans  were  matriculated  in  German  universities  in  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  among  them  were 
Ticknor,  Bancroft,  Cogswell,  Calvert,  Longfellow,  Mot- 
ley and  others  of  lesser  fame,  but  all  still  helping  to  bring 
to  the  New  World  some  share  of  the  methods  of  learning 
in  the  universities  of  Germany. 

>  Dr.  Buton's  thesis  for  his  Doctor's  Degree  from  the  University  of  Got- 
tingen  was  published  in  German  by  Professor  Zimmerman  of  Brunswick, 
Germany,  as  well  as  several  of  his  later  scientific  contributions,  and  his 
Elements  of  Botany  was  republished  in  I^ondon  and  in  Russian  in  St.  Peters- 
burg. He  kept  up  an  active  correspondence  with  the  leading  German  sden. 
tists  and  dedicated  one  of  his  memoirs  to  Professor  Blumenbach  of  Gdttingen. 
He  aided  Pnrsh,  a  German  botanist,  in  his  excuxsions  through  Virginia  and 
Carolina,  in  preparing  his  Flora  Americana  Septentrionalis^  and  in  return 
the  German  named  a  genus  Bartonia  after  his  friend. 
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During  the  whole  period  of  American  growth,  Germans 
educated  in  German  universities,  were  coming  to  this 
country,  and  Pastorius,  Mahlenberg,  Schlatter  and  Kunze 
were  all  living  in  or  near  Philadelphia. 

Kunze  was  for  years  a  professor  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Later  came  Henry  Vethake,  long  a  pro- 
fessor, and  for  some  years  vice-provost  of  the  university, 
and  then  a  long  line  of  Americans  who  had  studied  in 
German  universities,  and  were  teaching  at  the  university 
and  in  other  institutions.  Of  late  years  on  an  average, 
seven  hundred  American  students  are  matriculated  an- 
nually in  German  universities.  German  university  grad- 
uates are  settled  in  large  numbers  in  this  country,  engaged 
in  many  pursuits,  but  mainly  in  professional  work  and  es- 
pecially in  that  of  education.  The  debt  due  to  Germany 
for  its  share  in  the  world's  scientific  research  is  freely  ac- 
knowledged, and  in  philology,  chemistry,  philosophy, 
economics,  we  are  still  her  debtors. 

The  great  difference  between  the  German  universities 
and  those  of  this  country  may  be  said  to  begin  with  their 
numbers.  In  Germany  there  are  twenty-two  universities, 
dating  back  as  far  as  1385,  1409,  14199  1456,  14579  and 
on  through  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  — 
many  of  them  formed  by  the  union  of  two  or  more  of  very 
early  date,  or  as  in  Strasburg,  where  in  1872  a  new  uni- 
versity was  established  on  an  old  foundation  of  162 1. 

In  this  country  the  last  report  of  the  Commissioner  o£ 
Education  gives  480  colleges  and  universities  for  men  and 
128  for  women.  Germany  has  9  technical  schools,  the 
United  States,  151,  and  96  law  schools,  with  proportion- 
ately numerous  theological,  dental,  pharmaceutical  and 
other  special  schools.  Starting  with  this  enormous  dis- 
parity in  numbers,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  the  German  uni- 
versity does  its  work  thoroughly  and  well. 
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The  German  university  is  a  government  institution,  and 
a  degree  earned  by  long  years  of  hard  study  and  severe 
examinations  is  the  invariable  condition  of  admission  to 
the  government  service  and  to  all  the  learned  professions 
and  pursuits.  Of  late  years  the  government  has  greatly 
increased  the  amount  expended  on  the  universities,  and 
•especially  on  the  technical  and  scientific  schools  and  labo- 
ratories. Instruction  is  the  only  business  of  the  German 
universities ;  dormitories  are  unknown ;  only  one  German 
university,  Tilbingen,  has  a  small  endowment  for  dormi- 
tories for  Protestant  students.  A  very  small  share  of  the 
endowment  of  early  times  is  still  used  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  poor  students,  but  in  the  main  the  student  has 
to  provide  his  own  board  and  lodging.  Freedom  to  teach 
is  the  privilege  of  the  faculty  —  freedom  to  learn,  that  of 
the  students.  There  is  very  little  prescribed  course  of 
studies,  and  that  little  is  mainly  limited  to  the  local  stu- 
dents who  mean  to  undertake  local  work,  as  teachers,  doc- 
tors, clergymen,  or  in  some  other  form  of  employment  by 
the  local  government,  for  admission  to  all  of  these  and,  in 
fact,  to  every  professional  pursuit,  is  regulated  by  govern- 
ment. Once  matriculated,  and  fresh  from  long  years  of 
hard  work  at  the  gymnasium,  the  student  at  a  German 
university  takes  such  courses  as  he  likes,  pays  for  those  he 
chooses,  attends  or  not  as  he  likes,  and  waits  for  the  ex- 
amination to  show  what  he  has  learned.  Of  course  for 
special  students  in  laboratories  and  for  post-graduate  stu- 
dents, the  professors  make  suitable  arrangements.  Ger- 
man students  come  and  go  from  and  to  one  university  after 
another,  and  apart  from  a  compulsory  attendance  at  their 
local  university,  they  are  free  to  take  one  or  more  terms  at 
any  other  university,  and  such  changes  are  the  rule,  not  as 
with  us  the  exception.      In  the  absence  of  dormitories, 
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commons,  and  gymnasiums  and  athletic  field  sports,  the 
German  students  join  organizations,  either  the  corps  which 
make  duelling  their  distinguishing  mark,  or  unions,  which 
don't.  Between  the  two  there  exists  a  social  barrier,  very 
like  that  which  separates  the  aristocracy,  whether  it  be 
that  of  birth  or  wealth,  from  the  plain  folk.  As  all  Ger- 
man life  is  largely  regulated  by  the  distinction  between 
military  and  civilian,  so  the  German  university  world  is 
divided  into  the  corps  students  and  the  Burschenschaften 
or  non-duelling  associations. 

The  students  have  no  division  into  classes,  but  rank  only 
according  to  their  years  of  matriculation  and  attendance 
on  lectures.  They  have  no  debating  societies  or  secret 
societies,  yet  they  have  absolute  freedom  so  long  as  they 
violate  no  police  rules  —  and  even  then  they  are  free  from 
the  control  of  the  police,  but  must  be  tried  in  the  courts  of 
the  universities,  which  have  their  own  prisons.  Their 
singing  we  have  all  heard  of,  and  besides  their  song  books, 
so  frequently  used  in  our  own  university  and  other  singing 
clubs  and  societies,  there  is  an  amusing  volume  of  **  Prison 
Songs,"  composed  by  students  serving  the  very  short  terms 
imposed,  generally  only  a  few  days.  Of  course,  in  case 
of  fatal  duels,  the  survivor  may  be  sent  to  a  fortress,  but 
the  student  like  the  soldier,  is  subject  to  a  special  code  of 
laws  far  lighter  than  that  of  the  outer  world. 

The  German  student  as  he  is  seen  at  Heidelberg  or  any 
of  the  universities  in  Germany,  is  very  picturesque  and 
attractive,  but  these  holiday  years  are  soon  over,  and  the 
serious,  sober,  ambitious  student,  who  is  to  make  a  famous 
professor,  a  great  chemist,  a  learned  philosopher,  is  early 
led  to  leave  his  old  corps  brethren  and  to  devote  himself 
to  that  pursuit  on  which  he  is  to  spend  his  life.  The 
learned  professor  who  on  his  deathbed  sighed  and  regretted 
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that  he  had  wasted  any  time  on  the  second  aorist,  when  he 
might  have  done  something  if  he  had  devoted  himself  to 
the  first,  is  typical  of  that  single  aim  which  has  been  the 
characteristic  of  German  thoroughness.  Our  own  Amer- 
ican students  who  go  to  Germany  well  equipped  by  their 
work  at  home,  are  those  who  gain  the  best  fruits  of  the 
rich  harvest  of  learning  stored  in  the  German  universities. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Achenwall's  Observations  on  North  America, 

1767. ^ 

^^HE  most  complete  work  on 
^^     the  British   colonies  in 
North  America  is  the  summary 
historical  and  political  by  Wil- 
liam Douglas,  of  which  the  sec- 
ond improved  edition  was  pub- 
lished in  London,  1760,  in  two 
octavo  volumes.      That   doctor 
collected  material  for  many  years 
and  was  in  America,  and  gives 
valuable  intelligence,  especially 
of  the  Colonies  he  visited,,  but 
his  book  has  no  system.     Professor  Kalm  has  much  that 
is  good  in  his  Travels  in  North  America,  and  often  cites 
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>  During  Franklin's  short  visit  to  Germany  in  the  summer  of  1766  he  met 
a  ntimber  of  the  professors  of  the  University  at  Gottingen.  One  of  them. 
Professor  Achenwall,  published  in  the  Hanoverian  Magazine^  in  the  voltime 
beginning  1767,  p.  35S,  etc.,  **  Some  Observations  on  North  America  and  the 
British  colonies  from  verbal  information  of  Dr.  Pranklin/'  and  this  article  was 
reprinted  in  Frankfort  and  I^ipsic  in  1769.  There  is  a  copy  of  this  reprint  in 
the  I^oganian  library,  from  which  the  following  translation  was  made.  There 
is  a  copy  of  the  Magazine  in  the  Astor  Library,  New  York.  It  is  of  interest  as 
showing  the  impression  made  by  Franklin  on  his  German  auditors,  although 
it  is  clear  that  Achenwall  did  not  report  quite  correctly.— J.  G.  R. 

(69) 
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Franklin,  but  did  not  altogether  understand  what  he  said, 
and  Franklin  never  saw  Kalm's  book  until  he  came  across 
a  German  translation  in  Hanover. 

The  east  coast  of  North  America,  where  the  British 
colonies  lie,  is  generally  colder  than  the  countries  on  the 
same  stretch  in  Europe,  nor  has  it  been  observed  that  owing 
to  the  decay  of  forests  and  cultivation  the  climate  is  be- 
coming noticeably  milder.  Almost  the  whole  eastern  coast 
of  North  America  is  sandy,  many  little  islands  along  the 
coast  are  sand  banks,  thrown  up  gradually  by  the  sea. 
The  coast  of  Florida  is  sandy  and  unfruitful,  but  the  inte- 
rior is  good  land.  The  native  Indians  consist  of  many 
small  nations,  each  with  his  own  language,  quite  different 
from  that  of  their  neighbors.  They  are  all  of  one  figure 
as  if  descended  from  a  common  ancestor  —  all  brown  in 
color,  with  straight  black  hair,  eyes  all  of  one  color, 
and  all  beardless,  and  they  call  Europeans  the  bearded 
nation.  They  live  in  the  wilds,  except  a  few  that  have 
been  gathered  in  villages  and  are  partly  civilized.  They 
live  on  plants  and  by  hunting,  without  farms  or  cattle, 
chickens,  horses,  etc. 

Before  the  arrival  of  Europeans,  their  important  plants 
were  Turkish  corn  or  maize ;  a  sort  of  beans ;  tobacco. 
Maize  and  tobacco  are  found  only  in  America,  and  were 
brought  from  the  new  world  to  the  old.  Maize  and  beans 
they  cook  and  use  bear  fat  in  place  of  butter  as  dressing, 
but  no  salt.  Smoking  tobacco  is  an  old  custom,  especially 
at  their  national  gatherings.  These  three  plants  they  look 
on  as  a  special  gift  of  heaven.  According  to  an  old  tradi- 
tion, an  American  found  a  handsome  young  woman  sitting 
on  a  hill  —  who  in  acknowledging  a  deep  bow,  said  she 
came  from  above  and  at  the  end  of  a  year  would  come  again 
to  the  same  hill.     She  was  there  again  at  that  time,  on  her 
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right  hand  maize,  on  her  left  beans,  and  on  her  lap  tobacco, 
and  these  three  she  left  as  a  present  for  the  American. 
Before  Europeans  brought  them,  there  were  no  other  grain 
or  vegetables  known  than  maize  and  beans,  but  all  like  the 
newcomers  have  increased  wonderfully.  The  Spanish  his- 
torian de  Solis  is  altogether  wrong  in  saying  that  Mexico 
at  the  time  of  the  invasion  was  a  populous  and  mighty 
state.  The  Mexicans  were  savages,  without  art  or  knowl- 
edge, and  how  could  they  form  a  great  state  ?  They  had 
neither  farming  nor  cattle  and  could  not  find  food  for  a  large 
population  nor  had  they  any  means  of  transportation.  The 
weapons  of  the  savages  in  North  America  are  bows  and 
arrows,  and  they  shoot  with  the  teeth  of  wild  animals.  They 
recognize  some  of  the  principles  of  natural  law  and  observe 
them  even  with  their  enemies.  They  scalp  usually  only 
the  dead  —  then  they  cut  the  scalp  off  with  a  sharp  weapon 
and  keep  it  as  a  sign  of  victory.  Sometimes  the  victim 
comes  to  life  —  some  such  are  in  Pennsylvania,  for  scalp- 
ing is  not  necessarily  mortal.  They  fight  on  foot,  for  they 
have  no  horses.  The  savages  living  in  western  Pennsyl- 
vania were  called  by  the  French  Iroquois.  The  English 
call  them  the  Five  Nations  or  the  Confederate  Indians  — 
they  are  united  and  were  so  long  before  the  English  settled. 
The  Mohawks  first  united  with  another  nation  and  others 
joined  later.  Now  there  are  seven  altogether  so  united. 
They  have  their  regular  stated  meetings  and  their  great 
council  considers  the  general  good.  The  members  are 
known  only  by  their  different  languages.  They  are  called 
subjects  of  the  king,  but  they  are  not  subject  to  British 
laws,  and  pay  no  taxes,  but  the  colonists  give  them  a  trib- 
ute of  presents.  Their  number  does  not  increase.  Those 
living  near  the  Europeans  steadily  diminish  in  numbers 
and  strength.     Their  two  sexes  are  of  a  cold  nature  —  the 
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mothers  live  alone  at  and  after  the  birth  of  children  and 
during  the  years  they  suckle  them  —  often  (owing  to  the 
absence  of  soft  food)  until  their  young  can  eat  meat. 
Small-pox  and  rum  have  played  sad  havoc  among  them. 

The  English  settlements  in  North  America  have  grown 
much  more  slowly  than  those  in  the  West  Indies,  where 
they  came  about  1640,  and  in  twenty  years  had  flourishing 
colonies,  such  as  Barbadoes.  In  North  America  the  colo- 
nists came  sixty  years  before,  but  at  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  were  small  in  number  and  in  exports.  This 
is  due  to  the  rich  production  of  the  Sugar  Islands,  the 
absence  of  Indians,  and  the  contraband  trade  with  Spain. 
The  North  American  colonies  have  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury greatly  increased  in  population  and  wealth,  far  beyond 
the  West  India  Islands. 

Franklin  in  a  book  published  in  1751  showed  that  the 
native  born  foreigners  double  every  twenty-five  years ;  in 
addition  is  the  steady  emigration,  and  some  colonies  thus 
double  their  population  in  eighteen,  some  in  sixteen,  and 
some  in  fourteen  years.  This  will  go  on  as  long  as  there 
is  plenty  of  farm  land,  and  this  increases  largely  with  the 
acquisition  of  Canada  and  Louisiana.  In  1750  there  were 
a  million,  Douglas  in  his  book  estimated  that  in  1760  there 
were  i,osi,o<x),  besides  blacks  and  soldiers — on  that  basis 
in  1775  there  will  be  two  millions,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  four  millions.  To  attract  foreigners, 
an  Act  of  Parliament  granted  English  citizenship  to  every 
Protestant  after  seven  years'  residence,  a  right  that  in  Eng- 
land can  only  be  obtained  with  great  expense  and  trouble 
by  a  special  Act  of  Parliament.  The  certificate  of  the 
provincial  authorities  costs  only  a  few  shillings  and  is 
good  through  all  England. 

Near  the  coast  and  some  miles  beyond,  all  the  Middle 
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Colonies  are  settled,  and  new  improvements  are  extending 
deeper  in  the  interior.  In  Pennsylvania,  where  the  Penn 
family  own  all  the  land,  any  one  who  wants  to  improve 
the  land,  chooses  a  piece,  pays  the  landlord  for  lOO  acres 
ten  pound  sterling  local  money,  and  binds  himself  to  pay 
an  annual  rent  of  half  a  penny  for  each  acre,  he  then 
becomes  absolute  owner,  and  the  little  ground  rent  can 
never  be  increased.  Sometimes  the  hunter  builds  a  wooden 
hut,  and  the  nearest  neighbors  in  the  wilderness  help  cut 
the  timber,  build  the  log  hut,  fill  the  crevices  with  mud, 
put  on  the  roof  and  put  in  windows  and  doors,  and  in 
return  the  owner  pays  them  with  a  gallon  of  brandy,  and 
by  a  like  good  service  in  turn.  Then  he  lays  out  his  gar- 
den and  pasture  and  fields,  cuts  out  the  underbrush,  tops 
the  big  trees  and  strips  the  bark,  so  that  he  can  sow  and 
reap,  the  trees  die  and  hurt  neither  land  nor  crops.  Many 
hunters  have  thus  settled  the  wilderness  —  they  are  soon 
followed  by  poor  Scotch  or  Irish  who  are  looking  for 
homes,  these  they  find  in  this  half  improved  condition, 
they  buy  from  the  hunters,  get  a  patent  from  the  pro- 
prietors, pa3ring  the  usual  charge.  The  hunter  moves  off 
into  the  wilderness  and  goes  to  work  again.  The  Scotch 
or  Irishman  completes  the  half-finished  task,  builds  a  better 
house  of  sawed  timber,  uses  the  old  log  hut  for  a  stable, 
later  builds  a  house  of  brick  and  his  timber  house  is  a  good 
barn.  Scotch  and  Irish  often  sell  to  the  Germans,  of  whom 
from  90  to  ioo,o<X)  live  in  Pennsylvania,  and  prefer  to  put 
all  their  earnings  into  land  and  improvements.  The  Scotch 
or  Irish  are  satisfied  with  a  fair  profit,  put  the  capital  into 
another  farm,  leaving  the  Germans  owners  of  the  old 
farms.  In  Pennsylvania  there  is  no  law^to  prevent  cutting 
up  a  farm  into  very  small  holdings  nor  to  forbid  the  pur- 
chase of  very  large  bodies  of  land.     There  is  no  danger 
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from  either  course,  for  there  is  land  enough  for  rich  and 
poor,  and  the  former  prefer  the  larger  profits  from  trade  to 
the  small  return  from  land.  In  New  England,  unlike 
Pennsylvania,  a  good  deal  of  land  is  let  to  farmers,  for 
there  are  many  rich  owners  of  large  estates,  this  is  so  too 
in  the  Carolinas,  and  in  other  colonies  where  owners  of 
ten  or  twenty  or  more  thousands  of  acres  bring  settlers  at 
their  own  expense  to  improve  their  land.  Kalm  mentions 
similar  cases  in  New  York. 

When  an  owner  of  land  dies  intestate,  and  there  are  many 
children  to  inherit  the  father's  farm,  it  is  generally  taken  by 
the  eldest  son,  and  the  younger  children  get  in  money 
their  share  of  its  appraised  value,  the  eldest  son  gets  two 
shares,  the  other  childen  only  one  apiece.  The  father  of  a 
large  family  takes  from  the  proprietary  a  large  tract  of 
land,  which  on  his  death  can  be  divided  among  all  his 
children.  In  New  England  improvement  of  the  land  is 
made  in  a  more  regular  way  than  in  Pennsylvania,  whole 
towns  are  laid  out,  and  as  soon  as  sixty  families  agree  to 
build  a  church  and  support  a  minister  and  a  schoolmaster, 
the  provincial  government  gives  them  the  required  privi- 
lege, carrying  with  it  the  right  to  elect  two  deputies  to  the 
legislature,  from  the  grant  of  six  English  square  miles. 
Then  the  town  or  village  is  laid  out  in  a  square,  with  the 
church  in  the  center.  The  land  is  divided  and  each  works 
his  own,  leaving  however  the  forest  in  common,  and  with 
the  privilege  of  laying  out  another  village  in  time.  In  this 
way  new  settlements  grow  in  New  England  in  regular 
order  and  succession,  every  new  village  touching  on  an 
old  one,  and  all  steadily  increasing  in  wealth  and  numbers. 
Nothing  of  this  kind  is  done  in  Pennsylvania,  where  the 
proprietor  wants  only  to  sell  land  and  as  much  as  any  one 
wants   and  wherever  he  likes.     The  mistake  of  this  was 
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shown  in  the  Indian  wars.  On  the  border  were  scattered 
houses  and  farms ,  which  could  not  help  one  another,  and 
they  were  attacked  singly,  plundered  and  destroyed,  and 
the  ruined  owners  with  their  families  took  refuge  with  the 
older  settlements,  which  became  burthened  with  their  care. 

Blacks  are  found  in  Virginia,  Maryland  and  the  two 
Carolinas  in  large  numbers,  but  very  few  in  Pennsylvania 
and  further  north.  In  Pennsylvania,  on  principle  they 
were  prevented  coming  as  much  as  possible,  partly  because 
there  was  no  such  hard  work  as  they  were  fitted  for  in 
raising  tobacco,  rice  and  indigo.  In  Pennsylvania,  every 
negro  must  pay  a  tax  of  ten  pounds  sterling  and  this  the 
master  who  brings  him  must  pay.  These  negroes  are  pro- 
tected by  law  in  all  the  colonies,  as  much  as  free  men. 
A  colonist,  even  if  he  is  the  owner,  who  kills  a  blackman, 
is  instantly  sentenced  to  death,  if  he  overworks  or  ill 
treats  his  slave,  the  latter  can  complain  to  the  judge.  Then 
in  their  own  interest  the  masters  are  obliged  not  to  give 
their  slaves  excessive  tasks  or  insufficient  food,  for  their 
death  is  a  loss.  The  negro  slaves  have  all  the  general 
rights  of  humanity  except  freedom  and  property,  neither 
of  which  they  possess. 

The  free  in  the  colonies  are  of  two  kinds,  the  one  servant 
and  maid,  bound  for  a  half  or  whole  year,  and  the  term 
ends  by  mutual  agreement;  the  other  class  consists  of 
poor  Scotch,  Irish  and  Germans,  who  to  get  to  America 
come  without  paying  their  passage,  and  the  ship  captain 
finds  them  a  master  who  pays  it  and  thus  secures  their 
service  for  food  and  lodging  and  clothing,  without  pay, 
but  only  for  a  term  of  years,  never  for  life.  Sometimes  a 
father  sells  the  services  of  his  children  to  a  master,  who 
must  teach  them  some  useful  trade,  farming,  carpentering, 
cooking.     This  lasts  until  majority  —  with  boys  at  twenty- 
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one,  with  girls  at  eighteen,  and  in  some  cases  for  eight 
years,  but  not  longer.  Then  the  children  are  by  law 
free,  and  their  master  is  bound  to  give  them  the  needful 
articles  for  housekeeping,  a  cow,  farming  implements, 
tools,  etc.  In  this  way  all  poor  children  have  the  hope  of 
establishing  themselves  on  their  majority  in  freedom.  The 
poor  fathers  find  their  comfort  in  this  expectation,  are 
relieved  of  the  care  of  their  children  in  the  interval,  and 
know  that  they  are  learning  something  useful  and  will 
start  out  in  life  with  money  in  hand  without  having  to  pay 
anything  to  the  master.  The  masters  in  turn  are  satisfied 
with  the  cheap  service.  This  law  has  been  introduced  to 
cure  the  old  need  of  servants  and  apprentices. 

There  is  a  special  class  of  servants  in  the  colonies,  be- 
tween peasants  and  slaves,  those  transported  from  Great 
Britain  for  certain  crimes  for  from  seven  to  fourteen  years. 
It  is  an  exile  from  Great  Britain  under  penalty  of  prison 
in  case  of  return.  Such  an  offender  is  sold  by  the  courts 
to  a  ship's  captain  who  takes  him  to  the  colonies  and  sells 
him  as  a  slave  for  a  limited  period.  That  over  he  is  free. 
Formerly  such  servants  were  welcomed  on  account  of  the 
demand  for  laborers,  but  now  they  are  no  longer  needed 
in  the  populous  colonies,  they  remain  worthless  and  are 
soon  sent  to  prison  for  fresh  offences. 

The  constitution  of  the  British  colonies  differ  according 
to  the  original  grants,  (i)  royal,  (2)  proprietary,  (3)  charter 
governments,  and  the  British  Parliamentary  statutes  call 
them  plantations  under  proprietors,  under  charters,  under 
his  majesty's  immediate  commission,  Stat.  6  Anne,  cap. 
30,  sec.  2.  The  first  class  are  arranged  strictly  according 
to  the  British  Constitution,  with  a  governor,  who  repre- 
sents the  king,  and  two  legislative  branches,  first  the  coun- 
cil, called  the  royal   council,  second   representatives  of 
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towns  or  counties,  belonging  to  one  colony,  these  two  are 
like  the  two  houses  of  the  British  Parliament,  and  the 
council  is  called  the  Upper  House,  and  the  body  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  the  Lower  House.  In  these  three 
branches  are  vested  the  law  making  powers  of  the  colony, 
but  subject  to  the  crown,  hence  united  they  are  called  the 
assembly,  although  that  title  is  popularly  limited  to  the  two 
houses  and  often  to  the  Lower  or  popular  House.  The 
king  appoints  the  governor  and  recalls  him  at  pleasure. 
The  council  also  consists  of  royal  officials  dependent  on 
the  king  as  to  terms  and  nature  of  appointment,  but  gen- 
erally selected  from  the  principal  persons  of  the  colony, 
legal,  financial  and  military  officers.  Governor  and  coun- 
cillors have  fixed  salaries  and  certain  fees,  the  governor  a 
large  fixed  salary,  provided  in  advance  by  the  colonies, 
thus  the  Governor  of  Barbadoes  has  £2,000,  the  Governor 
of  Virginia  £1,000.  The  popular  representatives  are 
elected  annually  and  receive  a  fixed  per  diem  allowance. 
They  look  after  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people, 
just  as  do  the  council  and  the  governor  after  those  of  the 
crown.  Every  measure  approved  by  the  three  bodies  be- 
comes a  law,  but  only  provisionally,  for  it  must  be  sent  to 
the  king  for  approval,  but  if  not  vetoed  within  three  years, 
it  is  final.  This  is  the  usual  rule  for  colonial  governments, 
(with  some  local  exceptions)  in  all  the  West  India  Islands, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  both  Carolinas,  New 
Georgia,  New  Scotland,  New  Hampshire,  and  I  believe 
Quebec,  East  and  West  Florida,  and  the  newly  acquired 
Caribbean  Islands,  and  the  English  consider  it  the  best 
way  of  securing  the  rights  of  the  mother  country,  that  is. 
Great  Britain.  The  second  class  is  that  of  hereditary  pro- 
prietors, such  as  those  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  In 
the  former  the  English  family  of  Penn,  in  the  latter  the 
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Irish  Lords  Baltimore  are  the  hereditary  proprietors  and 
governors,  as  over  lords  they  draw  a  certain  income  from 
all  the  colonists  in  proportion  to  their  land,  and  all  im- 
proved land  is  sold  at  a  fixed  price.  Both  tax  and  price 
are  low,  but  the  growth  of  both  colonies  has  made  both 
families  rich.  Lord  Baltimore  has  the  right  of  patron  of 
all  churches  in  Maryland.  As  hereditary  Proprietors  both 
appoint  their  lieutenant  governors,  who  are  confirmed  by 
the  king,  and  reside  in  the  provinces.  In  both  colonies 
there  are  assemblies  —  that  in  Maryland  consists  of  the 
Council  and  the  House  of  Commons,  and  subject  to  the 
right  of  the  proprietor,  has  the  same  jurisdiction  as  that  of 
any  other  colony. 

The  third  kind  of  government  is  the  chartered  or  free 
government.  This  is  nearest  a  democracy,  and  is  less 
dependent  on  the  crown.  This  form  of  constitution  exists 
in  the  three  colonies  of  New  England,  completely  in  Con- 
necticut and  Rhode  Island  —  in  Massachusetts  with  cer- 
tain restrictions.  The  two  first  named  colonies  have  the 
right  to  elect  all  their  own  oflScers,  including  the  governor 
and  council,  and  to  make  all  needful  laws  without  royal 
approval,  nor  can  the  decisions  of  their  courts  be  appealed 
from.  In  Rhode  Island  even  the  ministers  of  the  churches 
can  be  removed  at  the  end  of  a  year,  so  that  they  hold  of- 
fice only  for  one  year's  salary. 

Massachusetts  Bay  formerly  had  these  popular  rights, 
but  owing  to  abuses  their  former  privileges  and  freedom 
were  repealed  by  the  King's  Bench  under  Charles  the 
Second,  and  only  partly  restored  by  a  new  Charier  from 
William  the  Third.  Since  then  the  King  appoints  the 
governor  and  the  chief  law  and  treasury  and  all  military 
officers.  The  representatives  have  the  right  to  elect  coun- 
cillors, but  subject  to  a  negative  veto  of  the  governor. 
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This  election  in  Massachusetts  as  well  as  in  Connecticut 
and  Rhode  Island,  is  made  by  both  Houses,  annually, 
because  the  members  of  the  council  hold  office  only  for  a 
year. 

Laws  passed  by  the  assembly  must  have  royal  approval, 
and  in  cases  involving  over  £300,  there  is  an  appeal  to  the 
Privy  Council  in  London. 

The  Governor  of  Massachusetts  has  no  fixed  salary,  but 
it  is  fixed  every  year  by  the  Assembly.  Kalm  says  this 
is  so  in  New  York  also.  He  must  therefore  be  popular 
with  the  assembly  or  the  king  will  replace  him  by  another 
likely  to  be  so.  This  uncertain  tenure  is  unpopular  in 
Europe  because  it  affects  unfavorably  the  interests  of  the 
colony  and  makes  that  of  Great  Britain  dependent  on  the 
colony.  The  colonists  answer  that  a  fixed  salary  would 
enable  the  governor  to  live  abroad  and  send  only  a  lieu- 
tenant governor  as  substitute. 

Pennsylvania  has  its  own  constitution.  Penn  as  pro- 
prietor draws  a  revenue  of  a  half  penny  sterling  local  cur- 
rency for  every  acre  of  improved  land,  and  every  pur- 
chaser of  wild  land  can  buy  a  hundred  acres  for  £10  and 
the  usual  quit  rent.  As  proprietor  he  sends  a  deputy, 
whom  he  pays,  and  appoints  all  judges,  but  ministers  are 
chosen  by  their  own  congregations  in  every  county.  The 
meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  consists  of  only 
one  house  (because  there  is  no  council)  made  up  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  counties.  These  are  elected  an- 
nually October  i,  each  county  holding  its  own  meetings 
for  the  purpose,  every  inhabitant  worth  £50,  resident  for 
twelve  years,  has  a  vote,  these  meetings  elect  eight 
deputies  to  the  Assembly,  every  elector  is  eligible,  but 
mostly  well  to  do  citizens  are  elected.  The  county  gives 
its  representatives  six  shillings  a  day,  but  the  deputies 
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have  to  spend  more  out  of  their  own  pockets.  There  is 
no  bribery.  Every  voter  deposits  a  written  ballot,  and  the 
persons  who  have  the  highest  number  are  declared  elected. 
The  purchase  of  votes  would  be  very  unsafe,  as  the  voter 
could  always  write  another  name  on  his  ballot.  This 
house  with  the  lieutenant  governor  is  the  law  making 
power.  The  governor  however  depends  on  the  assembly 
for  his  salary,  as  he  has  no  fixed  allowance,  which  is 
voted  only  from  year  to  year,  and  if  he  displeases  the 
assembly,  it  votes  him  no  salary  for  the  next  year.  The 
assembly  has  been  for  six  years  on  bad  terms  with  the 
proprietor  and  has  made  no  grant  for  the  governor.  The 
assembly  wants  the  proprietor  to  pay  tax  on  his  property 
especially  towards  the  extraordinary  war  expenses.  The 
decision  rests  with  the  king  in  council,  but  if  the  assembly 
appealed,  it  would  be  sent  to  the  King's  Bench.  The  fact 
that  all  judges  are  appointed  by  the  proprietor,  makes  dif- 
ficulties, as  he  is  in  his  own  cases  both  judge  and  plaintiff. 
The  newer  colonies  have  institutions  based  on  acts  of  Par- 
liament for  New  Georgia  and  New  Scotland,  but  the  older 
colonies  have  charters  from  the  King,  and  not  from  Par- 
liament. These  colonies  claim  to  be  subject  to  the  King, 
but  not  to  Parliament,  at  least  not  to  its  arbitrary  power, 
like  the  newer  colonies,  which  owe  their  existence  to  Par- 
liament. The  latter  are  called  plantations  within  his 
Majesty's  dominions,  the  former  his  Majesty's  plantations. 
The  legal  institutions  of  the  colonies  are  based  on  those 
of  England,  for  these  are  part  of  the  Englishman's  rights. 
All  personal  relations  are  controlled  by  statute  law  and 
common  law.  Roman  law  is  recognized  only  in  courts  of 
admiralty.  The  right  of  trial  by  a  jury  of  twelve  men  is 
recognized  just  as  in  England.  It  was  one  of  the  grounds 
of  complaint  against  the  Stamp  Act,  that  questions  arising 
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under  it  were  not  tried  by  jury,  but  by  courts  specially 
created. 

Most  of  the  colonists  of  English  descent  are  Presby- 
terians. There  is  not  one  bishop  of  the  Established 
Church  in  America,  although  there  are  many  parishes 
belonging  to  it.  These  are  all  under  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, and  every  one  of  their  clergymen  must  be  examined 
and  ordained  in  England,  at  a  cost  of  at  least  £40  to  £50, 
but  their  stay  in  England  helps  their  education.  As  the 
bishops  have  spiritual  jurisdiction,  there  are  no  ecclesias- 
tical courts  in  the  colonies,  and  matters  pertaining  to  them 
are  settled  partly  by  local  courts,  partly  by  the  assemblies. 
The  spiritual  lords  have  proposed  to  send  a  bishop  to 
America,  but  since  the  time  of  Charles  the  First,  that  title 
has  been  greatly  disliked  in  the  colonies.  Catholic  churches 
are  found  in  Pennsylvania  as  well  as  in  Maryland,  in  the 
former  because  freedom  of  religion  is  universal,  in  the  lat- 
ter because  the  Baltimore  family,  the  proprietors,  were 
formerly  Catholics,  none  are  found  in  the  other  colonies. 
There  are  Jews  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  in  the 
latter  there  is  a  synagogue,  in  the  former  only  schools. 
Pennsylvania  is  preeminent  for  the  entire  religious  equality 
or  toleration,  under  which  it  has  increased  in  population 
and  wealth.  Roman  Catholics  are  however  excluded 
from  all  offices  and  from  the  assembly,  because  they  can- 
not take  the  usual  religious  oath  and  subscribe  under  the 
test  act.  This  oath  must  be  taken  here  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
land, as  well  as  that  against  the  Pretender.  All  other 
Protestant  faiths  enable  the  members  to  hold  office.  For 
education  in  science  there  has  long  been  a  high  school  in 
Boston,  the  capital  of  Massachusetts,  and  there  is  another 
founded  in  1749  ^^  Philadelphia,  the  capital  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.    Franklin  proposed  and  founded  it.     The  money 
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was  raised  partly  by  subscription,  partly  by  provincial 
grants.  Most  of  the  endowment  consists  of  land,  not  very 
productive,  but  of  value  hereafter.  This  university  has  a 
president  with  £250  salary,  and  four  professors  —  two 
with  £200,  two  with  £150,  besides  fees  for  private  instruc- 
tion. There  is  no  college  and  therefore  no  lodging  built 
yet.  It  has  the  right  to  confer  degrees.  In  1764  a  med- 
ical school  was  added,  and  it  will  no  doubt  have  the  power 
to  confer  degrees.  There  is  no  law  school  yet  and  it  is 
not  likely  there  will  ever  be  one  of  theology.  The  uni- 
versity was  chartered  by  the  assembly  for  the  good  of  the 
colony,  but  as  there  are  so  many  religious  faiths  all  eojoy- 
ing  perfect  equality,  it  is  enough  if  the  scholars  are  taught 
their  religious  tenets  in  their  own  schools  with  those  of 
their  own  faith,  while  theology  is  excluded. 

Farming,  stockraising  and  fisheries  flourish  in  all  the 
North  American  colonies,  and  the  forests  supply  all  that  is 
needed  for  fuel  and  industry.  Grapes  are  successfully 
cultivated  in  North  America  and  wild  grape  vines  are 
found  in  some  forests.  The  cheap  wines  from  Canary 
interfere  with  the  production.  Silk  can  be  cultivated  and 
mulberry  trees  grow  as  far  north  as  New  England.  Cod 
fishing  is  more  valuable  than  a  silver  mine,  for  it  trains  up 
good  sailors  and  helps  many  industries.  New  England, 
New  Scotland  and  Newfoundland  are  most  largely  inter- 
ested in  it.  Colonists  have  the  same  fishing  rights  in  these 
waters  as  Englishmen.  The  largest  market  is  Spain  and 
Portugal.  These  Catholic  countries  are  large  consumers, 
and  the  fishermen  often  bless  the  Pope. 

The  French  fisheries  since  the  recent  peace  have  greatly 
diminished  in  extent,  but  the  French  take  a  good  deal 
of  the  trade,  as  their  own  consumption  is  supplied  by 
French  fishing  fleets.     The  New  England  fishermen  sup- 
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ply  Portugal,  Spain  and  Italy  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  the 
French. 

Whale  fishing  is  increasing,  and  the  Island  of  Nantucket 
owns  hundreds  of  ships  in  this  industry.  It  stretches  from 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  on  the  coast  of  Greenland, 
as  far  south  as  Florida.  Beasts  of  prey  do  little  harm  — 
bears  and  wolves  rarely  injure  men,  and  bear  meat  is  much 
liked.  Deer  are  plentiful  and  buffalo  are  easily  found  and 
can  be  tamed  and  used,  as  in  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  Egypt, 
Ethiopia  and  the  East  Indies,  as  draught  animals.  Kalm 
praises  the  sugar  maple  and  took  some  of  the  young  trees 
to  Sweden.  The  sugar  can  replace  that  of  the  West 
Indies,  although  it  has  not  yet  done  so.  The  bounty  on 
pearl  and  potashes  has  made  a  large  industry  —  over  a 
thousand  tons  are  annually  produced. 

Shipbuilding  is  growing  greatly  in  the  North  American 
colonies.  Ships  are  all  built  of  oak,  some  for  use  at  home, 
others  for  sale  in  England. 

Pennsylvania  is  mainly  farming  and  cattle  growing,  just 
as  are  most  of  the  German  countries.  It  has  little  fishery 
trade,  as  it  has  a  small  coast,  and  it  has  no  products  that 
can  be  used  largely  in  commerce. 

The  growth  of  the  neighboring  colonies  is  due  to  their 
fisheries,  tobacco,  rice  and  indigo.  Pennsylvania  flour- 
ishes on  its  farming  and  cattle.  Horses  are  raised  in  some 
colonies,  but  it  is  better  to  raise  oxen,  which  can  be  used 
for  twelve  years  and  then  killed  or  sold. 

The  farmers  are  industrious  and  frugal,  educate  their 
families,  and  are  growing  rich  in  land,  if  not  in  money. 

Manufacturing  of  wool,  flax,  iron,  steel  and  copper,  is 
growing  —  field  pieces,  rifled  guns  for  hunters,  and  iron 
cannon  are  all  made  in  the  colonies.  England  does  not 
interfere  with  domestic  production,  but  it  prevents  exporta- 
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tipn,  and  does  not  allow  hats  to  be  made,  lest  the  English 
production,  although  made  of  American  beaver,  should  be 
lessened  in  demand  in  the  colonies.  There  is  little  ground 
for  fear  of  American  competition,  as  workmen  are  few 
there,  and  farming  is  always  preferred  to  trades.  Farmers 
are  good  fathers,  and  large  families  help  economical  living. 
Even  if  manufacturing  increases,  it  cannot  keep  pace  with 
the  increase  of  population  and  the  demand  for  goods.  In 
thirty-four  years  the  population  of  Pennsylvania  increased 
fourfold  at  most,  but  the  importation  of  English  wares  in- 
creased from  £16,000  sterling  in  1725  to  £268,000  in 
1757,  that  is  seventeen  times  greater.  Four  times  the 
population  uses  much  more  than  four  times,  really  seven- 
teen times  more  goods,  because  the  population  grows  more 
rapidly  in  wealth  than  in  numbers.  Manufactures  must  in 
time  be  established  in  the  colonies,  because  with  their  pros- 
perity likely  to  increase  for  centuries  to  come,  England 
and  Ireland  cannot  supply  all  the  wares  needed  and  the 
colonies  must  provide  them  for  their  future  necessities. 

The  three  largest  cities  are  Boston,  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  In  1720  the  first  was  as  large  as  the  other 
two  together,  but  since  then  they  have  grown  faster.  In 
New  England  there  are  many  seaports,  but  the  only  ports 
for  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  are  their  two  capitals, 
and  they  are  likely  to  be  the  largest  cities  in  America. 
Philadelphia  has  more  than  3,000  houses,  and  more  than 
20,000  inhabitants.  It  is  regularly  laid  out  at  right  angles, 
and  the  streets  extend  every  year. 

Virginia  has  the  fewest  villages  and  only  one  little  town, 
Williamsburg,  its  capital.  The  population  is  scattered  and 
every  family  lives  on  its  own  tobacco  plantation.  The 
Chesapeake  and  its  affluents  reach  everywhere  and  the 
colonists  bring  their  tobacco  by  water  to  the  bay,  where  it 
is  loaded  on  sea  going  vessels. 
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New  York  has  great  advantages  for  trading  with  the 
native  Indians,  by  means  of  the  Hudson  to  Albany,  and 
thence  by  smaller  streams  to  Oswego  and  Lake  Ontario, 
where  the  great  fairs  for  dealing  with  the  Indians  are  held. 
From  Lake  Ontario  there  is  water  way  to  Lake  Superior. 
The  Indians  bring  their  skins  and  hides  from  the  west  by 
water  to  Oswego,  and  New  York  excludes  traders  from 
Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia  trades  with  New  Jersey  over 
the  Delaware  River  Salt  is  imported  in  fifty  or  sixty  ves- 
sels from  Spanish  South  America  and  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands  and  Senegal,  where  it  is  made  from  salt  water,  by 
drying  in  the  sun. 

The  colonies  are  greatly  restricted  in  their  export  trade, 
yet  they  have  their  own  vessels,  but  they  are  not  allowed 
to  export  their  products,  especially  those  needed  for  ship- 
ping, such  as  masts,  ship  timber,  iron,  copper,  hemp, 
flax,  cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  tar,  potash,  skins  and  furs  — 
they  must  all  be  sent  to  England  and  sold  there  for  export 
in  British  ships  with  British  sailors,  and  where  there  are 
English  trading  companies,  as  in  the  East  Indies,  the 
colonies  cannot  trade  directly.  In  1765  the  trade  with  the 
Spanish  and  French  West  Indies  was  forbidden,  but  the 
results  were  so  bad  that  this  restriction  was  removed.  The 
colonies  ship  food  stuffs  to  the  Portuguese  sugar  islands, 
meal,  butter,  meat,  grain,  wood  and  timber  for  house 
building,  etc.,  and  bring  back  molasses,  from  which  Rum 
is  made.  Trade  with  the  Spanish  Americas  is  contraband, 
but  the  colonists  run  the  risk  for  the  sake  of  the  hard  money 
it  brings.  Great  Britian  in  1766  established  two  free  ports 
in  the  West  Indies,  one  in  Jamaica,  the  other  in  Dominica, 
the  French  have  one  in  St.  Domingo,  the  Dutch  one  in 
St.  Eustache,  the  Danes  one  in  St.  Thomas,  the  English 
want  to  prevent  the  contraband  trade  with  Spain,  but  have 
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made  the  restriction  that  foreigners  can  receive  all  goods 
free  of  duty,  but  must  sell  only  for  cash,  and  not  in  ex- 
change for  other  goods. 

Colonial  shipping  is  important  through  the  trade  with  the 
Spanish  and  French  West  Indies,  the  English  sugar  islands, 
and  the  fisheries.  It  deals  with  the  regions  south  of  Cape 
Finisterre,  with  Africa,  the  Canary  and  other  islands, 
and  in  British  ships  with  Cadiz,  Malaga,  Marseilles, 
Leghorn  and  Naples,  and  it  might  deal  with  Turkey.  It 
carries  the  surplus  products  of  the  fisheries,  grain,  flour, 
timber,  sugar  and  rice.  The  trade  with  Portugal  is  re- 
stricted because  all  its  wine  must  be  brought  by  way  of 
England,  so  only  salt  as  ballast  is  brought  back.  Sugar 
is  the  only  cargo  which  the  colonial  shipping  can  carry  and 
sell  through  Europe.  England  reserves  the  right  to  import 
and  reship  American  products,  yet  it  sells  more  than  three 
million  pounds  and  Ireland  and  Scotland  two  million  pounds 
sterling  of  products  in  America.  Hard  money  is  rare  in 
the  colonies,  and  is  higher  in  price  than  in  England.  An 
English  shilling  is  18  pence  colonial,  as  against  12  pence 
in  sterling.  A  guinea  is  34  shillings,  on  account  of  its  con- 
venience for  exchange  for  goods.  Spanish  pieces  of  eight, 
worth  in  England  4  shillings  8  pence,  are  worth  in  the 
colonies  7  shillings  6  pence,  and  gold  pistoles  have  fallen 
to  27  shillings,  because  they  are  so  often  filled  with  base 
metal.  A  credit  on  London  costs  175  p.  c,  that  is  i 
English  pound  sterling  i  ^  in  Provinicial  currency,  but  the 
price  rises  and  falls,  par  is  i33>^,  but  it  often  goes  up  to 
166^  p.  c.  During  the  late  war  par  was  as  low  as  125, 
because  England  spent  so  much  money  and  so  much  was 
brought  over  by  English  soldiers,  and  it  varies  in  different 
colonies.  The  colonies  have  paper-bills,  bills  of  credit  and 
currency,  issued  by  the  authority  of  the  Assemblies  which 
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bind  themselves  to  redeem  them,  from  £5  down  to  i  shill- 
ing, but  they  are  not  good  outside  the  province  that  issues 
them.  It  is  used  to  raise  large  amounts  for  pressing  needs, 
as  in  the  French  War  to  pay  the  soldiers,  arm  and  clothe 
and  feed  them  in  the  field.  Sometimes  the  money  is  raised 
by  currency  bills  which  are  taken  in  payment  of  taxes,  etc. 
and  are  cancelled  on  return  to  the  treasury  office.  This 
was  copied  from  the  English  exchequer  bills  introduced  in 
the  reign  of  William  Third  by  act  of  Parliament,  but  the 
English  bills  carry  interest,  and  those  of  the  colonies  do 
not.  Another  sort  of  currency  is  issued  to  meet  the  demand 
for  money  on  loan  at  interest,  the  current  rate  is  6  p.  c, 
but  these  loans  are  made  at  5  p.  c,  and  the  borrower  must 
pay  one  tenth  of  the  principal  annually.  Thus  the  colony 
can  supply  the  means  of  helping  farmers  to  buy  cattle, 
agricultural  implements,  etc.,  and  thus  improve  the  land. 
The  issues  were  made  too  freely  in  some  colonies,  and  fell 
15  to  20  p.  c,  and  even  more  in  the  market.  All  the 
colonies  used  paper  currency,  until  in  some  the  English 
government  restricted  its  issue  by  law  to  a  fixed  amount. 
The  mother  country  did  this  to  protect  its  trade  from 
suffering  loss.  Pennsylvania  restricted  and  regulated  its 
issues  also.  The  question  has  been  much  disputed  as  to 
whether  such  issues  are  advantageous  or  injurious,  but  it  is 
still  undecided.  The  taxes  in  the  colonies  are  very  light  — 
in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  there  is  a  tax  payable  in  rent 
a  ta  very  low  rate,  to  the  proprietor  in  the  former,  to  the 
crown  in  the  latter  colony,  all  other  taxes  are  assessed  by 
authority  of  the  assembly  —  generally  a  land  tax,  of  6,  12, 
18  pence  up  to  2^  shillings  on  the  pound  of  rent,  and  in- 
comes of  professions  and  offices  are  taxed.  There  are  no 
taxes  on  exports  and  imports  or  excise.  There  is  a  small 
light  house  tax  on  shipping.     The  Stamp  Tax  acts  met 
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universal  opposition,  the  colonies  claimed  the  right  to 
deal  with  their  own  finances,  they  had  accepted  all  other 
Acts  of  Parliament  touching  their  manufactures  and  trade, 
limiting  their  freedom,  but  these  did  not  affect  them  as 
much  as  this  direct  attack  on  their  purses.  The  colonists 
would  not  admit  that  Parliament  had  the  right  to  tax  them. 
They  claimed  to  be  English  citizens,  and  that  no  English 
community  could  be  taxed  without  its  own  consent,  that  is 
through  its  representatives  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
the  colonies  have  none,  such  as  the  Scotch  have,  but 
only  their  own  assemblies,  there  only  can  taxes  be  legally 
levied.  Their  money  should  be  used  to  pay  their  own 
debts,  not  the  national  debt  of  Great  Britain.  The  last 
war  put  a  heavy  debt  on  all  the  colonies  —  this  ought  to  be 
first  paid.  The  colonies  maintained  at  their  own  expense, 
25,000  men  against  the  French,  costing  each  colony 
yearly  20,  30,  50  and  more  thousands  of  pounds,  when 
this  debt  is  paid,  the  Crown  would  have  the  right  to  require 
the  colonial  assemblies  to  raise  a  similar  loan.  All  the 
colonies  were  unanimous  on  this  point,  and  for  the  first 
time  met  through  their  delegates  in  a  congress  called  to 
object  to  the  Stamp  Act,  and  this  they  did  on  the  right  of 
English  citizens  to  petition  against  any  measure  they  think 
wrong,  and  this  right  is  ensured  to  any  number,  whether  it 
be  2  or  100  or  100,000. 

There  are  few  fortified  places  in  America.  Philadelphia 
is  quite  open  to  attack,  and  has  only  one  battery  on  the 
river,  to  protect  the  city  against  invasion.  There  are  a  few 
forts  to  protect  the  settlers  from  the  Indians.  The  provinces 
have  their  own  militia,  maintained  at  their  own  cost,  the 
King  appoints  the  ofiiicers.  New  England  has  the  largest 
body  of  militia,  and  the  little  forts  are  manned  by  these 
troops  under  the  King's  commanders.     There  are  English 
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regiments  in  North  America  garrisoning  the  large  forts, 
these  are  paid  by  the  Crown.  The  English  like  to  serve  in 
America,  for  they  are  paid  in  English  sterling  and  are 
supplied  by  the  local  authorities  with  provisions.  The 
conquest  of  Canada  is  advantageous  alike  to  the  English 
nation  and  to  the  colonies,  for  much  of  the  expense  of 
maintaining  troops  and  forts  is  no  longer  required.  Eng- 
land supported  25,000  men  in  the  colonies,  and  the  colonies 
as  many  more  in  the  last  war.  The  royal  rule  in  America, 
when  in  harmony  with  the  colonies,  is  inexpensive  in  the 
older  colonies,  for  the  King's  Cabinet  rules  by  a  stroke  of 
the  pen.  The  colonies  are  well  pleased  that  France  handed 
New  Orleans  over  to  the  Spanish.  The  Indians  are  sworn 
foes  of  the  Spanish,  who  are  neither  so  intriguing  nor  so 
industrious  as  the  French,  and  hence  England  can  keep 
on  better  terms  with  the  Indians. 

The  general  agreement  of  the  colonies  as  shown  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Stamp  Act,  is  the  more  noteworthy,  as  the 
colonies  have  generally  been  jealous  of  one  another.  There 
are  many  disputes  between  them  as  to  their  borders,  rivers, 
trade,  etc.  If  the  Colonies  were  entirely  independent, 
they  would  soon  be  at  war  with  one  another.  Only  the 
protection  of  the  King  and  his  authority  prevents  open  out- 
breaks. This  jealousy  increases  with  the  growth  of  the 
colonies.  Pennsylvania  gets  along  best,  for  it  leaves  all 
trade  both  import  and  export  open  to  all  other  colonies, 
only  making  such  restriction  in  its  own  favor  as  may  be 
needed  to  meet  restrictions  laid  on  its  trade  by  other 
colonies,  but  all  laws  of  this  kind  require  the  royal 
approval. 
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The  Wiederhold  Diary  includes  among  eighteen  draw- 
ings and  maps,  plans  of  the  battles  of  White  Plains,  King's 
Bridge,  Trenton,  Savannah,  and  plans  of  Dumfries,  Win- 
chester and  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  of  Reading,  Pa,,  in 
1779,  when  that  city  contained  400  houses. 

It  is  scrupulously  accurate  in  military  matters  and  gives 
minute  descriptions  of  the  people,  manners,  customs, 
products,  commodities,  prices  and  other  features  observed 
during  his  extended  tour  after  his  capture  with  Rail's 
Brigade  at  Trenton,  through  Pennsylvania  to  Fredericks- 
burg and  on  return  to  New  York.  Taken  a  prisoner  by  a 
privateer,  he  was  sent  to  Reading,  paying  15  Spanish 
dollars  for  a  covered  wagon  for  the  journey  of  55  miles 
from  Philadelphia.  With  him  were  the  Colonel  and 
Major  and  other  Field  and  Staff  officers  of  the  regiment  — 
for  the  baggage  transportation  they  had  to  pay  320  Conti- 
nental or  paper  dollars.  The  first  night  was  spent  at  the 
Ridge  in  Roxborough ;  next  day  they  passed  Barrenhill 
where  in  1778  Lafayette  had  a  fortified  camp  with  6,000 
of  the  best  American  troops  and  150-200  Indians,  yet 
allowed  his  position  to  be  turned.  That  night  was  spent 
at  another  tavern  beyond  the  Perkiomen.  The  next  day 
they  reached  Reading.  The  Colonel,  Major,  Captains, 
Lieutenants,  under  charge  of  the' American  Lieutenant, 
Honnymann,  lodged  at  the  Independence  Hotel  —  and, 
with  very  poor  meals,  the  bill  amounted  to  376  Continental 
dollars.     The  officers  hastened  to  get  into  a  private  house, 
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costing  a  guinea  a  month,  at  John  KendaU's,  a  weaver. 
The  winter  was  very  severe.  A  Squadron  of  Lfight  Dra- 
goons under  a  German  Captain,  v.  Heer,  a  Bayreuth  man, 
had  their  winter  quarters  in  Reading.  Their  uniform  was 
blue  coats  with  yellow  facings  and  vest,  leathern  breeches 
and  caskets.  In  March  they  were  joined  by  another 
Squadron  of  Armand's  Corps,  like  Heer's,  all  German  de- 
serters. Finally  in  November  exchange  was  arranged  and 
the  German  prisoners  gladly  left  *  godforsaken  Reading  ' 
for  New  York.  They  spent  the  first  night  at  Richards* 
Tavern  — the  host  was  a  Rebel  Colonel  and  a  very  honor- 
able fellow.  December  first  they  spent  the  night  at  Jacob 
Wagner's,  very  poor  quarters,  in  Goshehope.  The  next 
night  at  Col.  Ktichlein's,  a  German,  and  went  to  Col. 
Irvan's  Plantation  near  London  Ferry  on  the  Delaware. 
On  the  3d  to  Pits  Town,  on  the  Raritan  River,  and  were 
refused  quarters  by  Thomas  Jonas  and  had  difficulty  in 
getting  rooms  in  scattered  houses.  On  the  4th  passed 
through  Potters  Town  and  the  North  Branch  of  the  Rari- 
ton,  got  a  good  meal  at  Mr.  Berhard's,  and  the  night 
meal  and  lodging  at  Little  Brook  at  Mr.  Kuling's.  On  the 
5th  reached  Elizabethtown  and  found  good  quarters  at 
Martin's  Tavern. 

On  the  6th  by  boat  to  New  York,  and  on  the  7th  were 
quartered  in  the  Bowery,  glad  to  be  again  with  their 
countrymen,  and  free  from  the  ill-behaved  and  ill-bred 
people  of  Reading. 
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Popp's  Journal  owes  its  principal  value  to  the  three  capi- 
tal maps  bound  up  with  it  —  (i)  of  the  Hudson  from  Fort 
Constitution  to  Esopus,  showing  the  operations  of  General 
Clinton  in  September  and  October,  1777  ;  when  among  the 
losses  on  the  royal  side  were  his  adjutant,  Count  Gra- 
bowsky.  (2)  The  plan  of  the  landing  of  the  Brothers 
Howe  where  the  Elk  River  falls  into  the  Chesapeake,  with 
the  advance  of  Knyphausen  to  Cecil  Court  House,  and 
that  of  Cornwallis  to  Head  of  Elk,  and  their  junction  at 
Pencader.  The  map  covers  the  territory  from  Salem  on 
the  Delaware  to  Baltimore,  Chester  and  Ephrata  and  Man- 
heim  and  Lancaster,  to  the  Susquehanna,  with  a  sketch  of 
the  positions  at  the  Battle  of  tlie  Brandywine.  (3)  A  plan 
of  Philadelphia  and  vicinity,  including  Frankfort,  Ger- 
mantown,  Merion  and  Darby,  and  the  attack  on  Fort  Red 
Bank,  with  the  unsuccessful  attack  in  which  Donop  and 
Minnigerode  were  wounded,  with  view  of  the  Forts  where 
the  Delaware  is  blockaded.  They  are  evidently  the  work 
of  a  good  German  military  engineer.  One  of  them  is 
reproduced  at  Chapter  III.,  pp.  18-19. 
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THE  PICTURESQJJE  QJJALITY  OF  THE 
PENNSYLVANIA-GERMAN. 

^^HERE  is  a  phase  of  the  life  of 
^^  our  honored  ancestry  and  of 
our  respected  contemporaries  that 
has  received  little,  if  any,  attention 
from  those  of  the  Pennsylvania-Ger- 
man Society  who  delight  in  exploit- 
^ing  the  manifold  excellencies  of  the 
Pennsylvania- German. 

Many  have  been  pleased  to  extol 
his  bravery  as  a  soldier ;  his  vsrisdom  as  a  statesman ;  his 
thrift  as  a  farmer ;  his  honesty  in  a  position  of  trust  —  all 
these  virtues  have  been  "  advertised  by  loving  friends." 
Even  the  triteness  of  his  proverbs  and  the  flexibility  or 
the  poetic  capacity  of  his  language  have  received  their 
meed  of  praise  from  thoughtful  and  gifted  admirers.  I 
vsrould  like  to  present  what  maybe  termed  his  << Pictur- 
esque Quality." 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that,  in  the  development  of  my  sub- 
ject, there  will  be  many  suggestions  or  illustrations  that 
are  commonplace ;  but  it  would  be  well  to  remember  that 
Millet's  world-famous  paintings  of  the  Barbizon  peasants 
and  their  country  are  pictures  of  commonplaces,  and  the 
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fact  tiiat  we  are  familiar  with  them  does  not  cban^  nor 
abate  their  pictYtreaqtieness.  Here  in  our  own  Pennsyl- 
vania are  to  be  found  the  types  of  men  and  women  we 
have  seen  in  noted  pictures,  and  it  does  seem  a  bit  singular 
that  American  artists  have  not  made  diligent  use  of  the 
pictorial  value  of  these,  our  neighbors,  and  their  sur- 
roundings. Hundreds  of  painters  flock  every  year  to 
Holland,  to  France,  to  Italy,  to  put  on  canvas  no  better, 
and  often  less  interesting,  material  than  can  be  found  in  the 
sections  I  would  have  you  see  with  me. 

I  think  my  awakening  to  the  fact  that  one  need  not  go 
abroad  to  be  abroad  was  brought  about  once  while  a 
friend  and  myself  were  touring  southeastern  Pennsylvania 
as  tramps,  sleeping  in  barns  and  fattening  on  the  prover- 
bial hospitality  of  our  Pennsylvania-German  friends :  we 
stopped  a  small  boy  to  inquire  about  the  road  and  instead 
of  an  answer  he  gave  us  a  most  elaborate  grin.  He  could 
not  speak  English.  An  older  sister  who  had  had  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  common-school  education  presently  appeared 
and  relieved  the  awkwardness  of  the  situation  for  all  of  us. 
A  little  further  on  in  the  same  journey  we  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  another  fellow-citizen  who,  we  learned,  was 
sixty-five  years  old  at  the  time,  a  scion  of  a  family  which 
had  its  origin  in  America  not  many  years  later  than  1700. 
He  was  born  in  the  house  in  which  he  still  lived.  Some 
folks  might  have  thought  him  conservative  to  a  fault,  for 
he  could  not  speak  English  either,  nor  had  he  ever  ridden 
on  a  railway  train  —  although  the  puff  of  a  passing  loco- 
motive in  the  valley  below  was  plainly  audible  at  his  house. 
This  gentleman  was  then  the  owner  of  a  magnificent  col- 
lection of  antiques,  the  legacies  of  two  lines  of  his  fc^re- 
bears,  and  the  great  pride  of  his  life  was  his  trust  that  there 
would  be  a  big  **  vandoo  '^  after  his  death. 
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Roughly  speaking,  the  segment  of  a  circle  described 
from  west  to  north  of  Philadelphia,  taking  that  city  as  the 
center,  and  with  radii  seventy-five  miles  long,  will  com- 
prehend that  magnificent  agricultural  country  which  was 
peopled  by  the  Palatine  immigrants  who  commenced  to 
occupy  it  in  1683,  and  which  is  mainly  populated  by  their 
descendants  to-day.  In  that  year  a  small  party  of  Men- 
nonites  came  over  in  the  Concord  and  settled  at  German- 
town,  now  a  most  picturesque  suburb  of  **  Penn's  green 
city  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware." 

That  was  the  first  lapping  of  the  tide  which  soon  swept 
over  the  new  land.  According  to  our  friend  Governor 
Pennypacker,  in  his  story  of  Germantown,  it  was  the 
beginning  of  the  infusion  of  **that  potent  race  which  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  under  the  lead  of  Luther,  con- 
fronted the  Pope ;  and  which  has  done  so  much  to  enrich, 
strengthen  and  liberalize  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  to 
establish  those  commonwealths  in  the  West,  where  in  the 
future  will  rest  the  control  of  the  nation."  Persecution  at 
home  and  the  prospect  of  an  undisturbed  right  to  worship 
Grod  as  they  saw  fit,  turned  the  faces  of  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  these  Germans  to  America  and  nerved  them 
for  the  awful  horrors  of  the  long  voyage  in  loathsome  and 
disease-infested  ships. 

Gradually  the  country  beyond  Germantown  was  settled 
by  them,  and  to  such  an  extent  did  they  come  that  a  cer- 
tain historic  hero  was  prompted  to  protest  against  the  in- 
flux for  fear  they  would  set  up  a  government  opposed  to 
the  authority  of  England,  which,  he  urged,  they  were 
quite  able  to  do.  It  is  in  the  country  which  these  people 
opened  up  and  which  their  descendants  have  held  for 
more  than  two  centuries  that  our  picturesque  Pennsyl- 
vania Rhineland  is  to  be  found,  and  therein  are  the  most 
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wonderful  opportunities  for  the  man  with  appreciation  in 
his  soul  and  a  snap-shot  camera  in  his  hands. 

Within  twenty-five  miles  of  Philadelphia  are  large  sec- 
tions in  which  the  dialect  of  the  Lower  Rhine  has  been 
handed  down  with  such  integrity  that  the  speech  of  one  of 
these  farmers  would  pass  current  in  the  land  upon  which 
the  eyes  of  his  ancestors  of  eight  generations  ago  first 
opened.  There  is  a  story  that  one  of  them  once  visited 
his  ancestral  home  and  that  he  gained  an  audience  with 
the  king,  upon  whom  he  deigned  to  pay  a  friendly  call, 
through  his  vociferous  insistence  that  the  palace  guards 
should  sag  der  Koenig  das  en  Bauer  von  Pennsylva- 
nien  wanted  to  see  him. 

But,  apart  from  this  peculiarity  of  language,  I  think  one 
can  recognize  Pennsylvania-Germany,  whether  here  or 
transplanted  in  some  far  Western  State,  by  its  barns, 
those  big  red  structures  in  which  the  thrifty  farmer  stores 
his  crops  and  houses  his  sleek  cattle.  In  the  <*  happy 
valleys"  of  the  Swatara,  the  Tulpehocken,  the  Hosen- 
sack,  the  Perkiomen,  or  wherever  else  he  has  set  up  his 
house  and  put  the  stamp  of  his  approval  on  the  land,  his 
"  well-tilled  fields  give  back  a  hundred-fold,"  and  he 
needs  a  big  bam  for  the  liberal  returns  for  his  toil  and 
good  judgment.  God,  said  a  famous  warrior,  is  on  the 
side  of  the  heaviest  artillery;  one  may  reverently  para- 
phrase that  observation  and  explain  these  beneficent  dis- 
pensations of  Providence  in  our  local  Rhineland  by  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  its  habitants  to  mix  plenty  of  work 
with  their  religion.  You  can  drive  for  nearly  two  miles 
along  one  single  Lancaster  county  corn  field,  I  have  been 
told,  and  the  same  spirit  which  is  the  active  principle  of 
that  sort  of  farming  also  directs  the  prosperity  of  scores  of 
savings  banks  in  the  Pennsylvania-German  capitals. 
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But  there  are  many  ways  of  proving  my  proposition  that 
there  is  a  wonderful  wealth  of  picturesque  quality  here : 
and  any  one  who  has  strayed  into  an  old-fashioned  Menno- 
nite  meeting  will  hardly  need  to  be  further  argued  with. 
One  Sunday  morning,  in  the  upper  end  of  Montgomery 
county,  we  were  moved  to  take  the  road  behind  a  wagon 
load  of  four  black-bonneted  sisters.  The  way  led  to  a 
plain  little  meeting-house  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  grove 
of  great  trees ;  the  long  rows  of  sheds  were  filled  with 
teams ;  nearest  the  house  were  the  four  stalls  in  a  special 
shed  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  preachers.  And  what  a 
revelation  that  step  over  the  threshold  disclosed  I  Looking 
across  a  sea  of  bobinet-capped  heads  to  the  preacher's 
bench,  there  sat  behind  the  desk  the  four  ministers,  all 
elderly  gray-headed  men,  with  their  long  hair  parted  in 
the  middle  and  combed  smoothly  down  and  curled  over 
their  ears.  Hanging  on  pegs  driven  into  the  wall  above 
and  behind  them  were  their  big  felt  hats.  One  of  the 
preachers  was  **  lining  out"  a  hymn  from  a  century-old  copy 
of  **  Die  Kleine  Har/e'^ —  the  favorite  Mennonite  hymnal 
—  which  the  vorsdnger  (precentor)  set  to  an  ancient  melody 
that  would  simply  baffle  any  attempt  to  represent  it  in  writ- 
ten characters;  it  was  so  full  of  evasive  twistings  and 
turnings  that  black  and  white  could  never  render  its  subtle 
colorings.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  artificial  helps  in 
a  musical  way  are  not  tolerated,  and  so  the  vorsdnger  is 
a  very  important  functionary  in  the  congregation;  the 
gentleman  in  the  present  instance  had  officiated  at  **  meet- 
ing "  for  more  than  fifty  years.  Of  course.  Scriptural  au- 
thority is  quoted  for  the  persistent  shutting  out  of  the  organ. 

After  the  hymn,  one  of  the  ministers  read  a  selection  from 
an  old  German  Bible,  and  then  another  preached  a  sermon 
in  the  language  all  the  members  could  best  understand. 
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The  remoteness  of  my  Mennonite  ancestry  put  the  sermon 
somewhat  beyond  my  comprehension,  although  it  nttded 
no  knowledge  of  seventeenth-century  German  to  take  in 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  very  forceful  speaker.  Without  any 
so-called  higher  education,  this  minister  was  called  from 
the  plow  to  the  pulpit ;  he  was  chosen  in  the  usual  method — 
that  is,  by  lot  from  a  number  of  candidates  for  the  minis- 
try. A  paper  bearing  the  words  *<this  is  the  lot"  was 
concealed  by  the  bishop  in  one  of  a  number  of  hymn-books 
corresponding  to  the  number  of  candidates,  and  the  calling 
came  his  way.  The  argument  urged  in  favor  of  such  a 
manner  of  making  a  choice  is  that  God  knows  better  than 
a  partisan  congregation  just  who  is  best  adapted  for  His 
service  in  that  capacity  and  He  will  lead  the  right  man  to 
the  prepared  book.  To  a  congregation  to  whom  learned 
degrees  are  no  object  the  method  is  a  very  simple  and  con- 
venient one,  and  after  all  it  would  seem  to  settle  any  ques- 
tion as  to  factional  choice  and  congregational  strife  in  such 
matters. 

As  may  be  imagined,  the  sermons  preached  at  these 
meetings  are  presumed  to  be  the  result  of  immediate  in- 
spiration, and  they  often  abound  in  homely  similes  and 
rather  personal  references.  I  recall  that  the  speaker  whom 
I  have  mentioned  introduced  into  his  discourse  that  day  a 
very  apt  metaphor  in  which  the  president  judge  of  our 
county  court  figured ;  there  was  a  pun  on  his  name  that 
was  used  to  point  a  moral  for  the  good  of  Mennonite  souls. 
This  minister  was  a  rather  feeble-looking  old  man,  and  he 
opened  his  sermon  in  a  faint  but  distinct  voice,  which  he 
modulated  in  a  manner  that  any  educated  orator  might 
envy,  and  that  certainly  must  have  emphasized  the  earnest- 
ness of  the  message  he  brought  to  his  audience.  At  times 
he  would  swell  forth  into  a  strain  of  great  dramatic  power. 
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and  I  noticed  he  did  this  particularly  when  the  thirty  babies 
m  the  congregation  were  fussing  in  chorus. 

It  is  an  unwritten  rule,  I  was  told,  that  a  youngster  is 
fit  to  be  brought  to  meeting  when  he  has  attained  to  the 
age  of  five  weeks,  and  from  that  time  on  he  is  taken  by 
his  parents  until  he  is  old  enough  to  express  a  desire  to 
walk  alone  in  newness  of  life  and  to  ask  for  baptism  by 
the  decision  of  his  own  mind.     When  these  fretful  young-  \ 
sters  got  too  vociferous,  the  mothers  would  carry  their  * 
struggling  offspring  out  into  the  vestibule  of  the  meeting-  | 
house  and  there  administer  whatever  attention  was  best  i 
suited  to  the  infantile  needs,  and  then  return  to  their  places  ; 
in  the  room.     As  a  thoroughly  democratic  institution  a 
Mennonite  meeting  is  certainly  to  be  commended.     Fancy 
a  fashionable  city  congregation  encouraging  the  develop- 
ment of  the  church-going  habit  in  such  style  I     From  my 
seat  in  the  married  men's  section  of  the  room,  I  could 
look  over  at  the  rest  of  the  family  in  the  midst  of  the  mar- 
ried women  and  note  that  questions  of  orthodoxy  or  hetero- 
doxy were  not  worrying  the  plump  little  Mennonite  who, 
from  his  mother's  knee,  crowed  and  flirted  with  our  own 
diminutive  and  already  baptized  Lutheran  bud.     It  is  of 
interest  to  observe  here,  that  the  single  men  and  single 
women  also  have  their  sections  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
room,  with  the  central  area  of  married  and  elderly  women 
separating  them. 

The  first  sermon  over,  everybody  knelt  in  silent  prayer ; 
then  there  was  another  half-hour  sermon  by  another 
preacher;  then  another  prayer,  and  after  that  a  third 
preacher  spoke  briefly,  and  the  meeting  «*  broke."  The 
men  reached  their  hats  and  coats  from  pegs  in  the  wall  or 
from  the  racks  suspended  from  the  ceiling  the  whole 
length   of   the    room ;    the    women   but   on    their  black 
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bonnets  over  their  dainty  white  **  prayer  head-coverings"  ; 
then  the  teams  drove  up  to  the  gate  and  the  entrancing 
glimpse  of  an  old  world  life  was  gone. 

I  believe  I  am  not  straining  a  point  when  I  insist  that 
we  are  indebted  for  so  many  of  the  beautiful  things  which 
our  forebears  have  given  us,  to  their  environment  in  the 
fatherland.  They  had  been  nurtured  in  a  country  which 
abounded  in  the  masterpieces  of  those  marvelous  Middle 
Ages ;  they  had  absorbed  ideas  that  were  far  enough  above 
mediocrity,  and  it  was  but  natural  that  after  they  came 
here  and  when  they  had  occasion  to  give  expression  to 
their  labor  in  a  lasting  form,  they  did  it  with  some  grace — 
a  method  which  seems  to  indicate  that  they  heard  Ruskin's 
message  to  the  world  long  before  he  preached  it.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  elaborate  this  thought  much  further 
than  to  refer  to  the  illuminated  manuscripts  that  Dr.  Sachse 
has  told  us  about,  the  ceramics  that  Mr.  Barber  has  so 
beautifully  illustrated,  and  so  many  other  of  their  produc- 
tions which  are  sought  after  and  respected  in  our  own  day 
and  which  have  inspired  other  voluminous  publications. 

It  is  in  line  also  to  mention  the  consumate  skill  of  some 
of  those  early  workers  in  wood  and  stone,  whose  handi- 
work, thanks  to  the  ruthlessness  of  the  modern  ^<  commit- 
tee on  improvements,"  is  getting  to  be  more  and  more  a 
matter  of  tradition.  There  are  still  a  few  old  pulpits  left 
in  these  early  German  churches,  and  how  beautiful  they 
are  when  compared  with  much  of  the  work  that  goes  into 
churches  nowadays  !  Some  of  the  big  furniture  factories 
would  probably  turn  out  as  much  in  an  hour  as  those  for- 
gotten artists  who  fashioned  the  Trappe  or  Bindnagel 
pulpits  could  in  a  year  —  but  what  a  difference  in  the  crea- 
tions I  This  old  workmanship  shows  a  care  for  detail  that 
is  wonderfully  painstaking ;  the  mouldings  are  gouged  or 
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chamfered  or  chiseled  or  carved  by  hand ;  the  only  way 
they  could  possibly  be  reproduced  to-day  would  be  by  the 
same  laborious  method. 

Before  there  was  a  Pennsylvania-German  Society  it  has 
happened  that  unspeakable  vandalism  has  entered  men's 
souls  and  stirred  them  into  building  a  ^<  new,  up-to-date 
church";  the  stately  old  house  had  gone  out  of  fashion. 
I  know  of  a  fine  stone  colonial  structure  that  was  out  of 
tune  with  a  congregation's  notions  of  what  a  church  build- 
ing should  be,  so  they  tore  down  the  old  one  and  got 
exactly  what  they  wanted  —  a  red  brick  rectangular  block 
of  a  house  with  meaningless  finials  at  the  comers  of  the 
roof  and  a  spire  that  would  disgrace  almost  any  ordinary 
carpenter.  In  its  unvarnished  ugliness  it  crowns  the  hill- 
top to-day  and  vaunts  itself  in  place  of  the  old  house. 
For  two  weeks  they  worked  to  dislodge  the  honestly  built 
walls  of  the  first  masons ;  the  small  boys  of  the  neighbor- 
hood played  <<  soldier  "  with  lances  made  of  long  sections 
of  exquisitely  carved  mouldings,  and  a  nearby  farmer 
bought  the  high  pulpit  and  turned  it  into  a  chicken  house ! 

The  old  Trappe  Church  has  been  happily  preserved 
from  any  such  fate,  although  it  narrowly  escaped  a  miser- 
able destruction  at  one  stage  of  its  history.  The  pipes  of 
the  famous  Gottlieb  Mittelberger  organ  have  furnished 
*<  sinkers  "  for  the  fishing  lines  of  the  youth  of  a  gen- 
eration ago,  or  baubles  for  the  sacrilegious  relic  hunters  of 
more  recent  times ;  but  through  some  oversight  the  long- 
handled  klingelsdcke  with  bell  and  tassel  to  awaken  con- 
gregational interest  in  their  purpose,  were  not  absorbed 
by  the  profaners  of  the  temple.  As  Governor  Penny- 
packer  has  been  the  champion  of  the  village  of  the  Trappe, 
the  discoverer  of  its  historical  importance,  so  to  speak  — 
so  his  gifted  brother  Isaac  W.  Pennypacker  gave  to  the 
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world  the  well-known  poem  on  the  church  and  its  reminia- 
ceaces  that  waa  written  when  loving  handa  were  not  as 
tender  with  it  as  they  are  to-day : 

<*  O  Church !  that  of  old  proudly  flourished. 

Upon  thee  decay  gently  falls. 
And  the  foundere  by  whom  thou  wert  nourished, 

Lie  low  in  the  shade  of  thy  walls; 
No  stone  need  those  pioneer  sages 

To  tell  their  good  works  to  the  ages ; 
Thy  ruin  their  greatness  recalls." 

Now  I  do  not  bdieve  it  is  simply  the  historic  flavor  of 
this  old  building  that  interests  visitors.  Pe<^e  who  know 
no  more  history  tiian  a  fly,  go  up  there  and  they  do  not 
need  to  have  the  attraction  pointed  out.  The  churchy  as 
you  doubtless  know,  was  erected  in  17431  and  it  is  of 
especial  note  to  us  as  the  scene  of  much  of  the  labor  of 
the  Lutheran  patriarch  Muhlenberg's  life.  It  is  simple 
and  graceful  in  form,  and  when  we  recall  how  little  actual 
money  was  spent  in  its  building  —  it  was  chiefly  the  han- 
diwork of  those  who  were  to  worship  in  it  —  it  must  appeal 
to  us  all  the  more  strongly  as  a  crystallization  of  their  love 
and  devotion;  it  would  be  rank  impiety  to  destroy  it. 
From  the  pious  inscription  over  its  main  doorway,  wherein 
the  names  of  some  of  its  builders  are  apotheosized  in  the 
n»llifluous  tongue  of  the  Csesars,  to  the  curiously  wrought 
weather  vane  on  the  peak  of  the  gambrel  roof,  the  church 
stands  for  the  virility  of  its  builders  and  their  inherent  good 
sense  of  nice  proportions. 

Then,  too,  there  are  many  exceedingly  interesting  speci- 
mens of  early  Pennsylvania-German  architectural  taste  to 
be  found  in  the  communities  that  have  been  long  indenti- 
fied  with  their  life.  Grermantown  alone  has  enough  ex- 
amples—  such  as  the  Johnson  house,  the  Daniel  Pastorius 
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bouse,  the  Wister  Homae,  and  others  — to  make  mj  case 
for  me.  Whedier  PauisylvamarGerman  craftsmen  always 
actually  did  the  woric  on  these  houses,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say,  but  certain  it  is  that  Pennsylvania-Grerman  mon^ 
paid  for  them,  and  if  our  forefathers  and  foremothers  were 
as  careful  then  as  they  are  now  about  gctdng  what  they 
paid  for,  it  is  a  pretty  safe  proposition  that  those  beautiful 
homes  are  models  of  their  extremely  good  taste  and  expres- 
sions of  their  high  artistic  instinct.  There  are  a  number  of 
old  houses  in  Lancaster  too  that  have  always  impressed  me 
with  their  sense  of  coziness  and  quaintness.  Many  of 
yoo,  perhaps,  have  seen  those  low  one^story  brick  dwel- 
lings with  dormer  windows  in  the  long-pitched  roof,  and  if 
yrou  have,  I  venture  the  observation  that  you  also  have 
admired  the  good  judgment  of  the  old-timer  who  believed 
not  so  much  in  building  high  up  as  in  ^^  big  owet,*'  and 
who  preferred  to  furnish  his  household  with  some  other 
exercise  less  laborious  than  stair-climbing.  These  houses 
are  now  surrounded  by  much  later  edifices :  comparisons 
are  easy  to  make ;  when  one  is  out  either  for  pictures  or  a 
house  to  live  in,  it  wouldn't  be  difficult  to  make  a  choice, 
to  my  notion. 

I  fear  that  I  have  so  deep-rooted  a  prejudice  for  what 
these  ancient  Pennsylvania-German  carpenters  have  done, 
that  I  am  almost  ready  to  believe  they  couldn't  make  any- 
thing homely  if  they  tried.  You  know  an  artist  gets  so 
subconsciously  expert  that  he  cannot  make  a  false  line  or 
wrong  perspective;  one  looks  for  polished  rhetoric  and 
beaiitifally  rounded  periods  in  his  favorite  author*  You 
may  recall  the  porch  over  the  door  to  the  Sisters*  House  at 
Ephrata — a  few  whitewashed  boards,  an  arbor  of  foliage, 
and  some  blooming  plants,  these  are  the  simple  elements 
in  a  composition  that  has  always  seemed  so  wonderfully 
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pretty  to  me.  Dr.  Sachse  has  written  and  illustrated  so 
much  about  the  Ephrata  folks  and  their  doings  that  almost 
the  last  word  has  been  said  about  every  phase  of  their  in- 
tensely interesting  community  —  still  I  venture  this  example 
which  made  an  exquisite  picture  for  me  one  day,  this 
humble  doorway  with  its  little  closet  window  to  one  side, 
and  the  jars  of  home-made  preserves  standing  therein 
giving  back  the  sunlight  in  luscious  transparent  reds  and 
yellows. 

It  was  a  very  pretty  habit  among  some  of  those  early 
Pennsylvania-German  home-makers  to  have  a  "house- 
blessing  "  carved  on  a  stone  in  a  conspicuous  place,  and  in 
this  connection  I  recall  the  rarely  interesting  house  in 
which  Peter  Wentz  and  Rose  Wentz  started  their  lives  to- 
gether. They  remembered  that  **  except  the  Lord  keep 
the  house  they  labor  in  vain  that  build  it."  So  they  caused 
a  tablet  to  be  carved  and  set  in  the  solid  wall  where  it  could 
be  seen  by  all  who  entered  in  : 


P.  W.  R.  W.  JESUS  KOM 
IN  MEINE  HAUS  WBI 
CHE  NIMMER  MER  HER 
AUS.  KOM  MIT  DEINER 
GNADEN  GtJD  UND  STELLE 
MEINE  SEEL  ZU  FREED 


A  century  and  a  half  have  passed  since  Peter  Wentz  and 
his  good  wife  invoked  this  blessing  on  their  house,  but  its 
snug  and  comfortable  appearance  to-day  would  seem  to 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  invocation  had  brought 
good  within  its  walls.  One  event  in  its  existence  will  al- 
ways insure  it  a  place  on  history's  page,  at  any  rate ;  it 
was  used  by  General  Washington  and  his  official  family 
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as  headquarters  for  three  days  in  October,  1777,  and  it  was 
from  that  house  that  a  general  order  was  issued  for  thanks- 
giving for  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne. 

Another  picturesque  adjunct  of  these  old  homes  in  the 
country  was  the  bake-house  —  and,  like  a  good  many 
other  things,  it  has  spoiled  for  lack  of  exercise.  It  is  so 
easy  to  buy  bread,  or  a  modern  range,  nowadays  that  the 
usefulness  of  a  bake-house  is  forgotten.  But  what  a 
wealth  of  artistic  effort  in  a  culinary  way  one  of  these 
houses  suggests!  Several  years  ago  we  sat  down  to 
dinner  with  our  venerable  and  estimable  friend  Abrahami 
H.  Cassel ;  besides  a  lavish  abundance  of  other  food  there 
w^re  six  different  kinds  of  pie  and  cake  on  the  table.. 
Some  time  after  I  spoke  to  another  friend  about  this; 
sample  of  Pennsylvania-German  opulence  and  he  an- 
swered me  by  inviting  me  to  go  with  him  to  his  Berks 
couiify  boyhood  home>  and  I  remember  that  among  the 
delicacies  which  graced  the  table  that  day  were  twelve 
pies  iitid  custards  and  cakes,  all  different  and  appropri- 
ately furrowed  or  edged  for  purposes  of  identification  be- 
fore cutting  into  them.  The  good  housewife  afterward 
showed  me  into  the  pie  section  of  her  cellar  and  delight- 
edly displayed  the  rest  of  her  Thursday's  baking ;  it  was 
Sunday  and  there  were  still  forty-three  pieces  of  all  sorts 
left  for  donOestic  consumption. 

While  I  have  the  same  good  woman  in  mind,  perhaps  I 
may  interject  that  she  is  keeping  alive  another  nearly  lost 
art  in  Pennsylvania-Germany.  She  is  proud  of  the  fact 
that  she  has  spun  the  thread  for  a  complete  outfit  of  bed- 
linen  for  each  of  her  marriageable  daughters.  What  a 
dower  it  is  1  While  at  work  on  the  last  marriage  portion  I 
had  an  opportunity  to  take  a  flash-light  picture  of  her  at 
work  one  night ;  her  occupation  suggested  to  some  one  in 
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the  party  a  conundrum  which  in  English  is,  **  What  kind 
of  tow  cannot  be  spun?"  The  answer  is,  **applebutter.'' 
That  doesn't  sound  very  laughable,  but  when  you  hear  it 
in  the  original  it  is  better :  Vas  fer  varreck  Kamma  net 
shpinnaf     Ludvarreckl 

**  The  genial  current  of  the  soul "  is  an  easy  thing  to 
start  flowing  in  such  a  company  and  from  my  note  book  of 
that  night's  experience,  I  glean  another  "choke":  "  Vas 
fer  en  esel  komma  net  ridaf  "  Then  they  laughed  because 
they  could  never  guess  that  it  was  a  hornet  {hunesel)  that 
couldn't  be  ridden.  Vas  gesht  tsu  der  teer  rei  und  glen- 
sicht  net;  vas  gesht  aufder  ofa  und  fer  brendsich  net;  vas 
gesht  ouf  der  tisch  und  shanCt  sich  net?  **  Why,  the  sun ! " 
The  sun  goes  through  the  door  and  glances  around  not ; 
he  gets  on  the  stove  and  burns  himself  not ;  and  he  gets 
on  the  table  and  shames  himself  not !  The  occasion  was 
also  the  first  time  I  was  brought  face  to  face  with  the  prob- 
lem that  has  been  grappled  with  by  some  of  our  verse- 
makers,  that  of  rhythmical  translation  into  the  "  mundart " 
of  Pennsylvania-Germany.  Here  is  **  Susanna,"  as  sung 
by  one  of  our  hosts : 

O  Susanna  I 

Weinet  net  fur  mich ! 

Ich  komm*t  fun  Alabama  hier 

Tsu  shpiela  sticht  fur  dich  I 

It  seems  that  one  mention  suggests  another  while  deal- 
ing with  this  subject,  and  I  cannot  forego  the  other  domes- 
tic arts  of  the  women-folk  that  seem  to  help  along  my 
story.  Is  there  anything  more  beautiful  than  a  door-yard 
in  Pennsylvania-Germany,  with  its  riot  of  color  from  the 
**  old-fashioned  "  flowers  growing  in  the  beautiful  simplicity 
of  no  apparent  arranging  I  Red  and  pink  and  white  and 
purple  hollyhocks  in  their  richness  of  velvety  hues, and  blue- 
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flags  and  phlox,  and  sweet-williams,  and  fragrant  honey- 
suckle stare  at  you  from  over  the  whitewashed  pickets  or 
straggle  through  the  fence  openings  in  luxurious  abandon ! 
Then,  like  great  dull  gems,  ripening  tomatoes,  balsam 
apples  or  cucumbers  stud  this  wealth  of  lesser  foliage. 
And  later  on,  this  profligacy  gives  place  to  other  orders ; 
dahlias  or  hardy  chrysanthemums  keep  the  spot  bright 
and  cheerful  almost  until  the  day  that  the  first  snow  comes 
to  hide  the  wreck  of  yesterday's  glory.  The  garden  is 
also  woman's  realm  in  Pennsylvania-Germany ;  she  makes 
it,  almost  literally  •*  from  the  ground  up  " ;  and  one  of  my 
blue-ribbon  photographs  is  a  stolen  snap-shot  over  a  gar- 
den fence  in  the  Perkiomen  region,  of  an  unconscious  copy 
of  a  study  that  Millet  would  have  drawn  had  he  seen  it. 
I  don't  know  that  there  is  anything  poetic  about  boiling 
soap  either,  but  it  is  the  province  of  the  artist  to  idealize, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  our  painters  of  the  American-Barbizon 
school  could  make  something  touching  out  of  that  char- 
acteristic harbinger  of  spring  in  Pennsylvania-Germany ; 
you  know  the  Angelus  was  once  irreverently  dubbed  **  the 
Potato  Diggers,"  and  I  presume  a  good  painter  with  great 
gift  of  rhapsody  could  find  a  fetching  name  for  a  plein-air 
composition  of  an  old  woman  in  a  brilliant  kerchief  stirring 
a  smoking  cauldron  of  her  annual  clean-up  of  the  winter's 
fat  scraps. 

About  the  most  comfortable  spot  in  a  Pennsylvania-Ger- 
man house  is  in  the  corner  of  the  kitchen,  the  seat  at 
the  end  of  the  holz-kist —  and  what  creation  of  modern 
cabinet  maker  can  conjure  up  such  dreams  of  comfort  as 
that !  A  great  fire-place,  long  since  boarded  up,  because 
of  the  introduction  of  a  modern  cook  stove,  was  the  first 
cause  for  the  existence  of  the  wood-box,  but  the  comfort 
of  that  particular  comer  was  discovered  and  the  wood-box 
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stays  even  if  the  fire-place  did  have  to  go.  You  need  only 
to  look  at  the- polish  on  that  section  of  the  top  of  the  chest 
and  to  observe  where  the  paint  is  rubbed  oH  the  framework 
of  the  high  mantel  to  know  how  magnetic  the  spot  is.  It 
is  the  favorite  resort  of  the  man  of  the  house  on  a  Sunday 
morning  —  that  is,  when  the  young  folks  have  taken  all  the 
teams  and  he  has  reasonable  excuse  for  staying  home. 
Then  he  gets  down  the  old  Bible  that  his  ancestors  brought 
from  Nuremberg  and  he  finds  in  it  the  same  refreshing  in- 
terest that  they  did  so  long  ago. 

The  world  •*  with  its  ceaseless  roar  and  roll "  seems  very 
far  away  from  that  seat  on  the  wood-box,  and  we  have 
been  hardly  pressed  many  a  time  by  the  man  who  sat  en- 
throned on  it,  and  who  has  had  a  thoughtful  lifetime  in  which 
to  find  an  appropriate  text  or  scriptural  argument  for  every 
exigency  of  debate.  I  remember  once  we  were  discussing 
the  Chicago  World's  Fair,  an  event  which  our  host  de- 
nounced as  a  most  disgraceful  extravagance.  "  Vorld's 
Fair!  Vorld's  Fair,"  said  he ;  "Vy,  no  Christian  could 
go  I  Suppose,  some  time,  you  haf  a  Christian's  fair;  how 
many  vould  go  to  it?    All  zis  noise  ant  show  ain'd  right  I" 

In  the  opposite  comer  of  the  kitchen  stands  the  grand- 
father clock,  one  of  Hagy's  masterpieces,  and  one  of  a 
collection  of  six  which  an  old  time  progenitor  had  made 
for  and  bequeathed  to  his  daughters,  who  in  turn  were  to 
give  them  to  their  daughters  and  so  on  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another.  In  a  closet  alongside  the  clock  is  an  old 
china  tea  set  of  wonderful  delicacy  and  beauty.  The  cups 
are  bell-shaped  and  are  ornamented  with  a  little  blue  flower. 
There  is  not  a  nick  in  any  piece  and  not  a  piece  missing, 
and  it  has  an  authenticated  history  running  back  for  125 
years.  Some  day,  when  a  new  household  fire  is  lighted, 
the  venerable  timepiece  and  that  tea  service  will  be  part  of 
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the  bride's  dower,  along  with  the  store  of  homespun  linen 
that  was  finished,  part  of  it,  generations  ago,  and  part  of 
it  the  recent  gift  of  a  rarely  accomplished  mother. 

In  another  room  there  is  a  closet  full  of  the  most  valued 
porcelain  treasures,  row  upon  row,  pile  upon  pile,  dinner 
plates  in  dark  blue ;  great  trenchers  decorated  with  those 
curious  tulip  designs ;  creamers  and  tea-pots  whose  curves 
and  finish  are  not  met  with  nowadays.  These  are  the 
**best"  dishes,  and  their  use  is  coincident  with  Christmas 
or  some  other  holiday  or  high  social  function. 

It  is  curious  to  note  how  the  early  settlements  of  our 
forefathers  followed  the  watercourses  —  and  in  that  fact  I 
find  material  aid  in  the  further  development  of  my  theme. 
The  streams  that  refreshed  our  Rhineland  were  naturally 
enough  turned  to  utilitarian  purposes  from  the  very  be- 
ginning. Oil,  grist  and  fulling  mills  were  essential  in  the 
domestic  economy  of  the  day,  and  time  was  when  the 
Perkiomen,  for  example,  kept  a  mill  of  some  sort  in  full 
splash  for  every  mile  of  its  course  —  and  most  of  these 
mills  had  good  Pennsylvania-German  names  in  front  of 
them,  too.  Many  of  the  mills  are  there  yet — for  mill- 
wrights of  that  generation  were  honest  builders  —  although 
their  occupation  has  largely  faded  away  before  the  advance 
of  modern  competition.  Almost  the  first  thing  that  strikes 
the  visitor  to  one  of  these  mills  is  the  apparent  profligacy 
of  building  material,  particularly  of  posts  and  girders. 
Timbers  such  as  would  hold  up  a  present-day  six-story 
structure,  were  used  in  a  two-story  chopping  mill ;  the 
adze-marks  of  a  century  and  a  half  ago  may  be  covered 
up  by  the  dust  of  ages,  but  the  live-oak  is  just  as  good  as 
ever. 

<♦  The  old  mill  1"  What  a  perennial  and  fruitful  source 
of  inspiration  it  has  been  to  the  poet ;  even  the  laureates 
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of  Pennsylvania-Germany  have  been  stirred  into  song 
about  the  dust-penciled  cobwebs  festooned  from  beam  and 
rafter,  the  rhythmic  •*  clacka-clacka  clacka-clacka  ^  of  the 
damsel,  the  rumbling  diapason  of  the  masterwheel,  the 
swinging,  splashing  of  the  great  overshot.  Even  the 
miller  himself  with  his  proverbial  golden  thumb  and  other 
paraphernalia  once  considered  so  necessary  to  the  conduct 
of  a  successful  business,  has  been  embalmed  in  many  a 
sonnet,  too.  The  mill-wheel  was  very  picturesque,  but  it 
had  its  disadvantages ;  the  poet  ought  to  be  on  hand  some 
cold  winter  morning,  when  everything  was  frozen  solid,  to 
hear  an  able-bodied  fellow-citizen  down  in  the  wheel  pit 
chopping  things  loose  with  an  axe  and  making  compli- 
mentary remarks  about  that  fdomda  wasser-rote.  So  the 
turbine  has  supplanted  the  old  wheel  to  a  great  extent 
and  the  silvery  spray,  with  the  rest  of  the  lyric  accessories, 
has  likewise  departed. 

The  tourist  who  is  being  whirled  across  the  Keystone 
State  may  occasionally  catch  glimpses  of  a  curiously  clad 
people  at  the  railway  stations  at  the  city  of  Lancaster  and 
the  smaller  towns  and  villages  east  of  that  place.  Their 
homes  are  in  the  **  green- walled  "  country  watered  by  the 
wonderfully  beautiful  Conestoga,  Cocalico  and  Pequea 
creeks,  in  sections  that  are  not  traversed  by  main  highways 
of  travel. 

For  instance,  there  is  a  man  in  an  odd  suit  of  brown  or 
gray  homespun ;  if  it  is  winter,  a  long  overcoat  supple- 
mented with  a  short  cape  reaching  to  the  shoulders  gives 
an  added  quaintness  to  his  garb ;  from  beneath  his  broad 
and  straight-brimmed  felt  hat  his  long  hair  falls  over  the 
collar  of  his  coat ;  a  good  pair  of  honest  eyes  set  above  a 
strongly  fashioned  nose  look  the  truth  which  the  man's 
finely  chiseled  lips  are  known  to  speak.     The  man  is  a 
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representative  of  one  of  the  most  curious  survivals  in  all 
America,  that  peculiar  organization  known  as  the  Amish 
Mennonites,  a  schism  of  the  Mennonite  church  which  se- 
ceded from  the  main  body  about  the  year  1693.  Jacob 
Ammon  led  the  movement,  and  so  he  and  his  followers  in 
Switzerland  and  Alsace  were  known  as  **  Amish,"  as  are 
also  those  of  these  days  who  hold  to  the  doctrines  he  in- 
sisted upon. 

So  far  as  language,  manners,  dress  and  traditions  are 
concerned  the  present  day  *•  Amish  "  are  foreigners  in 
America ;  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  visitor  to  the 
hospitable  community  in  which  they  have  lived  for  many 
generations  is  far  enough  from  home,  too.  The  language 
one  hears  is  almost  the  same  as  that  of  their  far-off  father- 
land of  two  centuries  ago ;  the  dress  of  the  women  sug- 
gests Holland  or  Brittany ;  the  religion,  with  its  austerities 
and  its  curious  practices  and  observances,  smacks  of  the 
days  of  the  Reformation.  And,  almost  within  sight  of 
the  hills  which  bound  their  peaceful  valleys,  the  smoke  of 
factory  chimneys  and  rushing  railway  trains,  tells  of  a 
busy  world  wherein  people  are  panting  and  throbbing  in 
the  chase  for  riches  or  fame  or  some  other  unsatisfied 
ambition,  while  the  Amish  go  on  in  their  sincere  way  work- 
ing out  the  destiny  of  the  race  as  implied  in  the  petition, 
**  Thy  kingdom  come  *  *  *  on  earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven  1" 

Pursuing  our  study  of  the  picturesque,  we  drove  one 
glorious  summer  Sunday  up  to  the  gate  of  a  farmhouse  in 
the  land  of  the  Amish  on  Conestoga  Creek.  We  had  been 
told  that  service  was  to  be  held  there  that  day — religious 
services  of  that  particular  branch  of  the  Amish  Mennonites 
are  not  held  in  regular  houses  of  worship;  they  are 
always  held  around  among  the  homes  of  the  members,  be- 
cause that  is  one  of  their  ways  of  impressing  on  the  mind 
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of  the  people  the  importance  of  religion  as  an  every-day, 
a  real,  adjunct  to  life;  and  then,  too,  there  is  no  tempta- 
tion to  the  slightest  exhibition  of  vanity  about  church 
architecture  or  church  furniture  in  which  the  true  spirit  of 
religion  might  be  lost  sight  of,  when  the  entire  system  of 
church  houses  and  decorations  is  altogether  done  away 
with. 

And  what  a  sight  the  lane  leading  into  the  farm-house, 
and  the  area-way  around  its  great  barn  was  1  There  were 
sixty-five  yellow  canvas  covered  wagons,  as  nearly  alike 
—  to  the  casual  observer  —  as  one  Waterbury  watch  is  like 
another.  The  sight  suggested  a  wagon  factory ;  and  the 
collection  displayed,  the  result  of  particularly  enthusiastic 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  builders  in  turning  out  vehicles 
modeled  after  the  same  pattern.  When  we  became  better 
acquainted  with  the  various  owners,  we  asked  how  they 
ever  distinguished  their  own  property,  how  they  managed 
to  get  the  right  horse  affixed  to  his  own  shafts. 

**  Oh,  we  joost  look  at  'em ;  we  know  'em  1  "  was  the 
answer.  One  man  added  that  he  recognized  his  wagon 
because  the  back  of  it  was  peppered  full  of  shot-holes,  a 
souvenir  of  a  shooting  match  his  boys  had  one  day  at 
home.  Another  said  he  had  a  little  block  nailed  to  the 
floor  of  his  wagon  for  the  comfort  of  his  short-legged 
wife,  and  the  block  couldn't  be  moved  without  taking  up 
the  floor  of  the  wagon.  And  so  the  fine  distinctions  were 
developed  until  the  whole  bunch  of  sixty-five  wagons  did 
appear  different,  after  all. 

The  apparent  absence  of  whips  on  the  wagons  was  the 
occasion  of  some  remark  between  us;  but,  prompted  by 
one  of  the  more  jovial  brethren,  we  looked  in  some  of 
them  and  saw  that  a  tough  hickory  switch  was  a  part  of 
their  equipment.     It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Amish- 
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man  strictly  observes  the  spirit  of  the  injunction  implied  in 
the  saying  **  A  merciful  man  is  merciful  to  his  beast,**  and 
so  one  must  travel  far  to  find  a  handsomer  or  better  cared 
for  collection  of  equinity  than  was  seen  at  Friend  Aaron's 
that  day;  but  that  little  hickory  switch  is  useful  when 
some  Gentile  owner  of  a  roadster  imagines  he  can  drive 
around  the  big  Amish  bay  and  his  half-ton  or  more  of 
heavy  harness,  wagon  and  passenger  list.  In  a  <*  test  of 
speed,"  as  the  brush  is  euphemistically  termed,  they  do 
say  that  the  dust  does  not  often  fall  on  the  yellow-covered 
Amish  outfit,  even  if  the  driver  has  no  whalebone  with 
which  to  touch  up  his  nag. 

The  passengers  of  the  sixty-five  wagons  crowded  the 
two  large  lower  rooms  of  the  farmhouse,  while  the  over- 
flow filled  the  porch,  where  the  droning  voice  of  the  min- 
ister preaching  in  German  could  be  plainly  heard.  In  one 
way  it  was  good  that  we  could  not  grasp  enough  of  the 
discourse  to  keep  us  interested,  otherwise  the  abounding 
richness  of  pictorial  matter  might  have  been  lost.  We  sat 
on  a  plain  wooden  bench  on  the  porch  for  a  while ;  just 
opposite  us  in  a  row,  were  a  lot  of  youngsters  ranging 
from  two  to  six  years,  whose  conduct  throughout  the  meet- 
ing was  just  as  demure  as  if  they  had  been  ten  times  those 
ages.  Beside  us  were  big  lusty  Amishmen  in  their  queer- 
looking  clothes,  sitting  in  thoughtful  attitudes,  following 
carefully  every  word  spoken,  although  a  few  of  the  younger 
men,  in  whom  the  spirit  was  doubtless  willing  but  the 
flesh  weak,  dozed  and  bobbed  their  heads,  waking  up  with 
a  start  and  trying  to  appear  bright  and  unconcerned  as 
they  felt  the  gaze  of  an  elder  of  the  meeting  resting  upon 
them. 

After  one  has  been  there  himself,  it  is  not  so  difiicult  to 
understand  why  the  rest  of  the  world  knows  so  little  about 
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the  wonderful  quaintness  and  the  unique  interest  of  this 
bit  of  Pennsylvania-Germany. 

For  conscientious  reasons  the  hard-working  farmers  of 
the  Amish  persuasion  give  very  scant  encouragement  to  the 
man  with  pencil  or  camera  and  so  the  intensely  picturesque 
quality  of  an  all-day  Amish  meeting  for  instance,  has  been 
practically  unrecorded  until  the  pictures  we  made  on  the 
occasion  here  told  about  were  surreptitiously  **  snapped." 
Now  and  then  an  Amishman  strays  into  the  larger  cities » 
and  people  turn  around  on  the  streets  for  a  second  look  at 
him  and  his  clothes.  But  think  of  a  hundred  Amishmen 
in  one  group !  all  with  broad-brimmed  hats,  long  hair  cut 
straight  across  the  forehead  —  banged,  a  Gentile  would 
say  it  was  —  and  just  as  evenly  trimmed  at  the  back  of  the 
neck.  Frivolous  folk  say  that  a  bowl  is  used  as  a  guide 
for  the  scissors  of  the  domestic  Amish  barber.  Every  man 
wears  a  tail  coat,  with  no  lapels  or  buttons,  hooks  and  eyes 
being  the  only  proper  means  for  fastening  that  garment, 
while  his  trousers  are  cut  in  the  fashion  of  generations  ago. 

And  what  delight  it  is  to  get  into  an  argument  with  them 
on  the  subject  of  dress,  or  the  propriety  of  using  tobacco 
or  strong  drink  I  Those  superfluous  buttons  which  a 
worldly  tailor  generally  sews  on  the  sleeves  of  a  coat  or 
at  the  middle  of  the  back  of  a  cutaway  —  survivals  of  the 
days  when  cloth  cuffs  were  buttoned  back  and  sword  belts 
were  worn  —  were  seriously  condemned  as  opportunities 
for  **  devil  to  hang  somesing  on."  The  retention  of  these 
vanities  was  abhorred  by  them,  and  they  insisted  upon  the 
less  conspicuous  hooks  and  eyes  so  that  his  satanic  majesty 
while  searching  for  convenient  places  to  display  his  temp- 
tations would,  of  course,  be  put  to  confusion.  The  Amish- 
men wears  all  the  hair  on  his  face  that  nature  provides, 
except  on  the  upper  lip  and  that  is  shaven  for  the  sake  of 
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cleanliness  in  eating.  Two  verses  from  Leviticus  settle 
the  tonsorial  question,  in  these  words:  **  Ye  shall  not 
round  the  corners  of  your  heads,  neither  shalt  thou  mar 
the  comers  of  thy  beard  "  (xix.,  27).  *<They  shall  not 
make  baldness  upon  their  head,  neither  shall  they  shave 
off  the  corner  of  their  beard  "  (xxi.,  5). 

As  to  the  use  of  strong  drink,  the  well-known  poser, 
"  What  do  you  suppose  the  Lord  turned  that  water  into 
wine  for  at  the  marriage  in  Cana  of  Galilee  ? "  was  the 
clincher  with  which  they  closed  the  discussion  on  total 
abstinence.  **The  one  thing  I  am  sorry  for  now  is  that 
I  wasn't  on  hand  to  get  some  of  that  wine.  My,  but  it 
must  have  been  good  I ''  said  one,  as  he  blew  the  smoke  of 
a  Lancastrian  perfecto  into  rings  above  his  head;  and 
then  he  smacked  his  lips,  perhaps  in  joyful  anticipation  of 
the  glorious  feast  that  is  to  be  spread  for  all  good  and  tem- 
perate Amishmen  some  day. 

Of  course,  the  meeting  would  not  have  been  complete 
without  the  big  dinner  served  to  all  the  congregation,  in- 
cluding the  visitors.  While  the  men  were  talking  religion 
or  crops  or  stock  under  the  trees  after  the  services  were 
over,  the  women  were  getting  the  dinner  ready.  There 
was  table  room  to  serve  the  guests  only  in  relays  of  about 
fifty.  When  they  entered  the  house  they  threw  their  hats 
into  a  window  seat  until  it  was  filled  to  the  top  of  the  lower 
sash.  The  hats  were  more  nearly  alike  —  if  the  expres- 
sion may  be  allowed  —  than  their  wagons,  but  every  one 
picked  out  his  own  head-gear  unerringly  when  he  went 
out. 

Following  the  example  of  an  elder  at  each  table,  every 
one  bowed  his  head  in  silent  prayer  before  starting  in  on 
the  shunka  fleshy  gebrota  hinkel^  lud-varreck^  kucha  (ham, 
roast  chicken,  applebutter,  cakes)  innumerable,  and  other 
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choice  products  of  Pennsylvania-German  culinary  art  with 
which  the  tables  were  so  bountifully  laden.  It  simplifies 
the  dish  question  very  much,  at  these  congregational  meals, 
to  use  the  same  coffee  cups  and  saucers  right  through  with- 
out washing  or  rinsing  them  for  each  set  of  guests ;  custom 
has  sanctioned  the  plan,  and  no  one  objects  to  the  liberal 
deposit  of  coffee  grounds  and  partly  dissolved  sugar  in  the 
cup  when  he  comes  to  the  table  in  relay  number  four,  for 
instance.  If  a  Gentile  appetite  should  suffer  on  that  ac- 
count, however,  it  would  receive  on  the  other  hand,  a  much 
more  pronounced  stimulus  from  the  sweet-faced  Amish 
girls  who  waited  on  the  table  and  tempted  the  diner  with 
the  choicest  of  the  homely  delicacies.  It  is  customary  at 
the  end  of  each  meal  to  **  return  thanks''  in  silence,  and 
after  that  service  all  file  out  of  the  great  room  to  make 
room  for  another  relay  of  hungry  ones.  The  women  in 
the  interim  make  some  few  minor  changes  in  the  table- 
ware and  replenish  the  sadly  depleted  stock  of  eatables. 

But  the  Amish  children  !  Where  in  America  are  chil- 
dren as  picturesque  ?  The  little  ones  have  the  same  pro- 
clivities for  fun  that  children  display  the  world  over,  but 
their  excessive  quaintness  is  best  appreciated  as  one  sees 
them  playing  tag,  or  teasing  the  watch-dog,  or  chasing 
butterflies,  or  doing  the  thousand  and  one  other  pretty  things 
good-natured  children  can  do.  They  are  dressed  exactly 
after  the  pattern  of  their  grandfathers  or  grandmothers, 
and  it  does  seem  so  far  beneath  the  dignity  of  those  little 
ones  to  be  cavorting  around  the  yard  and  raising  just  as 
much  racket  as  the  veriest  street  arabs.  As  soon  as  the 
little  Amish  girl  can  walk  she  appears  in  skirts  which 
reach  to  her  shoe-tops,  and  a  white  cap,  a  white  shoulder 
kerchief  and  a  white  apron  add  their  unique  finish. 

The  dresses  are  of  various  colors  of  stuffs,  although  each 
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girl's  dress  is  the  same  throughout.  Deep  purple  is  much 
affected  by  the  Amish  women,  while  dark  brown,  drab  and 
black  are  popular ;  so  it  may  be  imagined  that  wealth  of 
color  is  not  the  least  attractive  feature  in  the  artistic  en- 
semble of  an  Amish  meeting.  There  is  only  one  style  of 
wearing  the  hair  among  the  women  and  there  can  be  very 
little  improvement  on  it.  The  hair  is  parted  exactly  in  the 
middle  and  combed  smoothly  down  toward  the  temples, 
where  two  plaits  are  started,  carried  around  and  gathered 
into  a  knot  just  under  the  edge  of  the  white  mull  cap  above 
the  nape  of  the  neck. 

As  soon  as  the  Amish  boy  is  entitled  to  his  first  trousers 
he  is  put  at  once  into  long  breeches  of  the  old-fashioned 
** broad-fall  front**  variety,  with  drawing-strings  around 
the  waist  to  keep  them  attached  to  his  person,  just  as  his 
father's  and  grandfather's  are  built.  He  starts  in  early 
also  to  get  his  hair  in  the  style  he  is  to  wear  it  through 
life.  It  is  rather  difficult,  ordinarily,  for  the  uninformed 
to  say  whether  the  infant  which  a  fond  mother  dotes  over 
is  a  boy  or  a  girl,  but  there  can  be  no  mistaking  the  sex  of 
the  juvenile  Amish  when  the  outward  signs  are  cioted. 
The  boy  has  his  hair  cut  square  across  at  the  back  of  the 
neck,  while  his  little  girl  cousin  invariably  wears  that  be- 
coming white  cap.  I  recall  a  picture  of  four  children  — 
two  demure  little  girls  in  charge  of  two  smaller  boys  — 
which  was  captured  during  the  progress  of  the  meeting  for 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  these  peculiarities  in  dress ;  it 
showed,  furthermore,  a  very  pretty  grace  of  behavior  on 
the  part  of  the  children  at  a  religious  meeting ;  the  boys  sat 
next  to  next,  between  the  two  girls,  and  just  as  I  snapped 
the  shutter  one  of  the  boys  was  ^<  making  faces"  at  his 
neighbor,  but  before  the  imbroglio  could  reach  an  acute 
stage  the  little  girls  shifted  the  boys  to  the  ends  of  the 
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bench.  Diplomacy  was  writ  large  in  the  scene,  and  the 
two  photographic  plates  the  incident  cost  were  happily 
used. 

It  may  be  rather  far-fetched  to  say  that  the  greatness  and 
richness  of  Pennyslvania-Germany  are  exemplified  in  the 
dressing  of  these  youthful  representatives  of  a  **  peculiar 
people.''  There  is  little  Rebecca,  for  example,  in  a  royal 
purple  dress  that  has  two  tucks  in  the  sleeves,  one  at  the 
hips  and  two  more  just  above  the  hem  of  the  skirt.  Dimin- 
utive Enoch  has  a  tuck  in  the  bottom  of  his  trousers  — 
the  waistband  is  fastened  away  up  near  his  armpits ;  his 
shirt  sleeves  are  similarly  shortened.  As  the  youngsters 
grow,  the  clothes  are  lengthened  to  accommodate  their  in- 
creasing stature,  and  when  they  have  outgrown  the  gar- 
ments the  tucks  are  restored  and  the  clothes  go  to  younger 
children.  Doesn't  it  seem  reasonable  enough  to  believe 
that  all  the  thrift  of  these  Amishmen  is  good  leaven  in  the 
great  lump  of  modem  extravagance,  and  perhaps,  after 
all,  their  homely  virtues  of  industry,  economy  and  sim- 
plicity may  be  more  and  more  emulated? 

Oh,  it  is  a  rare  country,  this  land  of  grandfathers'  clocks 
and  finger-itching  crockery,  this  paradise  on  earth  for 
tramps,  this  delightful  Pennsylvania-Germany  1  In  some 
of  its  remote  sections  are  valleys  peopled  with  ghosts; 
where  spooks  hold  high  carnival  in  dismantled  powder- 
mills  and  abandoned  houses  and  barns ;  where  princes  of 
story  tellers  are  still  to  be  found  who  can  spin  yarns  about 
the  shadowy  denizens  in  a  style  that  will  almost  curdle 
your  blood;  where  you  can  hear  of  "charms"  from  a 
**  seventh  "  book  of  Moses  that,  if  rightly  employed,  will 
make  one  invisible  to  his  pursuer  and  invulnerable  to  his 
foes ;  where  incantations  exorcise  evil  spirits  and  cure  dis- 
ease.    And  there  are  pages  of  its  serious  history  upon 
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which  you  can  read  of  a  certain  grimly  humorous  minister 
who,  in  the  stirring  days  antedating  the  Revolution,  got 
himself  disliked  for  preaching  a  sermon  on  the  text: 
<*  Better  is  a  poor  and  wise  child,  than  an  old  and  foolish 
king,  who  will  no  more  be  admonished'*  (Eccles.,  IV. :  13). 
The  story  of  **  His  Mother's  Sermon''  in  Dr*  Watson's 
Bonnie  Brier  Bush  collection  lacks  the  beauty  and  dramatic 
power  of  a  real  one  that  could  be  told  of  a  young  Luth- 
eran clergyman  who  came  here  in  1793,  whose  trial, 
romance  and  life's  great  happiness  were  found  in  the 
peaceful  valley  that  is  still  musical  with  **  the  Perkiomen, 
singing  all  the  day." 

But  why  multiply  instances  for  you  of  Pennsylvania- 
German  ancestry,  when,  out  of  the  experience  of  most  of 
you,  you  know  that  each  memory-haunted  community  in 
this  beautiful  land  is  a  **  Glen  "  in  an  entrancing  **  Drum- 
tochty,"  awaiting  the  glorifying  pen  of  a  sympathetic  Mac- 
laren;  a  near-by  Barbizon  awaiting  the  immortalizing 
brush  of  an  appreciative  Millet. 
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